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Nas the following Epitits « contains * Ac- 
count of this Work, it was judged not im- 
proper to inſert 1 it here, : | 


Trem the Dundu Jounnar of December 
Aa, 1762. Firs Bi ON 


Extract up. a private Letter from Lond 


December 7. 
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HE Attention of the Public N nor 
entirely taken up with t the che preſent 
peace, and various are the Opinidps about 
« it, Our Myſtery-mong re”. ſeem. highly 
« pleaſed with 1 Anecdòtes on the Sub- 
Jett, which they ptetend to have diſcover- 
ed in a New Work publiſhed here, by the 
Editor of Chryſal, (now ſought after with 
* Avidity) entitled, The Reverie; which, 
Jam certain, if printed on your Side the 
Water, cannot fail of being univerſally 
well received, many of the moſt intereſt- 
ing Scenes being laid there, and the Cha- 
racters ſo ſtrongly marked, that little Sa- 
gacity will be required to diſcover the 
* Actors of them, by any Perſon who has 
the leaſt Intercourſe with the World, eſ- 
pecially as they are Perſonages eminent 
in their different Spheres of Life. — Into 
whatever Region the Reader is tranſport- 
ed by this ingenious Author after his Sub- 
Jects, he is ſure to charm, ſo a 


ee 


A it Shen 


[2] 8 
& are his Deſcriptions ; his Satire is ſtrong 
„ and pointed, and his Knowledge of the 9 | 
« human Heart moſt extenſive : In ſhort, ® J 
4 can with Confidence aſſure you, 7 "2 0 
« on Peruſal, you will find this Work both | 
„0 ſpirited, ſenſible, ingenious and entertain- 
„ ing, as well as abounding with . 
& and the Production of the Author of Chr 1 
„ fal, a Work which hath been juſtly ho- | 
& noured with univerſal Approbation.“ 1 
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BOOK the FIRST. 
> |  EMar. 
j Dor RODUCTION. A Kalb excurſion of an extra- 


ordinary nature opens an uncommon view of common 
ſcenes. Page 1 
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Fruitleſs refleftions. The hiſtory of Mr. Su AACANE 
s introduced by that of his illuſtrious father. Ds 


CHAP. III. 


3 The hero of the tale makes bis appearance. The happy 
= fruits of good education. p. 10 


CHAP. N. 


¶ Love triumphant over nature, but foiled by art. Thea- 
1 trical morality. | 1 


C H A P . V. 

. A awell-laid ſcheme diſappointed. The great advantage 

= of being well read in the drama, The ſcene of action 

is changed, | | „ 
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"Squire SUGARCANE arrives in 2 An odd med- 


ley of high and lew life. Prejudice of education in- 
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wolves * in many di ſagreeable circumflances, ana 1 
at length — him into imminent danger. p. 17 


CHAP. VIL 


i An bair-breadth eſcape. The happineſs of being abſo- 1 
lutely diſengaged in life. An uneæ pected piece of neaos 
Shews the proyeriene/e of the human heart. p. 20 . 
e 
| CHAP. VIE 1 
l The pleaſures of theatrical ſociety. The -/; [quire com- 4 
} mences critic and patrin. He acts the part of I ion, 1 
f and embraces a cloud inſtead of a goddeſs. p. 24 
: CHAP. N. * 
Mr. SUGARCANE commences flateſman. Signal inflances © 4 — 
of miniſterial confidence and favour. A common change. _ © 
The conduct of a patriot. p. 29 
„ © j 
The hiflory of a cobler, who ad correct BY times. = 
The beſt way to win the hearts of the mob. He over. a 
acts his part and is turned out as a wrangler. p. * 
5 : J. 
CHAP a. 41 


He riſes in life, but cannot leave. off his old tricks, AY / 
repulſe owerturns his patriotiſm, which is again re. 
newed by another. The great advantage of a cer- 
tain quality, generally dec ried, but as generally prac- 2 | Me, 


tiſed, p. 3108 „ 
CHAP. XII. 1 p 
Luck is all. Ne returns home, and triumphs over his j 
enemies, Great diſcoveries in philoſuphy. His 4 95 
cencluded, and himſelf left in a fag. p-. 4% bs , 
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CHAP. XBL 


Jl tn 04d way of expreſſing favour or diſlike. The biftory 
F Tht COBLER matched by that of a CRIER. p. 45 


CHAP. XIV. 
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Set one knawve to catch another. An inſtance of modera- 
tion as much out of courſe as in character. The par- 
fon ſwallows a ſugar-plumb, and does what he is bid 
like à good child. p. 49 


CHAP: XV; 


I game o, foot-ball. A falſe flep gives the crier the 
= better / the match. He kicks the ball in bis maſler's 
es Jace, but makes all up, and comes off with Hing co- 

EY | hours. P- 52 


G1 AP. - XL 

3 Muzzle a bear, or hell bite you. Three remarkable 

tell-tales. p. 57 
Ci AP, XVI 


A bad excuſe is better than none. The advantages of a 
4% friend in court. A maxim in law ſolves all. p. 61 


ö re CHAP. XVIII. 

4 Modern modeſtly and gratitude, Compariſons are odious. 

. 31, A good memory often makes a bad companion. It is 
* prudent to make hay while the ſun ſhines, p. 64 

: CAP. A 

fer : Signal inſtances of greatneſs of ſpirit. Conſſtency of 


p. 4 $ character maintained, A ſcene of 12c0,2m01 tender= 


neſs. p. 68 
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ſfections which will probably be leaſt agreeable to thoſe © 
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CHAP. Xxx. 


The opening of a new ſcene gives occaſion for ſome re- 1 


# 
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avho have moſt occaſion for them. p. 72 
CHAP. AM ' 
A Tife concluded in character. An uncommon legacy o 
love and eee A particular circumſtance, ne- 
ceſſary to be attended to through the courſe of this curi- 
0us work, is explained, p. 70 
An 
CHAP, .. 8 
An account of an univerſal genius. Some curious ſe 1 


replying to impertinent remarks. p. 81 


CHAP, XXIII. 


erets in the trade of an author ; with a new way 


Extraordinary inflances of one author's regard for ibe 
reputation of another, with a ſhort method of filence- 
ing competitors for literary fame, p. 88 


CHAP. AV. 


A rare example of modeſiy and reſpe#t on a moſt trying | 
occaſion. A ſure way cf getting a good character; 
with ſome ſhert reflections on literary ambition, and 


other more ſerious matters, p. 92 
| 752 
HV. 12 
| 5 a 
The pleaſures of being a great man. Myſteries in poli- / 
ticks. One drawn batile leaves room for another. 
Children and fools fall out at play. p. 96 
CHAP. . 185 
A good way to make up for a bad market, Myſter ies of WO: 
fate-preferment, Servants muſt not adviſe their maſ-\Y 
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ters. The comfortable e ſlechs of modern honour. An 
heavy cloud gathering. p. 100 


re- 9 5 


— F 
| F ftrange apparition diſperſes the cloud. p new meihod 


1 of making a good fleward. The perilous adventures 
= of the knights ER the , with other ſavory matters. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
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An appearance of danger the mot convincing argument. 
A ftrange character of a ſtrange ſort of people. The 
beſt foundation for popularity. The myſtery of patriot- 


ſe- iſm, with ſome low prejudices of education. p. 110 


CHAF XXX 


2 A | 4 famous war-ſcene. The =P VR art of general/hip. A 
neo method of reformation, with the lamentable hiſtory 
the | of a penilertial proceſſion. 


88 © He that's convinc'd againſt his will 
| s of his baun opinion till. — p. 116 


% BOOK the SECOND. 


rer; 
and | CHAP; I. 
| i 4 | 
17 he happine/s of having more money than a man knows 
* what to do with. The extenſive Knowledge of the lo- 


vers of VIX Tu, accounted for. Poets not judges of 
poli. * painting, 


96 CHAP. II. 
Succeſs no proof of merit. The impropriety of being Fe leaſed 


FR againſt rule. A curious account of the great advan- 
es of tages of the ancient drama. Painters not judges of 
maß. poetry. A capital deſectin the deſagus of two fa- 


ters: ? ms 
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Hiſtory of Mr. CHAx LION. The pleaſure and advan- 
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nous architects, with the wonderful e ec of a l’ FF 
dow. p. 130 1 
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Ne bag without a bottom. The advantage of feeping 
good reſolution. An evening ſpent in taſte, and a jauni ® 
to BaTH. The misfortune of wanting ſomething to © 
wiſh for; with ſome uncommon reflections in praiſe 7 


what no one deſires to poſſeſs. p. 135 1 
CHAP. IV. | 


tapes of the friendſhip of the Great. Epiſode of Mon- 
ſieur FRIPPEU and his lady opens ſome ſecrets not wve- 3 
ry pleaſing to the Hero of the tale. p. 138 2 


CHAR Y. 8 


Mi sfortunes muliiply. A new method of engaging the a. 
ſiftance of the great. Common occurrences. CHAM R 
I. 10 N breaks avith his great friends rather unpolitely, * 


His hiſtory concluded with ſome odd reflections. p. 144 


CHAP, v3 3 

4 rare character. Deſcription of a lady's cleſet. Pleafirng 7 © 
meditations ; with one fide of a remarkable con ver ſati- 
on. The hiſtory of Celia and Strephon. Maſqued bat- 


teries moſt dangerous in love as ell as mar. p. 149 


CHAP. VN. BY 
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The hiflory of Celia and Strephon continued. — An extra- 
ordinary method of holding converſation at a diſtance. | © 
People often pay for peeping. Love is a riddle, p 155 


CHAP. VIII. ;- 


Continued, — Perplexity worſe perplexed. A flight preju- 
dice of education opens @ new ſcene of aſs ron, A 
curious 
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vin curious account of a J uGGLER. Fo fils the Pew 1 at 
1360 bis own coca; but is ſurprized hinzſelf in the midiſt 
of his triumph. p. 159 

Ci AP. 1A 


1 Ve hiſtory of Celia and Strephon concluded. The Jug 
geiler juggled, and the myſtery cleared up at laſt. Habit 
too powerful for convidiom, The advantage of making 


the firſt ſtory good. . 
„„ Xx, 


Different appearances of the ſame objet ſeen in different 
' lights. A whimfical repreſentation of the laſt efforts of 
gallantiq, with other no leſs curious matters. p. 170 


CHAP. XI. 
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| 4 Anecdotes of a celebrated female. A fencer foiled at his 


own weapons. Secret of a correſpondence not ſo un— 
LE common as unaccountable ; awith a ſtriking inflance of 


rely, | Dic ious vanity. A new ſcene. P. 173 
CRAP. AL 


Account of a remarkable perſon. Common conſequences of 
I | ; Z ; | 
irg | 4A common connefion. The ſcene changed. A good part- 


ati | mer often helps out a bad game. p. 177 
all- a X 
149 3 . 

Looling back often dangerous. Female artifce triumphant 


over reafon and virtue. The natural conſequences of 
ra- bis. A remarkable inſtance of the effet of complying 
ce. with the faſhion.” Pp. 182 


CHAP. XIV. 
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u orſe luck, and more of it. & new method of breabing a 


Ju- bad habit, Travellers often return without their er- 
A rand, ; p. 186. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Anecdotes of a profeſſed wit. A lucky hit made the moſt 
1 of. Too much of one thing won't do. A rough retort 
Þ of a coarſe jeſt ; with other curious matters of the ſame 


| kind, p. 190 
i | HAF. I. 


ff Inſtances of the compaſſion common on ſuch occaſions. The 
practical joker enjoys a double triumpb over the wit. 
Other worſe conſequences of the proſtitution of genius. 


! . 
CHAT. 


1 An old obſervation confirmed by a new character. A re- 
3 markable inſtance of the incor. fiſtency of the human 
| | heart. A curious love ſcene proves that the pleaſure 
bj of variety is ſometimes attended with danger and incon- 
be wenience. p. 201 


c HA p. XVII. 


It A new motive for turning ſoldier ; with a ſhort view of 
1 the military profeſſion. The ſcene is changed, and a 
N 1 more extenſive proſpect opened, p. 206 
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6 N the following work the judicious reader will di- 
T. 1 reQly trace the hand of the author of CRRYSAL. 
23 Tbe uncommon approbation with which that perform- 
65 ance has been received by the Public, determined the 
editor to ſpare no pains nor expence, to recover the 
other remains of ſo ſucceſsful a writer. The difficul- 
ties attending ſuch an attempt are obvious. From the 
> ſuppoſed Clergyman * alone, into whoſe hands they 
an Mort fell, could any account of them be expected: but 
re how to trace him through all the various characters, 
n- which ſuch perſons uſually aſſume, was the queſtion. 
01 At length, after a moſt fatiguing ſearch, he was in- 


debted to accident for that ſucceſs which all his dili- 
gence had failed of. He was called upon one evenin 
by an acquaintance, to go with him to Bridewell, in 
ſearch of a ſervant girl of his, whom the laudable vigi- 
ance of the conſtables had taken up in the ſtreet the 
Pight before, when ſhe was ſent on an errand, and the 
trict juſtice of the magiſtrate had committed to the 
Houſe of correction, as ſhe unluckily had not a penny 
n her pocket to prove her innocence, or even pay a 
zeſſenger for going for her maſter. While they wait- 
d in the public room for the return of a perſon who 
as ſent for her diſcharge, they were ſtruck with the 
_ncommonly droll look and behaviour of the waiter: 
Pho ſerved the company with liquor. To divert the 
Helancholy reflections, therefore, with which ſuch a 
ene of wretchedneſs and debauchery muſt affect eve- 
humane heart, they called for a pint of wine, and 
geſired him to fit down and drink with them. The in- 


vitation 
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See the preface to CHRYSAL, p. 20. 


lines of his hiſtory. 


ii ADVERTISEMENT T. 


vitation was readily accepted; and the fellow obſery- 70 
ing that they expreſſed ſome curiofity to know how a 
man of his apparent abilities could have ſunk into fo 
low a ſtation, immediately gave them the following out- 
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“ Gentlemen, (ſaid he) there is nothing in this life 
«© but ups and downs. Low as you ſee me at preſent, [ 
% have often figured in an higher ſphere. I have been 
© a player, a doctor, an author, and a parſon; and 
« have acted my part with a proper dignity in each 
« character till the farce was ended. J have alſo, in- 
« deed, amuſed myſelf with taking a view of life in | 
« lefs n ſtations: I have been a broken ſoldier, E 
© a ſhip wrecked ſailor, a fool, a madman, and a gyp- 3 
« fie; in reward for ſome Re of uncommon. clever- 
„ nels in the laſt of which characters, I have had 
* lodgings aſſigned me here, rent free, for ſeven years, 4 
6. where, that 7 ſhould not be idle, I have ed 
to the occupation in which you ſee me. He 
, am not diſpirited. Seven years will not laſt for 
% ever; and 1 hope to be prime miniſter yet, before 19 1 
die.“ — I 

The moment he mentioned his having been a arſon, q 
it occured to the editor, that this might poſlibly be 
the one whom he had been fo long in earch of. As „ n. 
ſoon as he ſtopped therefore to drink their healths, M* 
It muſt be allowed (ſaid he) that you have ſeen life 
« in various lights; but there is one circumſtance 1 in 
« your hiſtory which 1 do not underſtand. You fay 
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e youjhave been a parſon —” © Aye, fir, (anſwered the “ ga 
e other) one of your ſelf ordained ones, who go about dr 
„ the world preaching poor people out of their ſenſes, iF* m. 
and then picking their pockets. But my conſcience . wi, 
« was too tender for ſuch a vile trade, fo Jleft it and he; 
« turned gypſie; though | have had reaſon enough ſince . <q 
« to repent of the manner in which | took that ſtep, as vic 
46 T loſt an opportunity of making my fortune by it. ſel 
« You muſt have heard of the book that has made but 


”% ſuch a noiſe lately, The adventures of a Guinea. Si, 
„that book was once mine; but I had not the good 


4 fortune to make a proper uſe of it. I muſt needs 
attempt 
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ADVE RT IS EME. N T. ili 
attempt altering, forſooth ; and before I had finiſh- 


«+ ed, ſome impertinent ſuſpicions of my neighbours 
e obliged me to ſhift my quarters ſomewhat ſuddenly ; 
| + and in my hurry I forgot to put up that book along 


— 


„ with the reft of my papers.“ — 


The editor had ſoine difficulty to conceal the pleaſure 


which this account gave him, though he was ſenfible 
that the utmoſt addreſs was neceſſary, if he hoped to 
ſucceed with ſuch a voluble genius. And pray, fir, 
„ (faid he therefore, with a careleſs air) were you the 


author of that book ??—* No, fir, (anſwered the 
other) I was. not the author of it, but it was mine 
notwithſtanding. That, and fome other papers, of 
infinitely greater value, were given to me by the wo⸗ 


man in whoſe hands the author left them, If yon 


have read the prefaceto that book, you muſt re- 


member ſhe ſays, that her old lodger was ſucceeded 


by a Clergyman, who left her hovſe to go preaching 
about the country. I was that Cergyman, fir, But 
it is not the loſs of that book which I lament. Well 
as it has ſucceeded, it was not to be compared with 
another of the ſame author's, which I made a ſhift 
to carry off, and which would certainly have made 
my fortune, had I not loft it in much the ſame man- 
ner as I did the other. But it is in vain to grieve at 
what cannot be remedied; and ſo, gentlemen, my 
ſervice to you. | : | | 
© You muſt know, gentlemen, (continued he, as 
ſoon as he had drank off his wine, which now be- 


gan to warin his heart, and ſet all his ſecrets a- 


broach) that in the courſe of my mini/try I infinuated 
myſelf ſo far into the good opinion of the wealthy 
widow of a country farmer, that ſhe took me into 
her houſe, to inſtru her children in the true reform- 
ed principles of religion, having fallen out with her 


* vicar about his dues. If I could have contained my- 


ſelf, I might have lived happily enough with her; 
but the fleſh; was frail; I was then a young fellow, 
and her daughters were good clever wenches. In 
ſhort, I taught the two. eldeſt of them other leſ- 
ſons beſide religion. Such matters cannot be long 
concealed, My kind pupils ſoon began to feel ſymp- 


i toms 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


% toms that ſhewed me it was time to decamp; which 
* did accordingly, without taking any leave, to 
* avoid the pain of parting: but as I was not fo well | 
de provided for my journey as [I could have wiſhed, 15 

«© made bold to break open a cheſt in which the old | 1 Ju: 
„ woman kept her moſt valuable things, and took as 4 
% many of them as I could conveniently carry off. 


roi 
he 
yon 
0 


This obliged me to leave my own baggage behind | WT ie: 
% me, which, to ſay the truth, was of no great ralue, | : ak 
except thoſe papers; and the worth of them I was - 
e alſo ignorant of at that time; though I am ſenſible | ea 


* now, that it greatly exceeded that of my bor, ron 
* which conſiſted only of an old ſilver tankard and ind 
* cawdle-cup, and a parcel of linen; for the beldame 
“kept her caſh ſomewhere elſe.” — E 
This account was far from giving the editor fatis- dau 
faction, as he apprehended that it would be very diffi- J 0 
cult to prevail on him to make a diſcovery that might 
endanger his life, by telling where he had performed 
thoſe exploits. However he reſolved to make the at- A 
tempt, and, taking him into another room, told him, 'I dbje 
if he would let him know where thoſe papers were left, 1 
he would give him the moſt ſacred affurance that no ill 
conſequence ſhould attend his confidence, and that he 2 
would honeftly pay him the value of them, if he ur 
thould be ſo fortunate as to recover them. The other 4 The 
turning his head on one ſide, and fixing his eyes intent- 4 nc 
ly on him, with a look of inexpreflible archneſs, for . 
ſome time, Why, (faid he) there is ſomething odd Pt he: 
« enough, to be ſure, in aſking ſuch a queſtion ; but 
« as you appear to be more of a gentleman, than to 
+ trepan ſuch a poor devil as me to the gallows, 14 
« will e'en tell you. As to paying me, I ſhall leave e h. 
« that to yourſelf, when you get them; and ſhall g. Len 
only defire a guinea at preſent, to buy me ſome lit- ight 
ue: nectflaries, as you ſee I am rather out of re- 


« pair.” . 
his demand was immediately complied TP tbſol 
which he named a place above two hundred * ers 10 


from London. However, without hefitating on the er! 
danger of being deceived, he ſet out yy and 
found, 


Y | 
[ 
/ 


| \ 
ADVERTISEMENT TT. v 
found, to his unſpeakable joy, that once in his life 
0 he other had a&ed honeſtly. As ſoon as he had made 
11 Joome neceſſary enquiries, he went to the old gentle 
| woman, who was ſtill living, and after a little intro- 
d 1 JuQory diſcourſe told her, that he had come, in obe- 
as ience to the dying requeſt of an unhappy perſon, to 
ff. Pnake her the only reparation in his power for the inju- 
id Pries he had done her, by paying for the things he had 
e, aken away. 9 

At the mention of his name ſhe burſt into a flood of 
ears; after the firſt violence of which was over, ſhe 
A onſented to accept of the ſatisfaction he offered, and 
Winding he was no ſtranger to his friend's other feats in 
Wer family, told him that matters had not proved quite 
Jo bad as might have been apprehended, her eldeſt 


h 


is. Haughter having miſcarried privately, on his going a- 
ffij- ay; fo that the ſuffered no injury in her character, 
ght nd was ſince well married to a man- midwife in the 
ned ext village; as her ſecond was to the ſquire's only ſon, 
at- ho, for reaſons beſt known to themſelves, made no 
im, PPbjection to her for be ng with child. — Pleaſed with 
eft, his account, he paid her what ſhe demanded for her 
> i] MW biogs ; and then careleſsly enquiring whether his friend 
he had not left ſome books and papers there, had the plea- 
- he ure to receive them all, tied up as they had been left; 
ther he good woman declaring ſhe had all along been con- 
ent- iaced that a man who knew ſo much of religion as his 
for Friend the parſon, would certainly pay her ſome time or 
odd ther; and therefore ſhe had taken the greateſt care 
but df them. | | 


luſhed with this ſucceſs, he returned to London, 


n {0 : : 

s, Ind going to Bridewell to communicate the good news 
eavel o his new friend, he found that the guinea he had 
ſhalliven him had put an end to his adventures the very 
e ju- pight he got it, one of his fellow priſoners and he hav- 


e- Ing., for a trial of their heads, drank ſuch a quantity of 

In as killed them on the ſpot. This event gave him an 

abſolute property in his acquiſition, which he now of- 

ers 10 the public, with the fame ſcrupulous fidelity he 

thi dbſerved in relation to the former works of this author 

4 pg he hopes this honeſt account, added to * 7 
| | - IAl 


4 


ound, 


-». 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 


ſaid in the preface to that applauded performance, an 
the arguments urged in the advertiſement prefixed tl 
the ſecond edition of it, will obviate any ſuſpicion off 
its aiming at particular characters, or being other tha 


4 * 
RT 


a meer work of imagination. . 


By 


POSTSCRIPT. 


T may not, for obvious reaſons, be improper 10 inſori 

the Public, that this concludes the works of our auth 
of this or any other entertaining kind; the reſt of bi 
writings relating ſolely to bis attempts to find the Philo 
Fhers Stone, | 2 
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 EVERTTE 


L Flight to the Paradiſe of Fools. 


CHAP. 1 


1 BB ntrodudion. A ſudden excurfion of an extraordinary 


nature opens an uncommon view of common ſcenes. 


98 I indulged myſelf one evening in the 
@X pleaſure of reading the divine poem of 
WW Parxapise LosT, which I do as often 
8 as health and ſerenity of mind make me 
aaapable of enjoying ſo ſublime an enter- 
N cainment in a proper manner: when [ 
_ to the paſſage * from whence the lines, prefixed 
o this work are taken, my imagination caught the fa- 
red fire, and I purſued the thought, till, wearied with 
a inexhauſtible variety which it opened to my view, I 
unk into that ſuſpenſion of ſenſe, which is called A 
REVERITE; when the ſoul only wakes, and, break- 
ng through its corporeal incumbrances, ranges at will 
dver the boundleſs expanſe of creation, and Joins in 
onverſe with congenial ſpirits. 2 

| d 


B. III. I. 444, Ce. 


N 


| 
| 
| 
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The objects about which my mind had been employ. 
ed remained fo ſtrongly imprinted on it, that it imme 
diately continued the ſcene, but with that conſiſtency 
and connection, which diſtinguiſh the viſions of imagi-l 
nation from the confuſion of common dreams. 3A 

I thought I found myſelf (I knew not how tranſport. 
ed thither) on the confines of that world, which MII- Y 
ro fo beautifully deſcribes. The idea of ſuch a ſcene 
Taiſed my curiofity ſo high, that, in defiance of the} 
dread of venturing alone in a place where I was an ut. 


ter ftranger, I was going to mix directly with the mul 


titude, that I might take a more diſtin and particular 


ground) nor run into a labyrinth, from whence it is im 


poſſible to return, without the aſſiſtance of ſome ſupe- 
rior being to direct your ſteps, and diſperſe the miſts of 


prejudice and ignorance, which at preſent obſtruRt you 


fight.” 

Such an interdiction was not ineffeQual : I flopped 
abaſhed and terrified ; but curioſity again getting the 
better of my fear, Pardon, mighty lord! (anſwered 
I. proſtrating myſelf before him) the error of inadver- 
tency, nor impute to thy ſervant the fault of his nature, 
The deſcription I have read of this place has inflamed 
my foul with a curioſity too ſtrong to bear. O let thy 
beneficence indulge it for a moment. To thy direction 
J reſign myſelf. Do thou prefent the neceſſary clue to 
guide my ſteps, and open my eyes to the wonders which 
ſurround me.” 

« Ariſe! (replied he, ſmoothing his brow, with a 
{ſmile of complacency) I blame not thy curioſity ; un- 
der the direction of reaſon, its impulſe is the ftrongelth 
and moſt extenſive cauſe of human knowledge. Bui 
the more important duty of my particular ſtation pet. 
mits me not to attend to the gratification of it myſeli, 
I preſide over theſe regions of folly and confuſion, which 
my ſtricteſt vigilance is not more than neceſſary to keep 
from falling into utter anarchy. However, thou ſha 
not be diſappointed. The ſpirit who conducts my ſud: 


jet 
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As hither from the earth will ſoon arrive. Him will 
order to go with you, and give you the gratification, 
ou defire, which the nature of his office, and his con- 
ration in the world enable him to do more ſatisfac- 
rily than I can, who am too much taken up with other 


Watters, to attend to ſuch trifles as the actions of man- 
. Find, And opportunely here he comes. ARI EL, (con- 


ene nued he, addrefling himſelf to another ſpirit who juſt 

the en joined us) this mortal is permitted to take a view 
wut. f our myſterious empire. Do thou conduct him in 
nul. fety through it, and inform him of every thing that is 


Proper for him to know, and for thee to reveal.” 
> ſee At theſe words he vaniſhed from my ſight; and 


ap- ciel advancing to me with an air of affability and kind- 
uou; gels, Come, thou moſt favoured of mortals, (ſaid he) 
the nd enjoy an indulgence hitherto denied to man. The 
s im. ¶Nventurous bard, whoſe bold deſcription led you hi- 


er, ſnatched but a general glimpſe, as he flew by. 
ſts oi he whole ſhall be diſcloſed to you, and all its myſ- 
your ries explained. ? | 

Encouraged by the manner in which he ſpoke, I 


ped, Maiſed my eyes from the ground, where fear and reve- 
g theſWence had fixed them, and addrefling myſelf to him, 
yered Accept, (faid I) moſt gracious ſpirit, the warmeſt 
dver Mx preſſion of my gratitude for this ineſtimable favour. 
ture. Head where thou wilt, thy willing ſervant follows; 
amed hut if it be not too much far me to aſk, vouchſafe firſt 


> inform me what is this place called, and who are 
etionbe inhabitants of it. 
ue to © The world, which is thus opened to your view, 
which anſwered he) is THE PARADISE OF FOOLS; 
here ſelf-deluded man, thro' endleſs ages, continues 
1th ao act over the abſurdities in which he blindly placed 
; un-Whe-happineſs of his life. Till you have compleated the 
li ppointed probation of mortality, and are purifiediby 
ButWeath, from the ſtains and infirmities of a corruptible 
dody, you are not able to ſee their actions in their ge 
nyſelf Ruine colours, ſtripped of the diſguiſes which impole* 


pon themſelves; for as they are aRuated by their for? 


o keepner paſſions, they ſtill labour under all the weakneſſes 


nd imperfections of their former ſenſes : however, I 


— 
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will remove the veil for a moment, and give you a ach 
of human nature, in a ſtate that never was before re. Me 
vealed to mortal eyes.” — Saying this, he touched my 1; 
eyes with the end of a wand which be held in his hand, I 7 
when inſtantly a flood of light broke in 2 them, tha We. 
illumined all my. ſoul. ai, 
It is impoſſible for words to convey an idea of what Hav 
I felt at this view of humau life, diveſted of all the ſpe- Men. 
cious colouring which men mutually put on to deceire T 
each other, and that with ſuch eagerneſs and induſtry, dun 
as often to hide the impoſition from themſelves alſo in Mga: 
the end, and ſo become the dupes of their own deceit. o 
Amazed at ſuch a ſcene, I could not help exclaiming, Da. 
« OO fapient ſpirit, what can this be? The actions oi | 
theſe beings bear the ſtrongeſt reſemblance to thoſe off 
man; but there is a vein of folly runs through them all, 1 | 
which makes them look as abſurd and ridiculous as the ay 
tricks of children in their mimic plays. Can this be their ve: 
eternal employment? Or is it poſſible that they mould 
be inſenſible of the groſſneſs of ſuch folly !” 
duch is the life of man, (returned the ſpirit with 
A ſignificant ſmile) and ſo appeared the moſt important 
of his actions, to beings unaffe cted with the weakneſs M.,; 
of his nature. This world is, as it were, a RErLEc- 
Tien of that which you have lived in. In i it, as Inf 
A MIRROUR, you behold the human heart in all its 
various ſituations. You. ſhall have a view of the whole; 
but to make the gratification of your curioſity the moreſhic} 
ſatisfactory, I will lead you firſt to yon ' fantaſtic ſcene, ¶Mxec 
where your knowledge of ſome of the actors will make pp 
the farce more intereſting to you; for you mutt obſerve, ſi 
that as this world of ours is but a ſhadow of that of 
man, it neceſſarily is divided like it into different coun- 
tries, which bear the ſame names, and are in every re-. Maſor 
ſpe under the fame circumſtances as theſe. But I ſee iat 
your ſight is dazzled: with this extraordinary degree off My 
light; 1 will therefore draw. the veil over it again, and de 
reſtore things to that appearance which is ſuited to your gif 
preſent ſtate. 
Whenever occaſion requires, I will remove the Ie ſo 
obſtacles which obſtrut human ſenſe, and enable "'Y 4 J 


teh gan. 
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abi perceive the particular objects which I point to, at 
re. Me greateſt diſtance; free from the confuſion that an 
my alimited view of ſuch a complicated ſcene muſt una- 


nd, didably throw you into. The walls of the cloſet ſnall 


hat e tranſparent to your eye; and the ſecret whiſper ſound 

ctinctly in your car.” — With theſe words, he 

hatBWaved his wand before my eyes; and immediately the 
ſpe· ene ſunk into its original obſcurity, 
eivel 
try, und, we glided through the air, with a velocity that 
o nWſtanced thought, though without any apparent motion 


cel. our own, till we arrived at the place which he fixed 
ung, i as a proper ſtation for our purpoſe. 


s Oo! As ſoon as we ſtopped, ©* We are now (ſaid he) in 


e of ide midſt of the buſy ſcene ; but I have made your 


all, 
; the 1 . 
their 
ould 


rm imperceptible to thoſe purblind beings, ſo that you 
ay indulge your curioſity, without interruption or dif- 
very.” ER th, 


M— . * 


with CHAP. I. 

Ttan = | 

kneis Mruitleſs reflections. The hiflory of Mr. SUGARCANE 
LEc-| 


is introduced by that of his illuſtrious father, 
s 11 | | | | 


hole; 
more 
ſcene, 
make] 
ſerve, | 


[ \ HE firſt thing that canght my attention, when 
I had recovered from the aſtomſhment with 
hich my method of travelling had ſtruck me, was a 


apping their hands, and thouting round a perſon, who 
as addrefling them in the moſt inſinuating manner, 


hat of While people, employed by him, ferved them with wine, 
cou, quantities. ſufficient to drown every glimmering of 
ry 1e-Waſon, and deprive them 'of all power of attending to 
VE aus, ads 

zree off My vuide'faw my furprize, and without waiting for 
n, and defirins an explanation of the cauſe of it, reſumed ' 


0 youl 


i at, to.the groſs ſenſes of the beings round us, ſeemed 
ve the , 


e ſoft whiſper of the paſling breeze. x 
ble yoaßg , 1 ſee you are amazed at the unaccountable extra- 


— \zance of the ſcene before you. This one inſtance, 


i even 
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The ſpirit then took my hand, and riſing with a 5 


Ixed multitude of all ages and degrees of mankind, 


 diſcourlſe.in theſe words, which he uttered in a voice, 


4 


AX 
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even were there not ten thouſand others equally fla. 
grant, would be ſufficient to ſhew how abſolutely folly ! 
rules the heart of man. | "2 
„Of all the tranſactions of human life, there is ſcarce 
one of more real importance to it than this in which MF 
theſe people are at a preſent engaged. They are chuſ- MP 
ing a perſon to repreſent them in the legiſlature ; to yt” 
protect their properties, to promote their intereſts, and f 
provide laws for the preſervation and increaſe of their MF * 
happineſs and glory; and conſequently into the hands . 
of this repreſentative do they commit the care of every MF 
thing juſtly dear to them in the world. (You are to 
take notice, that in conformity to the illufion under E [1 
which theſe infatuated beings act, I ſpeak of them and 4 
their actions, as if they ſtill were in the world they have F< 
left; and this cantion I give you, once for all, to pre- fi 
vent miſtake and confuſion.) 1 . 
But. what are the qualifications required for this of 
ſacred truſt? and by what arts does the candidate for 
it inſinuate himſelf into the confidence of the people, to 
obtain ſuch an unlimited power over them? Examine 
the ſcene before you, and there you ſee the whole myſ- 
tery. The ambitious are plied with promiſes, the co- 
vetous with bribes, and all with liquor, till they are 
heated to a degree of intoxication ſufficient to make 
them give credit to whatever he ſays, it matters not 
how contradictory to common ſenſe, and the condud 
of his paſt life: for who could be expected to ſacrifice 
his fortune, and proſtitute his reaſon in the manner th 
perſon does, to a romantic deſire of doing ſervice to 
thoſe, who are ſo wretchedly improvident that they 
will not ferve themſelves? What has he who ſells him- 
ſelf a right to expeR, but to be ſold again ? | I 
Thus far the eleQors ſeem to be the only fools, and 
to leave a name of ſtill a blacker import to their elected 
repreſentative. But to a nearer view the imaginary dif- mo 
| ference vaniſhes, and all appear equally entitled to ad- 
miſſion into this place. | | 
« For who, that gave the leaſt attention to the 
voice of reaſon, would diſſipate his own wealth, and till! 
ſacrifice 


( 


X 
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fla. crifce the ſolid happineſs of independance, to acquire 
ally power of committing a breach of truſt, as abſurd as 

is perfidious? Or what are the mighty advantages 
ce Pen propoſed by the moſt fanguine purſuer of ſuch a 
nich heme ? Nothing but a deceitful ſmile of court-favour, 
nul. in ignominious preference in the execution of ſome ini- 
; to Avitus job, for which he receives the paltry reward of 
and precarious penſion or employment, the value of which 


3 
2 A 


heir inconſiderable, in compariſon of what he has laviſhed 
ands the infamous purſuit ; not to mention the proſtitution 
very 8 his conſcience and honour. 46s : : 
re to .“ Nor does the folly of his electors, in ſuffering them- 
nder lves to be ſeduced by ſuch baſe motives, in the leaſt 
and MEquit him of perfidy. The moſt venal elector who 


havel er took a bribe, would refuſe the candidate with de- 
Pre- 1 


—Reftation, who ſhould openly avow the iniquity of his 

ptentions, and tell him, he bought his power on pur- 
this Mole to fell it again. Profeſſions of honeſty, however 
e for probable, are always expected; and though partiali- 
e, to palliates to himſelf his own venality and corruption, 
mine e looks for promiſes of the oppoſite virtues from the 
myſ. andidate, which he implicitly believes, becauſe it is 
e co.” intereſt that he ſhould have them. Re ; | 
y a uus groſs as this prevarication is, it obviates eve- 
make N <xcuſe the candidate can make for his corruption, and 
© 0 onvicts him of perfidy even againſt his equally corrupt 
adutli lector. But not to dwell upon the iniquity of this prac- 
crifice Mee, there is a degree of folly in it, that would exceed 
i elief, did not too frequent experience prove it. It is 
- WElling a man's birth-right for even leſs than a meſs of 
they ottage; for what ſecurity has the elector of enjoying 
is bribe, or the repreſentative his penſion, when the 
ery act that earns them theſe wretched wages of proſ- 
jtution, abſolutely enflaves them to the tyranny of that 


Is, andy dower which they have thus jointly laboured to erect, 
og Ind which can deprive them of theſe and every other 
ry on molument of life at pleafure ? | 


I have been inſenſibly led into theſe reflections, by 
he execrable folly of the ſcene before us ; but, obvious 
nd juſt as they are, the force of them will appear in a 
al fironger light, when illuſtrated by a ſhort view of 
be life of this very candidate, the circumſtances of 

Vol. I. B 2/7 "9 which 
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which prove the truth of every remark that I ma de, be 


yond a poſſibility of doubt. Genera] reaſoning is too 


mind into error; but inſtances from matter of fact can 
never deceive. | 

« His name is Sugarcane he was born in London, 
where his father, for ſome little time, followed one of 


nurſe, he had been bred at the pariſh charge. 


« The fanguineneſs of his temper equalled the 


the meaneſt mechanic trades; to which, after unex- 
pectedly outliving the negleQs and cruelties of a pariſh 


1 0 ro 
often founded on falſe principles, and leads the unwary r 
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ſtrength of his conſtitution, and would not permit him 


to remain long contented in ſo low a ſtation, though i 
poverty ſeemed to preclude every poſſible hope riſing 
to an higher, except by the flow ſteps of honeſt ;ndufl % 
try. But this he deſpiſed as beneath him; and being 
freed from every reſtraint of honeſty and virtue, by the 
Principles which he had imbibed in his education at a 
charity-ſchool, he reſolved to ſtrike out a ſhorter way, 


or fall in the attempt, 


« Accordingly, in a little time after his marriage, he 
quitted his trade, and laid out his wife's fortune, which 


was no more than the ſayings of a life of ſervitude, on 3 ; 
the ſtock of a public houſe, as the way in which he 


could exert his abilities to the beſt advantage. 


In the courſe of his education at the charity-ſchool, 
he had formed acquaintances with ſeveral of the moſt 2 
promiſing youths of the age, his ſchool-fellows, the vi- 
vacity of whoſe parts had been early diſplayed in offer- 
ing inſults to the very hands which reached them bread, 
patrolling the ſtreets at midnight, beating the watch, 
breaking up brothels, which refuſed to ſubmit to their | 


pleaſure, and ſtanding bullies for whores : and who as 


they advanced to riper years ſhewed equal genius and | 


ſpirit, in ſtriking out and executing various ways for 


remedying the partiality of fortune, and wreſting her 
favours from the leſs worthy hands into which ſhe had 


blindly given them. 


„With theſe he immediately improved his former | 


acquaintance into the cloſeſt intimacy, not only afford- 


ing them ah harbour in his houſe when they were . 
| GT der 
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er apprehenſion of the ungenerous ſeverity of the laws, 
bor few of them ever fell from the hopes of their youth, 
r relinquiſhed the practices in which they had been fo 
can arly trained) but alſo frequently purchaſing the prizes 
Fs hich they had fo gallantly taken at the hazard of their 
don, Mives, and ſo ſaving them from the additional danger of 
ffering theme fale to ſtrangers. In return for which 
T:rvices they generally gave him ſuch cheap bargains, 
hat the profit overweighed his fears, and confirmed his 
hopes of making an eaſy fortune in a ſhort tine. 
„ “FgBut this happy proſpe& was ſoon overcaſt. Some 
pf his moſt intimate friends having: the bad luck not to 
ugh come off ſo cleverly in their enterprizes as uſual, his 
me "FFeal for the public good prompted him to turn evidence 
duf- Woainſt them; by which precaution alſo, he prevented 
eing their making diſcoveries to his diſadvantage. But 
the rhough he ſaved his life by this prudence, circumſtances 
at 2 MWppeared fo ſtrong againſt him upon the whole, as the 
way, priginal contriver, and principal manager of the ſcheme, 
hat he was ordered to take a voyage to the Veſt-Indies, 
2, he Mo aſſiſt in civilizing the favage natives, and improve the 
hich Intereſts of an infant colony, by his ſuperior abilities and 
„ On MWddreſs, „„ 
h he I have been ſo particular in this affair, which hap- 
ened when the perſon before us was about three years 
pid, becauſe it laid the foundation of his preſent for- 
molt une. His father naturally took him with him; and as 
is prudence had made him be always upon his guard, 
e was able to make ſuch proviſion for his voyage, that 
t was neither ſo uncomfortable, nor his proſpect ſo de- 
atch, perate, as is uſual with perſons in his circumſtances. | 
The firſt thing he did on his arrival, was to pur- 


ho as Mhaſe a plantation, which he was able to ſtock ſo well, 
s and What in a very few years, between the profits which 


s for he reaped from that, and the advantages his ſuperior 


; her enowledge gave him in other dealings, he not only ac- 
had Nuired a fortune beyond his moſt ſanguine expectations, 


but alſo aroſe to the higheſt honours and power, in that 
part of the world, to which the ignominous manner of 
als going there was no obſtruction, as it had been the 


veneral Caſe. 3 
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CH A-P. II. 


The hero of the tale makes his appearance. 
| fruits of good education, 


* > 
« T may bejudged that his worſhip's mind was too My 
I intent upon matters of more moment to permit a1 
his taking much thought about the education of his ſon. fa 
Indeed, the notions he had formed of ſuch affairs, from pr 
w 


the education he had received himſelf, made him think My 
any great trouble or expence about ſuch a trifle quite ti 
unneceſſary, He therefore had him taught to read and FH 
write a little by an attorney, who had unluckily carried Me 
the practice of his profeſſion rather too far in his own Mic: 
country, by ſigning a client's name to receipts for mo- pl 
ney, without his knowledge, for which he had been 
compelled to travel. hither, where he now ſerved his fa 
worthip in the capacity of his clerk ; and the politer ac- fat 
compliſhments of dancing, muſick, fencing, &c. &c. he Fw 
was inftruQed in by a young gentleman from the theatre, an 
whoſe intenſe application to the buſineſs of his profeſſi- di. 
on had ſo entirely wrapped him up in perſonated cha- at 
raQers, that he had unfortunately forgot to lay them ¶ co 
aſide, and re- aſſume his own in common affairs of life; Wer 
but had gone in many different ones, according to the Neo 
parts he meant to play, to different tradeſmen with whom 
he had a defire to have dealings, who, upon the diſco- me 
very of the miſtake, were ſuch illiberal diſcouragers of Wan 
merit, as to impute it to a fraudulent deſign, and lay A ce! 
him alſo under the neceſſity of making the ſame voyage. 
As the young ſquire's parts were lively, he ſoon 
made a happy proficiency under ſuch eminent maſters. 
Before he was quite fifteen, he could dance, ſing, and 


play on the guitar almoſt as well as his maſter ; and re- Lor 
peat ſeveral ſpeeches out of plays, which he had learn 
ed by rote from him, to the great delight and ſurprize 
of all who heard him: and by eighteen, he could make . 
a ſhift to read a play himſelf, and write a billet-doux, 

as well as was neceſlary for a gentleman of his rank and ea. 
fortune. . Jail 
WH % Nor ef, 


* 


* 
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«© Nor was the care of his tutors confined to the ac- 
compliſhments of his perſon only: they alſo formed his 
mind in proper principles, civil, ſocial, moral, and re- 
Iligious. Accordingly, to open his way of thinking, and 

free him from the narrow prejudices of vulgar educati- 

on, he was taught, that religion was a cheat; virtue, 
tog want of ſpirit; and law a bugbear, fit only to reſtra in 
mit and terrify the ignorant and poor: and theſe opinions, 
ſon. far from being merely ſpeculative, ruled the conſtant 
om practice of his life. Bred up among a croud of ſlaves, 
ink who trembled at his nod, he looked upon himſelf as en- 


uite titled to treat every one with haughtineſs and tyranny. 
and Je indulged every paſſion with which youtł and flattery 


ried could inflame his heart, laughed at every thing that was 
wn called facred, and enquired what was law, only for the 
mo- pleaſure of tranſgrefling it. 35 
deen While his pleaſures affected only himſelf, he was 

his ſafe from interruption or reſtraint from his father; but 
r ac- Wat length, ſome conſequences happening to attend them 
>, he which interfered with his buſineſs, ſuch as the diſabling 
atre, and deaths of ſome of his ſlaves, whom the ſquire had 
feſſi-⸗diverted himfelf with proving bis ſtrength and dexterity 


1488 


cha- Wat bis weapons upon; and the flight of others, for rapes 


hem committed on their wives and daughters, he reſolved to 
life; ſend him over to England, to poliſh his manners, and 
o the eomplete his education. | 
hom = * Nor were theſe, weighty as they were, the only 
liſco- | I motives for his forming this reſolution. An affair of 
rs of another nature made him alfo think his ſon's abſence ne- 
d lay ceſſary, at leaſt, for ſome tine. N 
vage. 1 855 . 
ſoon 75 | 7 N 
iter HA. N. 10 80 
z, and | ; Oo 15 
nd re- ¶ Love triumphant over nature, but foiled by art, Theas 
leain- | ; trical morality. 
rprize 3 | | | | | 
| make lf "WHERE lived in the neighbourhood of his wor- 
-doux, ſhip a clergyman who had been obliged to 
nk and ea ve his native country, to avoid being thrown into 


ail for a debt he had contracted by going to law, to 
defend a living which had been given him by a noble- 


4% Not 


(V b 


man, to whom he had been tutor, and whoſe right of 
preſentation was diſputed by the biſhop of the dioceſe, v 
« His lawyers had encouraged him to carry on the r 
ſuit by the moſt confident aſſurances of fucceſs, and his e 
patron promiſed him to defray the expence of it; but + h 
on his being caſt by the biſhop, his lordihip denied his p 
having ever given him ſuch a promife ; and his lawyers h. 
abſolutely refuſed to make even the leaft abatement in 
the bill of coſts, which they immediately brought him, (t 
and which was ſo entirely beyond his ability to diſcharge, "i as 
that he had no way of preſerving his liberty but by de 
flight. hi 
lt muſt be thought, that the converſation of ſuch in 
a perſon could not be much in the taſte of his new ve 
neighbours ; but the inoffenſiveneſs of his conduct, and fo 
the convenience of the influence which his virtues ſoon 8 
obtained him over the ignorant ſavages, inſenſibly recon. v 
ciled them to him, and even gained him ſome degree of! 4 ſe 
their eſteem and reſpect. ib 
% Euphranor (that was the clergyman's name) had a fn 
daughter much about the age of our young ſquire, who 
was bleſſed with every beauty of mind and body, fin 
Neighbourhood naturally introduced an acquaintance W« 
between their families, which was ſoon improved into a ne 
tenderer connection between the young pair. Y 
«© Nor was this to be wondered at! Her it was im- 
poſſible for man to behold unmoved ; and in the gifts of 
fortune, and the external advantages of form, he had 
confeſſed ſuperiority over all the young men in that part 
of the world. As to the defects of his mind, they ſeen- 
ed to proceed rather from want of proper education IF did 
than from any natural propenſity to vice; and therefore, ha! 
as he was ſtill ſo young, might eaſily be removed. By 
From the time he became acquainted with Maria, of 
(fo Euphranor's daughter was called) his heart felt ſen be 
fations which it had ever been a ſtranger to before. Hy we 
was unhappy every moment he was from her, ye WI. 
when in her fight, there was a majeſtic delicacy in hei me 
whole behaviour, that humbled him in his own eyes 467: 
and held him in a ſtate of diſtant awe and almoſt adoræ . for 
tion. neg 
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© This neceſſarily had an immediate effect upon his 
whole condutt. He grew thoughtful, diſcontented, and 
E reſerved; complained of the deficiencies of his educati- 
Jon, which her accompliſhments of every kind ſhewed 
him in the moſt mortifying light, and avoided the com- 
pany, and expreſſed an abhorrence of the pleaſures he 
had always been fo fond of before. | | | 
Such a change ſoon alarmed his theatrical tutor, 
(the other had been long diſmiſſed from his care of him) 
as he ſaw that it threatened the ſubverſion of his aſcen- 
dency over him. To obviate ſuch a misfortune required 
his immediate care; in which he was ſo far from doubt- 
ging of ſucceſs, that he even hoped to turn it to his ad- 
vantage, by his experience and addreſs, and make it a 
foundation for a firmer power than he yet enjoyed. 
* *© Aezcordingly he threw himſelf one evening in his 
way, as he was returning from Euphranor's; and ob- 
27 ſerving him more than uſually thoughtful, * What is 
the matter? (faid he, clapping him familiarly on the 
ſhoulder) Has Dulcinea frowned upon her love-fick 
ſwain? Hah! hah! hah! Come chear up; we will 
find ſome way to appeaſe her wrath, What, ſigh for a 
woman? for ſhame, let no ſueh thing be ſaid : it is be- 


* 
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nto 4 neath you, quite beneath you. l 
, = Who'd be that ſordid fooliſh thing calld nan? 

5 ne 3 The lordly bull ranges thro all the field, 

7 py 3 And from the herd ſingling bis female out, 

i — = Enjoys her, and abandons ber at will, = 

ſeen +4 There's an example for you to imitate z follow the 
cation dictates of nature, unfophiſticated by prieſtcraft, and be 
eſole, happy. What miſchief have prieſts done in the world! 


If it were not for the writings of poets, and the practice 


Hari of players, to open the eyes of mankind, there would 
lu ſen be no ſuch thing as happineſs or pleaſure. Before men 
. He were made fools of by religion, the fexes converfed 
„ yo without reſtraint, and variety gave a reliſh to enjay- 
in hei ment: and fo it does ftill in my country. Dear Lon- 
eyes en! thou paradiſe of pleaſure! there is opportunity 
ador for indulging every paſſion : opportunity, that is not 


neglected. There the wiſe world laughs at every 


B 4 fooliſh 
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fooliſh notion which interferes with delight: Beauty i; 
not kept only to be looked at ; it ae half way, "of 
and courts the uſe it was deſigned for; and fo it would 7 
here, if men would manage right, and not raiſe obſtacle; . 
to their own happineſs.” 1 


0, 
6c This elaborate ſpeech had the defired effect. The j 
awe in which the ſquire had been kept by his miſtreſs, Þ 
had already begun to fit very uneaſy upon him, and hi 
own inclinations confirmed his tutor's arguments. Ac. 1. 
cordingly he reſolved to follow his directions for the at- elar 
tainment of a pleaſure, which he ſaw no other proſpea} q eri 
of enjoying. an i. 
“He no ſooner fignified this reſolution, than it due N . 
his tutor with the higheſt joy. He embraced him in rap nity 
ture; and, 1a the fullneſs of his heart, diſcloſed a varie- 6 
ty of ſchemes for accompliſhing their defignyſhall ob J Poren 


jections to the juſtice of which he eafily removed ; prov- had 
ing by the unerring morality of modern comedy, tha, | K. 
woman is but a creature made for man's pleaſure, axl the | 
therefore that every method for making her ſubſervient u Maſſu. 
5 original end of ber creation, is lawful for bim u ; * 
|: ther 
This doctrine he confirmed both by the practice Nupor 
of the fineſt gentlemen, and by the implicit confeſſion o vice 
the fineſt ladies of the age, who would never go to fee il © 
the plays, in which thoſe principles are openly incu, 
cated, with ſuch eagerneſs, nor encourage. the players 


*oOnv 
arth 


whoſe greateſt merit conſiſfs in giving them all the force 1 dejed 
and graces of exprefſion and action, and whoſe own the 
lives are invariably formed upon them, with ſuch dit, Nihe « 


tinguiſhed marks of their favour, if they could ifooill the c 
the truth, or diſapproved the practice of them. Frrica 
This reaſoning appeared fo concluſive, that it re-W<Ric 
moved every ſhadow of ſcruple ; and they direQly en- t wa 
| tered into conſultation upon the means for putting thei 
ſchemes in execution: which they ſettled without ap 
fooliſh reſtraint from the miſtaken — of honour 


virtue, or religion, 
C H Af. 
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f awell-laid ſcheme diſappointed, The great advantagt 
of being well read in the drama. The ſcene of action 
is changed. "# 


his “ J)URSUANT to their plot the ſquire went next 
- morning to viſit Maria, as uſual; when he de- 
clared his paſſion with the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of ſin- 
eerity; as an inconteftible proof of which, he propoſed 
an immediate marriage, but to be kept ſecret from both 
rheir fathers, till they ſhould find ſome happy opportu- 
ap- nity of gaming their approbation of it. 
At the former part of this propoſal, a modeſt bluſh 
—FRover-ſpread Maria's face; and ſhewed that her heart 
ov- had no objection to it; but the firſt mention of ſecrecy 
hat Wreſtored her to herſelf. She thanked him politely for 
ani the favourable opinion he profeſſed to have of her; but 
it 1 aſſured him, at the ſame time, that ſhe: never indulged 
n % even a thought which ſhe imagined improper for her fa- 
ther's immediate knowledge; much leſs would venture 
pon the moſt important action of life, without his ad- 


Rice | 3 


nd vice and approbation. 2 
fete © The determined manner in which ſhe ſaid this, 
cul- Neonvinced her lover, that it was in vain to preſs her 


arther. He therefore returned to his tutor, greatly 
ejected at the diſappointment : for had ſhe conſented, 
own the tutor was to have diſguiſed himſelf, and perforated 
the chaplain of a man of war that happened to lie upon 
pute the coaſt at that time, to marry them; which his thea- 
trical talents enabled him to do, without danger of de- 
t re. rection, and then, when his pupil's paſſion was gratified, 
en- it was only confeſſing the ſtratagem, (and all firatagems 
1 are lawful in love and war) and parting with her at 
an ence; or, if ſhe ſhould prove refractory, and diſcover 
our the whole, his worſhip's power, which would not fail 
eo be exerted on ſuch an occaſion, was ſufficient to bear 
them through triumphant. ER E 
But unexpected as this diſappointment was, the 
utor ſoon found reſources in the fertility of his own ge- 
uus to remedy it. After a pauſe of a few moments, 
3 | B 2 ; « Califlal 


WW 
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« Califfa! (ſaid he, ſpeaking to himſelf as if in deep ¶ ob 
conſideration) Caliſta] and then prove a criminal cor- eve 
reſpondence, both before and after her marriage, with 9 
ſome faſt friend who would not deny the charge! Ves! 
that might do; but ſtay !— Monimia! Aye! Monimia 
is the thing. Then ſpeaking to the ſquire, as if he did hin 
not know that he had over-heard him: | 3p 
© Well then (ſaid he) if ſhe will preclude herſeli MF — 
from the poor conſolation of pity, let her blame herſelf. 
My bow 1s not truſting to one ſtring. Ves! you ſhall 8 
have her, my friend: you ſhall have her as long as you $4: 
pleaſe ; and when your deſires are ſatiated, you ſhall MF |, 
get rid of her without reproach. My plot, it is true, is "oh 3 
deeply laid; but I have precedents enough in dramatic 
writ to juſtify it. You ſhall marry her publicly, (leave 
me to reconcile your father to it I) and then what is e. 
fier at any time than to catch ſome faithful. friend in bed 
with her, which may be brought about by your ſteal- Why 
ing from her in her ſleep, and letting me, for inſtance, cas 
take your place; after which a divorce will be obtained his 
without difficulty, 5 ait) 
Then pluming himſelf in his ſagacity, and ſtruting In 
a ſtep or two back and forward with an air of import. Mor 
ance, I have not ſtudied the drama fo long (faid he) « 
to be at a loſs now for a ſcheme to ſupplant the virtue of 
of a girl, or elude the vigilance of a bookiſh doating fig! 
father; let her therefore tell him her ſtory, as ſoon as Wand 
ſhe pleaſes, I am prepared for both. As for his wor- it v 
ſhip, I know that he will readily join in any thing to 
pull down the pride of that parſon, in revenge for hi inte 
having the afſurance to arraign his conduct by preach- I feet 
is up to others, and practiſing himſelf a courſe of MW niſl 
life, in all reſpeRs, ſo oppoſite to his own.” "YM <qu 
«« But deeply as this deſign was laid, it met with WM fov 
the ſame fate, and from the ſame motive, with the MW wh 
former. The moment her lover left her, Maria in- Mat e 
formed her father of his propoſal, who in the upright- his 
neſs of his heart went directly, and diſcloſed it to bi, + 
worſhip. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the rage into ing 
which ſuch a ftory threw him. He immediately ſear ma 
off his fon to England, to prevent the diſgrace of his ; gar 
making ſo unworthy a match ; and far from being 
| | =, 
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obliged to Euphranor for making the diſcovery, bore him 
ever after the moſt implacable hatred, for being father 
to the object of his ſon's paſſion. 0 
s for the tutor, the time appointed for his tra- 
ia A vels not being yet expired, he was obliged to ſtay be- 
d hind, and truſt his pupil to his own management.” 


CHAP. VI 


— 


medley of high and low life. Prejudice of education 
involves him in many diſagreeable circumſtances, and 
at length brings him into eminent danger. 


| ** UR hero arrived in England without any acci- 
8 dent. His father, it may be judged, did not 
burthen him with much advice. Two things only he 


his pride had prompted him to give him unlimited cre- 
dit) and matrimony without his expreſs approbation. 
In every thing elſe, he left him to his own. government, 
or indeed, more properly ſpeaking, to chance. 

of this much. The moment his fon was out of his 
fight, he ſcorned all reſtraint, however eaſy and juſt ; 


it was only to raiſe a deſire of oppoſition to it. 


into every faſhionable expence, with an eagerneſs that 
feemed to court ruin. He had houſes ſumptuouſly fur- 
niſhed at all places of pleaſurable reſort ; he ſet up 
equipages which vied in magnificence with thoſe of a 


with ſovereign prince, kept running-horſes, hounds, 'and 


1 the? whores ; and to complete bis character, played deeply 


ight- his antagoniſts an advantage over his ignorance. 


o bil All this he did, from an abſurd vanity of follow-+ . 2 
into ing the faſhion ; to indulge his own taſte, which the: | - 


ſent manner of his education had fixed upon the moſt vul- 


f bis gar pleaſures, and groſſeſt ſenſualities, he ran into the 


being oppoſite 


Squire SUGARCANE arrives in England. An odd 


cautioned him againſt, which were extravagance (for 


a 
hy 


«© But he might have ſpared himſelf the trouble even 


and if his father's advice had any influence upon him, 


*« Accordingly, as ſoon as he got to London, he ran 


in- at every game, in which art and experience could give 


* 
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oppoſite extreme of low life. Thus he oftener ſlept in 
ſome filthy brothel, than in any of his own elegant 
houſes ; while his equipage waited whole mornings at 


than the humble patrollers of the fireets; and while 


he was throwing away thoufands among gamblers of 
faſhion, his heart languiſhed for a game of put or al- 
fours, for a pint of beer, or a dram of gin; and he 


often ſtole away, from the moſt elegant entertainments 


« 


Out 


bria 
his door, he was in a dirty diſguiſe driving an hackney 
coach; he got drunk with his grooms, and rode his heit 
own races; and the converſation of his dog-boys was mw 
the greateſt pleaſure he reaped from his hounds. The 
miſtreſſes whom he kept at the moft profuſe expence, 

he ſeldom ever ſaw; his amours rarely ſoaring higher 


ery 


which luxury could devife, to carouſe and riot among n 


chairmen and porters in a night cellar. 


« Such a courſe of life neceffarily involved bim in i 
numberleſs ſerapes and troubles. Accuſtomed to con- 
verſe with none but dependants, and lord it over ſlaves, 
who dared not even murmur at his cruelty and abuſes, Wi 
he could not bear to be treated as an equal by perſons 
whoſe more moderate expences made him think them 
of inferior fortpnes ; and on the ſſighteſt contradiction 
to his will, in his ſervants, or any others of the lower 
ſtations of life, would fly out into his uſual outrages, 
beating, and wounding them in the moſt cruel manner. 

de confequences of this conduct were always diſ- 
agreeable. Ihe former returned the inſolence of his 
behaviour with the moit mortifying contempt; or with 
perſöna! affronts, which pride and cowardice equally } 
prevented his reſenting in the only manner that could 
put an end to them; and the harpies of the law extort- 
ed ample ſatisfaction from his purſe for the injuries of 
the latter, and that often after he had ſuffered ſuffici- 


1:8 


ently before from the ſuperior Epen of thole who I 


complained of him. 


e Such an hurricane of riot and a was 
too violent to laſt long. An accident that happened 
in one of his nocturnal exploits lowered his ſpirits 
for a time, and gave his ny a tel: tumultuous 7 


turn, 


« al 
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A party, among whom he was, having ſallied 
tout one night from the tavern in the madneſs of ine- 
t briation, to fcour the ſtreets, and ſignalize their bra- 
7 very on all who ſhould be fo unfortunate as to fall in 
heir way, ſtumbled upon a watchman aſleep upon his 


tand. The figure of the wretch would have beſpoke 
ompaſſion from any human creatures under the direc- 
ton of reaſon. He was worn out with age, and ap- 
peared an object much more proper to receive, than 
ive protection. But the miſery of his appearance 
enly raiſed their mirth ; and one of them of uncommon 
it and humour ſaying, what a ſurprize it would be to 
he old fellow, to awake in the other world, our hero, 
is ho was the moſt drunk in the company, and perhaps 
*ZWoft accuſtomed to ſuch feats, directly drew his ſword, 
nd plunged it into his body.” | 

& © Such an action ſtruck them all with horror. They 
Inſtantly took to flight, in which he attempted to fol- 
ow them ; but conſcious affright deprived him of the 
itle firength which liquor had left, and he fell at his 


_—.. 
Bs 1 


ns ength in the ſtreet, where he lay unable to riſe, though 
em ot inſenſible of the danger that hung over his head, 
on Wis apprehenſions of which were far from being leſſened 
7er y bearing the wretch cry out murder; as he thought 
es, impoſſible for him to out- live ſuch a wound, though 


e joke he had deſigned was diſappointed, and it hap- 
ened not to put him to immediate death. 
The firſt cry of murder brought a number of the 
eighbouring watchmen to the place, who found the 
ally Huire with his fword drawn lying on the ground by 
uld im, and every circumſtance of his appearance confirm- 
27t- g his guilt. But if this had not been ſufficient, there 
of Wanted not direct proof of it; for ſome of his compa- 
ei- ions conſidering the conſequences of having been known 
ho P have been in his company, and aware of the danger 
at might attend his impeaching them, returned im- 
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was Pediateſy to the place, and charged him directly with 
ned e ſact. il wap 
irits .“ On this he was dragged away to the round-houſe; 


here his fright ſoon recovered him from his drunken- 
1s, and ſhewed bim all the horrors of his ſituation. 


10us 


__ 
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In vain did he offer immenſe ſums for liberty to make his 
eſcape ; the affair was now public, and the watchman', 
wound was declared mortal, by a ſurgeon who had been 
called up to dreſs him. = | + 

Accordingly, after ſuffering the infults of the 
watch, and the revilings of his companions, who ſtrove 
to ſhew their own innocence by aggravating his guilt, 8 
for the remainder of the night, he was taken before a 
magiſtrate next morning, where the circumſtances of hi? 
crime were examined into with the moſt excruciating 
minuteneſs, and the conſequences blazoned in ſuch ter- 
rifying colours as wer? ſufficient to ſtrike the holdeſt 
heart with deſpair; and when thus properly prepared, 
he was committed to the common priſon, to wait the 
ſentence of the law, among the vileſt male factors who 
diſgrace the human name. : 
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CHAP. VII. 


An hair-breadth eſcape. The happineſs of being abſolute 7 
ly diſengaged in life. An unexpeted piece of neus 
ſhews the perverſeneſs of the human heart. ; b 


13 HE news of the ſquire's misfortune was imme- 
| diately ſpread over the whole town, and ot 
courſe ſoon came to the ears of his father's correſpon- 
dent; who, though he was highly diffatisfied with he 
manner of life, thought it was his duty not to defer. 2 
him in fuch a dreadful condition. He therefore wen! 
directly to the magiſtrate, and learning the circum 
ftances of the affair from him, found reaſon: to ſuſpec 
that it was not fo bad as was reprefented ; but was ag 
gravated with a deſign of extorting money from th 
terrified criminal, e 1 
In conſequence of this fuſpicion, he fent for i 
ſurgeon of character, and going to the place where th 
watchman lay (an attorney's houſe) inſiſted on ſeeing hf 
wound opened; when it appeared ſo far from bein 
mortal, that the ſurgeon declared it was not even dan 
gerous, with the leaſt care, the ſword having happ'l 
| 


* 
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Whit upon a rib, and fo only glanced between that and 
the ſkin. ” | 
n this difcovery, the merchant demanded his 
A criend's being admitted to bail; and on the magiſtrate's 


2 conſenting, becauſe he did not dare to refuſe, went 
e Ihimſelf to the priſon, with the joyful tidings : where 
t, Ihe found the deſponding wretch furrounded by a gang 
a Pof ſolicitors, and knights of the poſt, who were plan- 
iis ning ſchemes for his eſcape by perjury and chicane, and 
ns at the ſame time exaggerating his danger to enhance the 
r- price of their own damnation ; in earneſt of which, and 
et Mo quicken their invention, they had already received all 
ed, the money in his pocket, which amounted to a conſide- 
the 3 able ſum. | 
ho At the firſt fight of the merchant, thefe harpies 
Jvaniſhed like owls at the appearance of the ſun. The 
good man faw the ſquire's diftreſs, and judging that it 
— night be a proper time to work upon him, foftened thus 
y fear, he ſat down and entered into a friendly expoſ- 
XD vlation with him on the folly, vice, and danger of ſuch 
jute. life as he had led; and concluded by wiſhing, that his 
er Preſent almoſt miraculous eſcape might make a proper 


mpreſſion upon him, for the remainder of his life. 
"3 © The ſquire heard the former part of his diſcourſe 
ome: With liſtleſs inattention ; but at the mention of his 


nd of Eſcape, he fell upon his knees, and eagerly kiſſing his 
ſpon- riend's hand, conjured him to confirm the happy word. 
th hi i © It is impoſſible to deſcribe his ſituation on being 
geſen Watisfied that his danger was over. His ſpirits, ever in 
wen! xtreme, were raiſed as high as they had been dejected 
rcum Pefore; fo ſudden a tranſition from deſpair to hap- 
uſpel Pineſs (for ſo his joy for that moment might juſtly be 
as ag alled) almoſt depriving him of his ſenfes. He broke 


Mut into ſuch inconſiſtent extra vagancies of exulta- 
on, that he made his friggd for ſome time fear he 
Mould utterly loſe his rea 


for wh But his firength ſoon 
ere i iling under fuch accumulated fatigue, his fpirits ſunk 
ing bi to a ſettled calm; and he left the priſon in the moſt 


2 onal ſtate of mind he had been in ſince he came to 
npland, | 2-4 
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& The horrors he had endured in this affair made an A 
impreſſion on his mind, which influenced the remainder ® 1 
of his life. His danger determined him for ever againſt 
ſuch exploits as that which drew him inte it; and the F 4 
behaviour of his companions gave him fo ſtrong an 
averſion to ſuch ſociety, that he refuſed their viſits of | 
congratulation on his return to his own houſe, and never 
would mix with them more. 3 
He was now in fuch a ſtate of ſuſpence, for de 
choice of his future life, that had any. principles ol 
virtue been inculcated in his mind by education, he re, 
might moſt probably have followed their direction. But | = « 
when the voice of pleaſure, the tumults of dienten, 4 Ml 
and vice were ſilenced, all was a wretched void with. 
in him, and he was really obliged to give into the firſ 
ſcheme of active idlenefs which chance ſuggeſted, forl "It 
want of knowing what elſe to do. i#her 
« Juſt in this critical time, he happened to receive: . 
packet of letters from home. That of his father " 2 
threw careleſsly by, ſcarce half read through: but the 
ſight of his tutor's hand raiſing an expectation of ſome he 
news concerning Maria, bis paſſion for whom he had ov 
never been able entirely to ſubdue, he opened it wil ad 
eagerneſs, though he had no reaſon to expect any ac. Perle 
count particularly intereſting to bim. h 
His tutor informed him, that his father looking er; 
upon her as the cauſe of his being obliged to ſend his Wake 
ſon to England, the moment he was gone ſhewed the Wope 
moſt rancorous hatred to her and Euphranor, which his 
wer ga ve him fo many opportunities of wreaking, : 
that he made their lives quite miſerable : they reſolved} 
therefore, to leave that country, and ſeek ſome happictY 
retreat elſewhere ; but as they were juſt ready to go 
Euphranor received a letter from the brother of tha 
lord to whom he bad beegggutor, to inform him of his 
lordſhip's death, and defife that he would return 07 
England as ſoon as poſſible, to take poſſeſſion of a vel 
conſiderable living juſt then become vacant in his gil 
and which he kept for him; adding, that he had dif 
charged the debt, which had been the occaſion of bi 
going abroad; and that on receipt of this news the 
left the place dire8ty, not more to their own fatisſacf 
tion 
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A jon, than to the mortification of his father, at their 
"DB ood fortune and eſcape from his power. 


nſt This account threw him into a violent conflict: 
the is heart felt the ſtrongeſt emotions at the thoughts of 
an er being in the ſame country with him. He at firſt re- 
of Plved to find her out; and pleaſed himſel to think how 


greeably ſhe muſt be ſurprized at the great improve- 
ents ſhe would ſee in his appearance and addreſs, 
F hich he did not doubt would make ſuch an impreſſion 
In her in his favour, as ſhould greatly facilitate his de- 
he res. 5 | 


But But a moment's reflection overthrew all theſe flat- 
tion ring hopes; and ſhewed him the utter improbability 
1th- 2 


If her ever liſtening to the addreſſes, or even receiving 
firſt Ihe viſits of a man by whom ſhe had been treated in fo 
, for Maſe a manner; for to mitigate the ſeverity of his fa- 
-Ser's rage, and wipe off the diſgrace of having pro- 
ve 1 oſed marriage to one ſo much beneath him, he had 
r he penly declared the deſigns he had formed for her ruin. 
t the But this was not what gave him the greateſt pain. 
ſome WF be advantageous change in her father's affairs re- 
had Woving the only objection which he thought could be 
wit ade to her, it immediately occurred to him, that ſome 
y ac. Perſon of diſtinction would molt probably be captivated 
her charms, at her return to England, and marry 
oking er; and it was death to him to think that the ſhould 
1d his Wake any other man happy, though he had loſt all 
d the Popes of ever obtaining her himſelf. 5 0 
ch h IF © But theſe diſagreeable reflections ſoon gave place 
king thoughts of another nature. His mind had been in 
d ch a continued agitation ever ſince his coming to Loa. 
appiel en, that he had not once remembered the many fine 
to go hings his tutor had fo often told him of the theatres; 
of the er the luſcious deſcriptions he had drawn of the plea- 
of b pres to be found in the company of the players of both 
irn res. But a repetition of them in this letter had an 
a vel mediate effect upon him, in his preſent undetermined 
is giſth ate; and he reſolved to look there for that happineſs 
ace bich he had miſſed of hitherto,” FL” 40 
ot il | | 
vs the | . 
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CHAP. VII. 


The pleaſures of theatrical ſociety. The RO comment 
eritic and patron. He acts the part of Trion, and e 


Braces à cloud inſtead of a goddefs. 
2 1 purſuance of this reſolution he directly been 4 
almoſt an inhabitant of the play-houſe. He mad 
acquaintances with all the players ; he attended MY 
hearſals, drank tea in the green- room; and in a ven 
little time had all the terms of theatrical criticiſm ii 
his fingers ends. 9 
„% He now thought himſelf an 8 man. T 
mirth and wit of the actors, the freedom and eaſe 9 
the actreſſes, and the obſequiouſneſs and flattery of bot 
quite charmed him. His table was conſtantly fille 


with them; while they in return for his hoſpitality c rio 
vinced him, that he had overlooked his own abilitis ** 
and was really endowed with the moſt refined taſte, a rer 
exquiſite judgment of the age. rie 
As ſoon as he had made this diſcovery, he aſſucell itte 
all the conſequence of this new character. He retain inc 
the phraſes of criticiſm, which he had lately picked j gil 
on all occaſions, with the moſt decifive air; ſpoke wil q rp. 
contempt of authors whoſe names he ſcarcely knei g v 
and praiſed thoſe of eſtabliſhed reputation; but all g t 
general terms, and merely as an echo to the town. Mon 
*© It may be thought that this courſe of life, idle What | 
inſignificant as it was, muſt be more harmleſs at le 
than that which he had led before; but ſtill it was 1 ghe 
free from its inconveniencies alſo. WP cr) 
* Such a ſet of company neceſſarily precluded hi l is 
from that of all perſons whoſe converſation might m Per, 
been either an advantage or an honour to him; beſige y; 
to ſupport the dignity of his character, he was oblię e ti 
to ſet up for a patron of the polite arts, which laid Wo 
open to the impoſitions of every ignorant pretender Wght 
them; as he was utterly deſtitute of the leaſt degry hor 
of judgment to direct him, in the diſtribution of “ 


rewards which their flattery and importunities w 
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m his ignorance and vanity ; ſo that, though he had 
trenched moſt of his former expences, on his entering 
to the preſent way of life, he found but very little ad- 
Intage from his economy ; the cravings of his new de- 
ndents proving as effectual a drain to his money, as 
nis more ſhowy extravagancies had been before. 
But this was only a trifle, in compariſon to other 
nſequences which attended this connection. Such 
mad fortune as he poſſeſſed was a lure to every ſcheming 
ius to try their abilities upon him; the actreſſes, 
ver particular, ſpread open all their nets, to take him in 


=. 
_ 


ſm Mr a ſettlement at leaſt, if not even entrap him in the 
arriage nooſe, as he was a batchelor. This was the 
Th eret reaſon of that officiouſneſs to pleaſe him, which 
aſe (Ws been obſerved before; but his attention was too 
both uch taken up with the addreſſes paid to his under- 
fle Winding, to admit his minding thoſe offered to his 
y co rſon. | 
ilitis . At length, however, one of the female adven- 
e, a Prers of the ſtage hit upon a plan, in which her ex- 
 KEience promiſed her ſucceſs. She ſaw that vanity | 
um ittered through his ſhallow heart, and was the ruling 
eta inciple of all his actions: to catch this, therefore, 
ted wy gilded bait was all that was neceſſary. For this 
te wil rpoſe, ſhe contrived to convey him a letter, glow- 
kner Ig with the warmeſt profeſſions of love, but lament- 
t all g the reſtraint which a ſupertor ſtation laid her under 


om making herſelf known, or gratiſying the paſſion 
at preyed upon her heart. 

* The receipt of this letter threw him into the 
gheſt perplexity ; he ran over every ſcene of his life, 
try if he could, from any circumſtance, find out who 
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ed his enamoured fair could be; but all in vain. How- 
xt baer, this ignorance by no means eaſed him of his anxi- 
beſide ; he had too good an opinion of himſelf to doubt 
obligche truth of what the ſaid; and his darling vanity was 
aid hiho firongly flattered by the thought, to admit his 
-nderW2hting ſuch an honour, could he poſſibly diſcover by 
degiſ hom it was done him. 


of tf 


** The fair one, who ſaw him every day, ſoon had 
extori 


opportunity of obſerving his diſtreſs, which = 
the 
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the ſignal ſhe wanted to convince, her that the lh 
ſhe threw had taken. Accordingly, in a day or wal < 


after ſhe wrote him another letter, in which ſhe az 
pointed him a place of meeting, but under the maß 


folemn abjurations of ſecrecy and honour ; when 10 f 


availed herſelf ſo well of her theatrical art of varying 


her appearance, and perſonating a fictitious charaQte_ 4 


that, with the aſſiſtance of the play-houſe cloaths, an, N 
a good quantity of paint, ſhe paſſed upon him for i 


beautiful young lady of the firſt quality, who had a 
- Cidentally been ſmitten with the charms of his perſon, 3 


„ The delicacy and modeſt reſerve with which ſhen# 
vealed her own paſſion, and received his addreſſes, gain 
ed ſo complete a conqueſt over his intoxicated heart, i | 
he outwent her moſt ſanguine expectations, and mm 


diſtant propoſals of marriage, at the very firſt inter 


view; but theſe, the character ſhe acted, would 10 
permit her to underſtand too readily ; and his reſp 
prevented his ſpeaking plainer, on fo ſhort an aCqual_ 
tance. 

« But an accident ſoon removed this difficulty, wid 
was equally diſtreſſing, to them both, though from if | 
different motives. Going to the play the next evening lf 
uſual, he was ſurpriſed to fee Maria glittering. in all thi 
pride of drefs in one of the ſtage-boxes 3- the ſight of hf 
put him ſo much off his guard, that, happening 
catch her eye, he bowed to her directly in the moſt fi 
miliar manner : but what was his confuſion, to ff 
that inſtead of acknowledging his ſalute, ſhe turn 
frowhim with a look of ineffable contempt. q 

_ «- Such an affront, in fo public a place, could n 
eſcape notice. Fhe eyes of every one were immediateſ 
fixed upon him in fo fignificant a manner, that he _ ; 
not ſtand it; but was forced to retire, burſting wit 
reſentment, Behind the ſcenes, where he had the addi 
tional mortification to learn, that ſhe was above even 
attack he could make upon her, being lately married 
the young nobleman who was fitting with her, and vi 
the fame who had recalled her father and her from i 
place of their baniſhment. 

« It is impoſlible to deſcribe the malignant paſſo 
which tore his heart at this news: his love was inſtant 

turn 
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ned to the moſt rancorous hatred ; and envy prompt- 
him-to ruin a happineſs which he had not been able 
prevent. N 

While he was revolving various ſchemes for this 
IS pole, his. unlucky genius blundered upon one, which 
WE that mortification ten thouſand fold upon his own 
act d which he deſigned for her. He thought that the 
| ant way he could take to humble her pride (for his cou- 
Je was cooled from any attempts that might poſlibly 
d anger his dear perſon) was to ſhew her, that he had 
aas great a gainer as ſhe by not being married to 
hen . and to return her contempt in kind, 


* — 


02M Accordingly, at the very next meeting his ena- 
t, th: red fair one indulged him with, he propoſed an im- 
mad Miate marriage, which he preſſed with ſuch unfeigned 
inter r, that, after ſome few ftruggles between her love 
d him, and the regard to the dignity of her rank, ſhe 
eſpe ſented ; her fear of being prevented by her noble 
quale nds and family paliating the precipitancy of ſuch a 


FThbe exultations of two perſons, happy thus in the 


which 

om oeeſs of their deſigns, well ſupplied the place of pomp 
ning ceremony at the wedding; but what was the bride- 
all th om's aſtoniſhment next morning, to find a faded ve- 
of E Mn of the ſtage in his arms, inſtead of a dutcheſs in 
ing if the pride of beauty, rank, and fortune ; for the 
off H mth of the night had melted the painted bloom up- 


0 fin 


f her cheeks, and reſtored her to her natural appear- 
turn 


e, which day-light diſplayed in no very favourable 
A 


He ſtarted from her in horror; and as ſoon as he 
I recovered the uſe of ſpeech, which ſuch a ſight for 
te time deprived him of, flew into the moſt outrage- 
fury, and ſwore he would be revenged, in thedread- 

eſt manner, for ſuch an infamous piece of deceit. 
But his bride was too well acquainted with the world 
be terrified at his threats. She aroſe with all the 
edition, that her delicate regard to decency would 
mit, and throwing herſelf at his feet, alledged the 
ence of her paſſion as an excuſe for her ſtratagem ; 
d all ſtratagems, the ſaid, were lawful in love} be- 
ght his forgiveneſs in the tendereſt terms, and vowed 
ID the 
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the moſt exemplary duty, love, and virtue, for the 1 4 
of her life, promiſing to make ample amends for 1 9 i 
imaginary diſparity of rank; (for his own fortune plac 
him above regard to mercenary conſiderations) by he 
mceſſant attention to his pleaſure. I 
« Well as ſhe acted her part, the abuſed huſband ral . 
mained inflexible, vowing to purſue her with the uti 
ſeverity ; a reſolution which the remembrance of 1 5 
own treatment of Maria, now retorted in ſuch a iy A 
manner on himſelf, enforced with every motive of hl it 
tred and revenge. * 
** But his wrath had as little effect upon her, as 7 
entreaties poſſibly could have upon him. She arif 
from his feet with an air of diſdain; and telling E 
that if he did not know what was que to the charadt 5 
of his wife, ſhe would ſoon inform him, dreſſed her 
with the greateſt compoſure, and wiſhing him a gf 
morning, left him to go to breakfaſt with what appeti 
he could. * 
„Nor were her threats in vain ; ſhe went dire 
to a lawyer, by whoſe advice ſhe took ſuch meaſures 
obliged her huſband to compound matters with her, all 
give her ſuch a ſettlement (as he did not chuſe cohabif 
tion) as enabled her to pay the debt of gratitude, M's ft 
keep thoſe now who had kept her in former days. MW" 
This affair broke off all his theatrical conneQiof 
and left him as much at a loſs what to do with kin 
as he had been when he firſt entered into them. But ii 
death of his father, of which he received the accouf 
Juſt as he had concluded this tranſaction, freed him frat 
this uncertainty, and engaged him in purſuits of a qui 
different nature from thoſe he had hitherto followed, 


\ 
+4 
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W. 


MS Ucazcann commences ſtateſman. Signal inſtances 
 nini/erial confidence and favour. A common change. 


e condud of à patriat. 


\HE death of his father put Mr. Sugarcane (for 
he muſt no longer be called by the familiar 
of ſquire) in poſſeſſion of ſuch an immenſe fortune, 
he immediately conſidered himſelf as one of the 
g of the ſtate; and looking on every thing elſe as 
ach his dignity and importance, devoted himſelf 
Fc 1y to the care of nations. 
In purſuance of this reſolution, he waited directly 
ee miniſter, and diſplaying his own conſequence in 
rongeſt colours, informed him of his defire to be- 
a member of the ſenate, and offered him his ſer- 
in the moſt unlimited terms. 
he minifter, whom long experience had taught to 
the human heart, immediately ſaw what uſe he 
it make of ſuch an offer, from ſo ſanguine a vo- 
cr. Accordingly he thanked him for the honour 
s friendſhip in the moſt .polite manner, encouraged 
n ſo laudable a deſign, and treated him with ſuch 
pectful intimacy, as quite won his ſhallow heart. 
As ſoon therefore as he was ſatisfied that he had 
ſecure, he told him one day, with an air of the 
eſt ſatisfaction, that he now had an opportunity 
ewing him the confidence he had in him, and at 
a qu me time procuring him that rank in the ſtate 
wed, h he deſerved, by getting him returned for one of 
Poroughs. a 15 
Hr. Szgarcane's joy at this news may eaſily be con- 
d; he thanked him in the warmeſt terms of gra- 
e for ſo great a favour; and on the miniſter's ex- 
png ſome concern for the expence which might 
piy attend an oppoſition that was deſigned againſt 
ntereſt, declared the ſtrongeſt contempt for ſuch 
ry conſiderations, and inſiſted on the honour of 
Jing the whole himſelf, - 


1CCOUI 
m frat 


H A 


ha Accordingly 
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« Accordingly he went directly down to the 1 of 
rough, where he entered on the complicated buff al 
of electioneering with ſuch ſpirit, and carried it on Wo 
ſo profuſe an expence, that his opponents? were of ee. 
to ſubmit to the miniſter's terms, which they had 4 Il. 
ſolutely rejected before, to avoid the Npxation. .and ag nt 
grace of being foiled by a ſtratagem. 11 
It may be thought that his being madè a proper ak 
of in ſo notorious a manner, would have made him ith 
his folly ; but it was no ſuch thing. Far from 0 = 
offended, be took it as an inſtance of the higheſt con t 
dence in his friendſhip, on the miniſter's repreſenting e 
him, that the buſineſs of the ſtate could not have ba le 
carried on without giving him up for that time, or 
promiſing to make him ample amends on a more \ _ IS 
vourable occaſion. Ind 
Groſs as this impoſition was, he blindly babe Pot, 
to it ſeveral times ſucceſſively, cajoled by afſuran rd 
of friendſhip, and artful hints of having his ſervices nl or 

warded in the end by a peerage. * 
He lived thus upon air for ſeveral years, guad Wed 
ing more in purſuit of a ſhadow than the acquiſit ur 
of the ſubſtance could ever poſſibly refund him. Mio 
length, however, his eyes were opened ; and he e 
the abuſe he had ſuffered in the moſt mortifying ligung les 
but inſtead of being cured of his madneſs, it o ire. 
gave it another turn. He directly commenced pati ca 
in the preſent ſenſe of the word, declaiming againſt the 
miniſter and his meaſures, with as much vehemence uM*< / 
heat as he had declaimed for them before; and laviſ che 
ing his fortune as profuſely in oppoſition to his inter" 5 
as he had formerly done to ſupport it. 1 l. 
«© Evident as the motives of this change were, Wh t 
giddy multitude ſuffered themſelves to be deceived H ich 
it ; or rather indeed, they received it as a colour ¶Mpoſ- 
palliate the abſurdity of their confiding in him, « ard 
juſtify their taking the bribes with which he bal pe 
them. be; 
On this ſyſtem be proceeds now, undiſcouraf 1 af 
by the many diſappointments he has met with, 0 
the difficulties into which ſuch * 1 | 1 
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1 his fortune, immenſely great as it was, has thrown 


fin, affairs. In his preſent attempt, it is true, he has a 


oſpect of ſucceſs; but how far this will anſwer his 


on 28 e . | 
g pectarion of making him happy, or what uſe even he 
1% ll make of it, the leaſt experience of human life ſuffi- 
dd Wntly ſhews. = But I ſee an uneaſineſs in your looks. 
have ſaid any thing that you do not comprehend, 
per ak your doubt with freedom, and I will reſolve it 
m ch pleaſure:” . | 
bein This conde ſcenſion (anſwered J) O moſt benevo- 
colt Mt ſpirit! is agreeable to the excellence of thy na- 
ing re; and I were unworthy of the favour you offer, 
be l let a falſe modeſty, a proud reluctance to ſhew my 
>. a orance, prevent my accepting it. It is moſt true, 


_— 
_ _@ 


pt you have ſaid ſome things which I cannot under- 
Ind the meaning of. You ſay he commenced a pa- 
t, in the preſent ſenſe of the word. Can any 
rd be plainer? or what ſenſe but the obvious natu- 
one can it be taken in?“ 
FVour inexperience, in the ways of the world, (re- 
ed he with a ſmile) leads you into this difficulty. 
ui Pur notions are all merely ſpeculative, formed on re- 
ion and not on obſervation. You conſider things as 
he y ought to be, ſuppofing man to act upon the prin- 
les of reaſon, not as they are, under fo contradictory 
it on irection; and this miſtake of the merely- learned, is 
cauſe of the very little ſervice which their works do 
inſt the world. | 
nce “ A patriot, in the original and proper meaning 
lait the word, is the nobleſt title which can be given to 
intent n; and includes every virtue, moral, ſocial, and 
Pil. But fo entirely is the uſe of words changed 
ere, Hh the courſe of things, that ſtripped of every idea 


ived ich can deſerve reſpect, it implies only a factious 
Jour poſer of the meaſures of the court, who pretends a a 
im, ard to the public welfare, to gain the confidence of 

> people, and make himſelf of ſufficient conſequence 


le bu GS 
" be admitted to a ſhare of the ſpoil which he declainis 


Lin. (You are to obſerve that 1 ſpeak in the gene- 
| That there are ſometimes men who really deſerve 
title in its moſt exalted ſenſe, and poſſeſs every vir- 
which they make ha of, I will not deny; but 


or. J. they 


ourall 
it h, a 


diſſip 
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they are too few to place in oppoſition to the multitud Y 
and the exception only. proves the rule.) You. ben 
with what vehemence Mr. Sugarcane harangued again 
the miniſter, accuſing him of betraying the intere}, 
and over-turning the conſtitution of his country, az * 
founding his own pretenſions to. merit-with the pub! 


on. the effectual means he defizned to make uſe of, Jr 
defeat ſuch pernicious deſigns. Theſe profeſſions, y 3 5 
ſee, have been ſucceſsful ; how far they were ſincet: ir 
there is a ſcene juſt opening which will inform yu, 
The crowd. by this time was diſperſed, ſatisfied wi. 
what they had got, or expecting vo more then; and i il «« 
candidate was retired to enjoy his ſucceſs with a . © 
ſelect friends. But ſcarce was-he ſeated, when her 5 
ceived word, that a ſtrange gentleman wanted to ſpi Ma 
with him in private that moment. . 
Mr. Sugarcane imagined that-it was one of his y d 
ponents, who. was Coming over.to him, and wanted ig 
make terms; and therefore gave directions to have lll... 
Thewn into his cloſet, whither he ſoon followed h! 
but what was his ſurprize too ſee that it was a friend me 
the miniſter's, whom he well knew to be in the great ft 
confidence with him. Nas 
As ſoon as the common compliments of cin ae 
were paid, You wonder probably, Sir, (ſaid “ Hat 
ſtranger) at this viſit from me, but the motive of it vl y 
excuſe the abruptneſs. I come to propoſe an ace iy 
modation between you and the miniſter. 'The necela tot 
of affairs obliged him to treat you with an appearaWry, 
of unkindneſs ; but that is now over, and he 1s wil he 
to make you amends.” t 
„ Amends, Sir! (anſwered Mr. Sugarcane, will eq 
haughty air) I do not underſtand you. I have dil d 
vered the iniquity, the danger of the miniſter's deli 1 
and am determined to defeat them. 1 (corn any acl en 
modation with the enemy of my country.” G 
This way of talking, Sir, (interupted the ob II 
may do very well amongſt a crowd of drunken vol er 


but to me it is nonſenſe. If vou will deſerve the b 
niſter's - friendſhip, it is offered to you; if not, M 
not afraid of you. He is ſufficiently acquainted! u 


"0 
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4 | 
tuch practices by which you have carried your point here; 
hen a you know what an appearance they will have be- 
Sam re the committee upon a petition.” 
eret ne mention of a petition threw Mr. Sugarcane in- 
's Ul evident confuſion, as he was confcious * the illeg 
422 y.of his proceedings. :This the gentleman inftantly 
of, | 


DH ſerved, and reſolving to take the advantage of it, 
My meſſage, Sir, (ſaid he in a peremptory tone) re- 
irres not a moment's conſideration. In a word, will 
u, or will you not, be the miniſter's friend? This is 
e laſt time you will be aſked.” 

On what terms? (anſwered Mr. Sugarcane fal- 
Wriog, and even bluſhing at his own baſeneſs).” „“ On 
e terms you have ſo often propoſed, (replied the 
anger)“ How, Sir! I propoſe terms to the mini- 
Y N Sugarcane with an air of ſurpriſe 
ad diſdain) I do not underſtand you, Sir. I would 
intel ve you to know, Sir” — © Look you, Sir, (ſaid the 


ve i anger dryly) this way of talking ſignifies nothing, 
5 5 > { have obſerved to you before; nor have I much 
riend 


me to ſtay, You have ſolicited, frequently and ear- 
ſly ſolicited, for a particular place: pray, Sir, what 
as this but implicitly offering your ſervices to the mi. 


cih aer, if he would give you that place? Now, Sir, 
Pp at very place is vacant, and at your ſervice, provid- 
0) It | 


d you will write the miniſter word, expreſly and po- 


acc tively, to prevent miſtakes, that you will ſupport his 
neceliz 47 in every thing required of you, without re- 
pear Arve: and I would recommend it to you, to conſider, 
is wil hether you are like to get fo much by eppoſing him. 
the mean time, to ſecure your intereſt with your 
, wit1WcQors, he conſents that vou ſhall abuſe him as much 
ve dd as groſsly as you pleaſe.” 
s deligh r. Sugarcane ſeemed to heſitate for a few mo- 
1 accu ents, and then reaching his hand to the gentleman, 
CSive my compliments to our friend, (faid he) and 
he ole him he may depend upon me. I never was his 
en * nemy, farther than my intereſt required; and now he 
e the! 


Ara that to his ſide, he has gained me alſo.” oy 
C2 e 
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He then fat down to write the letter tie | 43 
him, to prevent his forgetting. that he had made term; i 
as ſoon as he had finiſhed which the ftranger Spare Y 

# avoid ſuſpicion, and Mr. Sugarcane returned to hi 

ompany, where he profeſſed patriotiſm, and railed » 
the miniſter with greater rage and vehemence thy 3 
ever. 4 


H. I dye 


The hiſtory of a cobler, a would correct the tin 4 | 
The beſt way to win the hearts of the mob. He oH. ce; 
acts bis part, and is turned out as a wrangler. . 


8 glaring a repreſentation of human folly ova ]. 
whelmed me with confuſion. I was aſhamed « 
participating, in a common nature, with ſuch monſt; rior 
of abſurdity, and turned away diſguſted from the c 
ouſly ridiculous ſcene. — SK wv 
The ſpirit read the ſentiments of my heart, an Md a 
ſmiling with ineffable contempt, reſumed his diſcour: f ( 
in theſe words: 3 
«. Your vanity is offended at this tory, as if its em, 
flected any diſgrace upon yourſelf. This is anothe ret 
inſtance of the folly of man, to think his conſequem 
ſo extenſive, as to be affected by any thing not imm 1 
diately levelled at him. Careleſs of deſerving pad 
bimſelf, his pride is piqued at the reproof offered! 
others; but in this he only betrays his own infirmii« 
No man was ever hurted at hearing a fault repros 
— of which he was not guilty himſelf, The conſciuwy 
heart is eafily alarmed. His too ready ſenſibility tale 
the i imputation that was never meant, and turns gente 
ral fatire -into*part! 9 
As for me, think not that I take pleaſure i in paint 4 
ing things worſe than they really are. If the pictuß 
is Na ede, the fault is in the original; I copy u 
ture, and am equally above flattery and abuſe. Yo 
"muſt therefore drop this review, if you are diffatisin 

with truth in its genuine colours,” CE 1 
| % Hai 


Mm ture, nor impute to pride the effect of ſhame. I 
Wt the force of that ridicule, to which you held up 
0 hi Ich egregious follies, and hope to receive this advan- 
d ge from it, that I ſhall never fall into the like myſelf, 
tha ontinue therefore the inſtructive picture, and your 
vant ſhall join in the honeſt laugh you raiſe, even 

— Wough it be againft himſelf.” - 
The humility and candour of this declaration re- 
 Woved the Spirit's diſpleaſure, and he proceeded. 
Nothing ſhews folly in a more contemptible light, 
imm id he) than its being repeatedly duped by the fame 
over ceit. Of all the pretences which have impoſed upon 

> credulity of mankind, this of patriotiſm has been 

eneſt uſed, The reaſon is evident; the whole ſyſtein 
ove! fl human politics is ſuch a medley of folly and corrup- 
ed ( Wn, even under the wiſeſt adminiſtrations, that if a ſu- 
nſte; rior power did not conſtantly interpoſe, to diſappoint 
e od e deepeſt deſigns of man, and obviate the effects of 
I wiſdom, the very face of nature would be changed, 
, aß id all her works overwhelmed in confuſion and ruin. 
cout; “ Obſervation of this uninterrupted ſeries of errors 
i wisfortunes, without attention to the ſource of 
It 1: Mem, gives weight to the clamours of every ſelf-elect- 
notte reformer, againſt thoſe in power, and makes the 
que dy multitude liſten to his ſpecious promiſes of re- 
imm eſs, as a drowning perſon catches even at a ftraw 3 
pra cir conftant difappointments not in the leaſt abating 
red | Weir credulity. „„ 1 
mii “ Nor is affectation of reforming confined to the 
pros ber ranks of life, where affluence may ſeem to give 
b ſciou itle to idleneſs, and flatter ambition with a proſpect 
y tale if ſucceſs, The meaneſt mechanic will undertake to 
gent end im ſtate; and if he can but harangue with notle 
(0 virulence, will find fools of all denominations to 

paint en to what he ſays. . 
picuf in inſtance of this may be worth attending to; 
ph. onder little village, at this very time, affords one 
. Yo Ja moſt ſtriking nature. Obſerve that man, fitting in 
atis the mimic pomp of ſtate, and haranguing to the 
3 ES. gaping 


Hail 
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01 Have compaſſion, gracious Spirit, (anſwered: I, 
th a moſt reſpectful obeiſance) on the weakneſs of my 


12 
1 
1 
—_— 
=>. * 
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ga ping croud around him, with all the affected agitatin i 
and vehemence of voice and geſture of a ranting player 


tearing a paſſion to pieces on the ſtage. Liſten to hin Me. 
but a moment, and you will find him utterly ignoran . 

of every rule of ſpeech, as well as every principle c MF 
reaſoning, continually committing blunders in each be << 


neath a man of ſenſe to utter, and which none but pr. 
ſons under the ſtrongeſt degree of intoxication coul i 
hearken to, without diſguſt and contempt. Yet h 
theſe very harangues, frothy, extravagant, and blu } 
dering as they are, has he arifen to the ſtate of conſe 
quence in which you now behold him. 
He was bred a cobler, and worked at his trad 
for ſome years in that very village with tolerable cs 65. 
dit: but nature having unluckily given him ſome via | 
city of parts, without any prudence to direct then .. 
he ſoon grew weary of working, and ſpent all hi 4 
time in railing at the pariſh-ofticers, and accuſin | 
them of numberleſs abuſes in the performance of thei WW?” 
ſeveral duties. . 
« This naturally drew a crowd every market-ds “ 
about his ſtall, to whom he ſet forth the public gie 
vances in ſo pathetic a manner, and with ſuch ftron # 
intimations of his own integrity and ability to redet 
them, if they would put the power in his hands, th HII 
they promiſed to chuſe him churchwarden at the nei en 
veſtry. 5 111125 
Intoxicated with this ſucceſs, he immediately e 
larged his plan, and ventured to attack the ſtewardd 
the manor, for having (as he alledged) encroached up“ ,, 
the common, and extorted exorbitant fees in the courl: e 
of his office. Nor did he ſhew greater reſpect to th MF 7* 
lord himſelf, but had the aſſurance to charge him MF “ 
realy with countenancing his ſteward's oppreſſiom , 7. 
and deſigning to deſtroy the court-rolls and turn all tu 
tenants out of their farms; and for fear theſe charge 
ſhould be refuted, he involved in them every one in ti 4 
pariſh who had an opportunity of knowing the truth eg! 
and to invalidate their teſtimony, and deprive them Lina] 
all reſpect, branded them and their families with ti % 
moſt attrocious crimes, publiſhing every private calu 22 
| * 
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uo y that malice had ever invented, and raking up tte 


10 A ſhes of the dead for ſcandal and defamation. | 
my x < Such a conduR'ſoon won the hearts of the mob, 


le it pulled down thoſe above them to their own level. 
\ be ccordingly he became their idol to ſuch a degree, 
per Wat they implicitly believed every word he faid, and 
cou ſolved unanimouſly to ſupport him at the approach- 
t bY A. f. CCC . 
bin . But he had over-a&ted his part, and in the warmth” 
If his paſſion provoked the better part of his pariſh- 
ners ſo much, by his perſonal refleQions and abuſe, 
tray hat before he could be elected, he was prefented in 
e cre. ie court-leet as a common diſturber, and condemned 
, be ſet in the ſtocks for a public example. | 


c 


Though in the heat of his patriot.ſm he had often 
Praved danger, and boaſted that he would bear any 
Perſecution, rather than deſert his friends, in ſuch a 
FE. 4 lorious cauſe ; when it came to the teſt, his reſolution 

ailed him, and he manfully ran away to the county- 


onſe 


-t-di Pon, where as he was out of the power of his perſe- 
76 tors, whoſe ſubordinate juriſdiction was Confined to 
Aron p heir own pariſh, and could not rea ch him there, he 
edrel gallantiy bade them defiance, and renewed his abuſe, 
\ th alling at them with all the rancour of impotent reſent- 
e net * | 
ly en. = 
ard GC H-A-P. XL 
„„ p 5 | 
court We riſes in life, but cannot leave off his old tricks. A 
to h 7epulſe overturns his patriotiſm, which is again re- 
nd newed by another. The great advantage of a certain 
fon 94a/ity, generally decried, but as generally practiſed. 
all tu $24 5 
barze þ A S he had nothing to ſupport him but what he 
in tie earned by his trade, which he had alſo greatly 
truth eglected ever ſince he had turned reformer, to the no 
em mall embaraſſment of his private affairs, he had reaſon 
ith Mo apprehend all the miſeries of want, on his removal 
caluu into a ſtrange place. | 


1 


94. „ But 


RER. 


But his friends relieved him from his fears, 2 | 
' generouſly ſubſcribed their ſhillings a- piece to buy him 


a new ſuit of cloaths, and ſet him up in a ſhoe-maker'; 
thop ; for he was above cobling any longer, and had 
been made free of the gentle craft for a pot of beer, and 
a fine ſpeech or two, in one of the little corporation 
towns he paſſed through in his travels. | 

„The racket that had been made about him drey 
ſo many cuſtomers to his ſhop, that he was in a fair 
way of earning honeſt bread, if he could have kept hin- 
ſelf quiet, and applied diligently to his work; but the "> 
itch of reforming had taken ſuch faſt hold of him, that 
he could not help meddling with other people's con. 
cerns, every where he went, 


« Accordingly, in ſome little time after he was ſ.t- "Ml 


tled in the county-town, he took an opportunity one 
day, when the principal inhabitants were met together 
at a Charity-feaſt, to preſent them with a full account 
of all the great things he had promiſed and propoſed 
doing in his own pariſh, had he not unluckily been driven 
out of it, which he had got an attorney's clerk to write 
out fair for him, in a fair hand, and on gilt paper, and 
kindly offered his ſervice in the fame manner to them. 

But they had heard his character before; and judg- 3 
ing that they could get nothing but trouble by admit- 2 
ting ſuch a wrangler among them, prudently declined 
his offer, and returned him his paper. 

It muſt be imagined that ſuch an indignity pro- 
voked his wrath to the higheſt degree; but he thought 
proper to ſuppreſs it, in a rent meaſure, for fear of 
diſobliging ſome of his cuſtomers: and ſo only ex- 
poſtulated mildly with them, inſtead of flying out into 


ſcurrility and abuſe, as he had done on the former oc- 4 


caſion. 


„ This rebuff damped the ardour of his public ſp- * 


Tit ſo far, that there happening to be a law-fuit at that I 


time between that town and the next, about the 8 
bounds of their ſeveral commons on a barren heath, 
and all the inhabitants not agreeing in their opinions 
of the town-clerk's manner of carrying it on, and ap- 


plying the revenues of the corporation, as is ab 
54g | ways 


oe” bs 
_— 
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and ys the caſe, in ſuch affairs, he refolved to change 
hin Wes, as all great men have done, and offer him that 
ter; tance which the others had before refuſed to take 
had ainſt him. | | 


and . To this purpoſe he drew up a pompous epiſtle, 
tion Which he got the ſchoolmaſter of the town to write out 

r, and correct the ſpelling of; and Putting on his 
rew Wnday coat, went to deliver it himfelf, as the ſureſt 
fair Wefſenger : but the town clerk not being at home, he 


lim. Ws forced to leave it with his maid, faying he would 
the "Ml! next morning for an anſwer. ! 
that “ He went accordingly in the higheſt expectation; 
on. It you may judge what was his diſappointment, when 
vas told that it was impoſſible for him to ſee his 
et. Worſhip, his ſhoes being juſt then carried to the cob- 
one Iss to be mended ; ſo that he could not come down: 
ther "Wirs to him. | | 
dunt A wiſe man is never dejected at a diſappointment, 
ofed Wd often turns a misfortune to his advantage in the 
iven d. Our hero thought this an excellent opportunity 
'rite Ir getting his worſhip's cuſtom in the way of his 
and ade; from which he promiſed himſelf more ſolid ad- 
n. Wntage, than any he could expect from his firſt ſcheme, 
adg- s ſoon as he received this account, therefore, he went 
mit. rectly home, and prepared another epiſtle, in which 
ined informed his worthip, that hearing he had the miſ- 
rtune the day before to have one of his thoes ript, he 
pro- Wought it his duty to inform him, that he had diſco- 
ught red a method of mending ſhoes that effectually ſecur- 
r of MW them from ſuch accidenis ever after, Which he was 
ex Fady to practiſe upon his worſhip's, or even to com- 
into Wunicate to his cobler whenever he pleaſed to conſult 
r 0c- Mith him upon the affair. And as a proof of the ex- 
[ llence of this invention, he farther told him, that he 
. ſpi- Id tried it with great ſucceſs upon his own ſhoes. 
that Fhich had been made of ſuch bad ſtuff originally, that 
the ey were burſting out every moment; fo that he was 
eath, Pnerally confined two days in the week, patching them 
ions p. before he had the good fortune to make this diſco- 
4 ap- ry; fince which they ftood fo well, that he did not: 
s al- Far but they would laſt out their time with ſatisfacti- 
LS | on: 
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on: and laſtly, jo enhance the value of this offer, E 
added in a poſtſcript, that he was the cobler Who hal | f 
been driven out of ſuch a village, by the malice of? 
arcel of ſcoundrels, and now kept a ſhoemaker's ſho i 
in that town, where he did not doubt but his talent a 
ſpeaking would be as ſerviceable to his worſhip, by 
bringing over the mob to his ſide, as it had been ter. 
rible to the others. 3 
« This letter alſo he carried himſelf, as he hae 
done the former; and to encourage the maid to delive; 
it carefully to her maſter, gave her a pinch of ſnuff os 
of his own box, telling her, as before, that he woul | 
call again for an anſwer. 
But cunningly as this ſcheme was laid, the ſuc. 3 
ceſs fell quite ſhort of his expectation z for the nen 
time he called, the maid returned him both his letter, Þ 
telling him that her maſter thanked him for his kin 
offers, but had no occaſion for them at that time; and 
was beſide ſo very buſy juſt then, that he could no 
have the pleaſure of taking a cup of ale with him; but I 
ſhould be glad of his company ſome other day. 3 
lt is impoſſible to expreſs the rage into which thi 
affronting repulſe threw him. He returned direQly » * 
his former principles of patriotiſm, and railed at h. 
town-clerk with as much virulence as the moſt interel 4 
ed of his enemies. | 
* Though modeſty is a virtue praiſed by every body, 
the quality directly oppoſite to it is much oftner ſuc 
ceſsful in the world. This was exactly the caſe wil 
this perſon. There was nothing, however deſperate! ' mak, 
the way of his trade, that he would not undertake an! or g 
promiſe to perform with the greateſt confidence, not in Whapp 
1 the leaſt diſcouraged or abaſhed by the many miſcar MF © 
ll Tiages he met with. It muſt be acknowledged, at tht Þ 
ELM ſame time, that by thus indiſcriminately undertaking 2 
every thing, he ſometimes happened to cobble up | 
breach, which much abler hands would never have als? 
tempted. 2 
„But this was far from proving his having any of 
merit, any ſuperior {kill in his trade, or recommend, 
ing him to the cuſtom of perſons of prudence and 
conſideration; as among ſuch a number of attempi , 
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was next to impoſſible but ſome ſhould ſucceed. 


hae Wowever, he plumed himſelf upon every accidental in- 
of i Wance of ſucceſs, as if he was the only one who under- 
hop Food any thing of his buſineſs ; and though he was no 
t 0! Metter than an interloper, as one may ſay, himſelf, and 
, by ad never ſerved a regular apprenticeſhip to the trade, 
ter. Ie treated all his brethren with the utmoſt contempt 


J nd abuſe, calling them ignorant pretenders, and blun- 


hat Wering fools, who knew nothing of the buſineſs. they 
Iver Profeſſed. | 
"Ou « Though this conduct naturally diſguſted every 


Perſon of ſenſe, the unthinking ſhallow crowd was 

Pleaſed with it; and taking his abuſe of the reſt of the 

ſuc. Wraft, for a proof of his own ſuperior ſkill, ſo many of 

nen hem brought their ſhoes to his ſhop to be mended that 

ters e made a ſhift to live tolerably well; which was more 

kint Wan he could have expected. had he modeſtly waited 

ani Wo be recommended by his merit, and not proclaimed . 
| no! Wis own praiſes in this manner.“ 


but F 

a . 

14 10 8 | 

thi Wick is all. He returns home, and triumphs over His 


ref enemies. Great diſcoveries in philoſophy. His ſtory 
concluded, and himſelf left in a fog. 1 


och, 
fv F“ IT is an old obſervation, that one lucky hit, no 
With matter how accidental or improbable, oftner 


te 1 makes a man's fortune, than the beſt concerted ſcheme 
and Wor greateſt merit. Of this the hero of our tale had the 


ot 1 appineſs to be a moſt fignal. inſtance. 

ſcar One of the principal gentlemen of his owa village 
t the happening to tear his ſhoe quite acroſs one day when he 
aking was a great way from home, ſent for ſeveral of the 
up4 Wmoſt eminent coblers and ſhoe-makers of the place to 


try to have it mended ; but after many unſucceſsful at- 
tempts, they all pronounced it beyond the reach of. 
their art, to make it ever do again. | 
As it was quite a new ſhoe, this gave the gentle- 
man a good deal of vexation, and coming to the town, 
where this perſon lived in his way home, he was pre- 
vaile 
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vailed upon him to apply to him. Though his wen. f : 
knowledge of him gave him but a mean opinion of hs 
ſkill, as the caſe was deſperate, he thought it no great 
matter to try what he could do; accordingly he ſent for 1 
him, who no ſooner ſaw the ſhoe, and heard in what * 
manner the others had attempted to mend it, than he 
at once pronounced them botchers in his uſual ſtile, ano, 
without the leaſt heſitation, undertook to ſet it to rights; 1 
which he had the good look to do ſo effectually, that 
the gentleman not only gave him half a crown for hs 
trouble (which, by the bye, many thought to be moe 
than the ſhoe was worth the firſt day) but alſo recom. 
mended him to all his acquaintances, ſo that he had a; 
0 much buſineſs as he could poſſibly do. I 
FT" + Could he have been contented, he was now in a 
40 fair way of doing very well; but the old lord of te 
manor where he had formerly lived happening to die, 
he prevailed upon this gentleman to uſe his interef if 
with the heir to have the preſentment of the court-!et 
withdrawn, and on obtaining his requeſt, left the bu- 
ſineſs of his ſhop, and went back to his old trade 0 Wthe 
haranguing the mob, which he did ſo ſucceſsfully, tba Wual 


at the next veſtry they bore down the gentry by thei nine 
numbers, and choſe him church-warden, in ſpite of 4 lik 
oppoſition. an 


In this ſituation you behold him at preſent, boa! ey 
ing to his infatuated followers what great things hb g 01 
defigns to do, for the good of the pariſh. But all ths edi. 
eaſe and confidence in his words and looks are nothing ere 
but affectation and grimace. He is ſenfible how bi Pera 
having obtained the immediate object of his ambition, Poe 
has given him time to think, that he has climbed to the! Wolt | 
higheſt pinacle of his popularity, from whence he muff ** 
inevitably fall; as it is abſolutely out of his power u ny, 
perform the leaſt part of his fine promiſes to his de 
luded party, who will therefore hate and deſpiſe him «4 
. vehemently as they admired him before, the moment 
they find their diſappointment. 4 
Much as a conſcious apprehenſion of this all 
the pleaſure of his preſent ſucceſs, there is another re 
flection which comes nearer to his heart, and fills bin 1 
with fears of a ſtill ſeverer nature. 


6 bf 


his ident of ſetting the gentleman's ſhoe to rights, was 
eat ich more profitable to him than he had any reaſon to 
for Nye expected, the natural reſtlefſneſs and vanity of 
hat WW temper prevented his making the proper advantage 
be bis good fortune, and providing for a reverſe, by 
nd, Wudent economy; ſo that all the horrors of want al- 
ts; Mady begin to ſtair him in the face, as he can never ex- 
hat et the ſame ſucceſs where he is at preſent, the better 
his rt of people having, moſt of them, taken juſt offence 
1070 che inſolence of his preſent behaviour, as well as his 
on. Irmer abuſe, and having beſides no opinion of his ſkill 
d a; his trade; and his own party being too poor to afford 
n any profit by their cuſtom. | 
in 2 . Nor 1s this all. Proviked at the felf-ſufficiency 
the Id arrogance with which he affects to look down upon 
die, his brethren of the craft, the worſhipful company in 
ere We village where he now lives have unanimouſly entered 
lee to a reſolution never to conſult with. him, on any of 
bu · Ne affairs of their buſineſs, ſuch as fixing the price of 
e of Ather and hogs briſtles, and many other things of 
that val importance, without he will ſubmit to be ex- 
their ined in the terms of their myſtery, which would not 
}f al likely to prove much to his credit, as he never ſerv- 
an apprenticeſhip to the buſinefs to learn them as 
oa. ey did; fo that he will be left to trade entirely upon 
rs be Ws own judgment, which, beſide the hazard and diſ- 
1 this Wedit of it, will alſo loſe him many a good job, as 
thing Pere are ſevera] people ſo fond of acting with due de- 
vw hi eration, that they will not have a crack in an old 
iti, Poe cobbled without ſummoning half a dozen of the 
o the Poſt eminent of the craft, to conſult upon the matter. 
mul His freedom of the trade in general they do not 
ver u ny, but, by a bye law of their own corporation, they 
is de. Rue this power of refuſing to confer with him, which 
lim as Ney are determined to exert. | | 
omen © 1t may be thought that their acting in this manner 
F trays a prejudice beneath ſuch a grave and reputable 
alas eiety; but the truth is, they have abundant reaſon to 
ber re- Iſtify their proceedings. | 
1s bia“ To gain a. reputation on his firſt ſetting up the 
I oe-making trade, he had ventured hap-hazard to aſ- 
hong : ſert 
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« Though the buſineſs of his ſhop, after that fucky 
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ſert many things which were contrary to the come 
practice of his brethren, and reflected great cone 
on them, for having followed ſuch abſurd opinions by I 
lon 4 g 
© The principal of thoſe, and thatwhich he laid til 2 
greateſt ſtreſs upon, was a new diſcovery he pretende! 3 
to have made of the cauſe of ſome particular water's tan. 
ning aſſes hides better. than others. The fact had lon 
been known to the. whole craft, who managed their by. 
ſineſs accordingly, and ſent their wares to thoſe place 
ſatisfied with the effect, without giving themſelyes the 3 
trouble of enquiring into the cauſe. 1 
But he looked upon. this as beneath his "LED 1 
He wrote a book, in which he demonſtrated, by ma 
learned arguments and curious experiments, that wat L 
was water, and not fire; and to give the greater weigh, 
to this important diſcovery, he made a parade of goin i 
to all the tanners yards about the. country, where k ut 
raked in the mud and filth of the common ſhores, ti! 
he was almoſt ſuffocated by the- ſtench ; and tha 
proved to the entire ſatisfaction of the ignorant croud 
that ſtood gaping at him, that the ſcum which luck il 
the fides of the ſhores was no longer floating in the va 
and branded all his brethren of the craft with the fam“ 
liar titles of fools and blockheads, for not having four} 
out this important ſecret before. = 
« Such an opinion was beneath an anſwer. Br 3 
though his brethren did not think it worth their wü 
to enter into a diſpute about nothing with one who ga 
poſitive aſſertions for proofs, and anſwered rational a» 
guments with perſonal reflections, they reſolved to b 
the firſt fair opportunity of humbling his pride, and (her i 
ing the world their contempt of him; which they ha 
now done in a manner that he will not eaſily get over. 
Jou ſee what a poor proſpect he has of buſineſs 
his trade, inſufficient to ſupport him in the ſtate he 
ſumes ; but this is not his only diftreſs. The conn 
motive 45 patriotiſm is the price for which a nan can 1 
himſelf and his party, to the lord or ſteward of 19 
manor, whom he was raiſed on purpoſe to oppofſ ; 
'This price is always in proportion to the prof 4 
which it is in the patriot's power to give. 
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« But unluckily for this perſon, his whole conſe- 
1u/ Pence depends upon the actual exertion of that op- 
s % ation, and muſt inevitably ceaſe the moment he at- 


ts to drop it. This the ſteward knows as well as 
Inſelf; fo that his hopes from that quarter are effec- 
ally cut off, ſhould his poverty prompt him to make 
De baſe attempt.“ 
long e 
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„ odd way of expreſſing fawour or diflike. The hiſtory 


icin I of The COBLER matched. by that of a CRIER. 


mam i ; : he 

_ SHOULD imagine (ſaid I, perceiving that my 
eig! guide had finiſned his account of the cobler) 
gong at he has ſomething to fear more immediately than 
reh ant, which in a great meaſure obviates the danger of 
S, ti 3 at. > 0 [1 o woo 
tha ' You. fay his deluded party will deſpiſe him. Will 


ey not do more? Will they not be provoked by ſuch 


TOWLE : FS i 
Fregious abuſe, to take perſonal revenge? To pull 


C f : 
* dwn his houſe over his head, and bury him in the 


WY, b 3 . : 5 . : 
fam Pins? or tear him limb from limb, the firſt time they 
four ich him in the ſtreets? The mob is capable of any 


trage; and here they have an appearance of reaſon to 
„B ſtify whatever they do. 
wii: I think his caſe is really deſperate, and that the 
o ga ly hope he can have of eſcaping is to fly once more 
nal , the county town, and follow his trade. His ambi- 
to tak; Jon muſt be pretty well cooled by this time; andithere- 
1 ſhen: Pre he will be able to apply diligently to his work, and 
ey hal, 4 poſſibly earn an honeſt and comfortable liveli- 
over, Pod.“ | | | 
Goeki To unexperienced reaſon (anſwered the ſpirit) your 
„ hen mark appears juſt. But better knowledge of the 
eonm Nays of man ſhews that ſuch fear is quite unneceſſary, 
can (ff id the people expreſs their reſentment in the manner 
of u mention, it is moſt certain that they would not be 
oppo often abuſed as they are by pretended patriots. An 
polio ample or two of the kind would effeQually put a 
| p to that trade, how lucrative ſoever it is, which 
« Bi oh would 
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would be a real advantage to the community in gene. 
ral. But the remedy might be attended with conſe. 
quences more dangerous than the diſeaſe. Would the 
mob, if once permitted to take the power thus into 
their own hands, never riſe but on ſuch occaſions} 
Would they lay it down when their end is anſwered, 
and go no farther ? Would not the beſt members 0 
the ſtate be involved in the ſame danger, on ever 
miſcarriage in their meaſures, though inipoſſible to hay 
been prevented by human means. The mob is a ma. 
ny headed monſter, that muſt be kept in ſubjection, o 
it will become the moſt inſupportable of all tyrant, 
It knows no mean, and therefore muſt not be truſtel 
with power. 


„ But as to theſe people, they have been fo often WW 1 
impoſed upon in this matter before, that the abuk M 
is become familiar to them, and they will not even feed of 
it after the firſt moment, and then too their reſentment g 


will ſpend itſelf in ſcurrility and invectives, levelled to 
ofiner againſt faults in the perſon's private character al 
than his abuſe of them. | 


m 

„Indeed nothing can be more ridiculous than the Ma 
manner in which they expreſs their ſentiments on ſud ice 
occaſions. While a man is their favourite, they are cor T 
tinually getting drunk with drinking his health ; when i WW at 
is out of favour with them they get drunk with drinkin Wav: 
his confuſion ; a bumper toaſt in either caſe being tl! an. 
higheſt, and often the only mark of their approbatiu Mech 
or diſhke, | | Bi 
«« Nay, fo far are they from harbouring a dangerow ha 
reſentment, even for the groſſeſt ill uſage of this kind, Over: 
that if the party has procured money enough to git Wal x 
them plenty of drink by the very fale of themſelve, Mes t 
they forget all that has happened, and flock to him Wy p 
with as much pleaſure as if he were their preateſt be to 
nefactor. I heir 
« Strange as this conduct may appear, every day; ed 
experience furniſhes inſtances of it; but of the man Su 
which mark the character of the prefent age, the mo we 
glaring is that of the perſon whom you ſee in yondef t wa 
cloſet, ſpurning the enſigns of grandeur from him, win, on 


an air of ſatisfaction, that ſhews their inſufficiency ui 
procuring 


ent. 
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ure their own happineſs. His whole life is ſo 
ga ſatire on this particular folly of patriotiſm, that 
ort view of it cannot be improper. 


He was born in this manor, where his anceſtors 
were but peaſants, acquired ſo conſiderable a pro- 
y by their honeſt induſtry, as enabled them to make 
tter appearance than many of the gentry. 

When he came into poſſeſſion of his fortune, he 
d in ſo hoſpitable and genteel a manner, that he was 


Aly liked by his neighbours of all ranks, who never 
edded that his generoſity was ultimately ſubſervient 


he moſt enterpriſing ambition ; but a lucky event 
red his hopes before they diſcovered, and could take 
meaſure to defeat them. 

There happened to be at that time a vagabond 


V in the next county, who pretended a claim to the 


of this manor's whole eftate, which he talked” of 


A: to law to recover, as ſoon as he could raife mo- 


to ſupport the ſuit, for he was hunſelf very poor, 


lived upon the charity of one or two great folks, 
maintained him rather to plague the lord, than 


any perſonal regard to himſelf, or opinion of the 
Ice of his claim. | 
The lord was convinced of his own right, and very 


able to ſupport it. However, to prevent trouble, 
gave notice to all his tenants not to give his adver- 


any aſſiſtance, on pain of forfeiting their leaſes, in 
h thete was a clauſe expreſly to that purpoſe. 

But this did not hinder ſome deſperate fellows, 
d had run out their fortunes in whoring and gaming, 
ere upon their keeping for deer-ſtealing, and ſuch 


gal practices, from joining with him under-hand, in 


es that if he ſhould recover the eſtate, he might be 
y prevailed upon, in return for their ſervices, not 
to forgive their offences, but alſo to reinſtate them 


heir farms, or grant them leaſes of thoſe which be- 


ged to the friends of his opponent. 
Such a combination naturally alarmed all thoſe 


were in the intereſt of the preſent lord, eſpecially 


was headed by a very bold ſpirited turbulent fel- 
one of the principal gentry of the parith, who _ 
| ju 
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juſt before ran away with the wife of one of his nei! 
bours ; and therefore though he bullied the huſband 1 
to compliance, could not expect to live in quiet und 
a landlord who was remarkably ſtrict in the execution. 
the laws. A 
© Fhis was a fair opportunity for one of ſuch an 
terprizing ſpirit as this perſon before us; to ingrativ 
himſelf effectually with the lord of the manor. N 
did he fail to improve it; for putting himſelf at 1 
head of his family, and all thoſe whom his hofpita“ 
had attached to him, he drove that gentleman, great 
bully as he was, quite out of the pariſh. 1 
So ſignal a piece of ſervice did not remain |» i 
unrewarded. The CRIER of the court-leet happen 
to die juſt then, he was unanimouſly choſen into | i 
place the next court-day; and the lord thought hin! 
firm in his intereſt, that he not only approved of | 
tenants choice, but alſo made him LE RN of his ol 
kitchen the very next vacancy. 4 
„In this ſituation of crier he conducted hink 
with ſuch addreſs, that he was able to put only tin 
he pleaſedion the grand-jury, and by that means ini 
quently to oppoſe the ſteward himſelf in things wit 
he knew to be diſagreeable to the pariſh-: at the fu 
time managing matters ſo artfully; that he never a 
lutely broke with him, nor gave-him-reaſon ſufficient 
turn him out of his clerkſhip-; having always (mY 
plauſible excuſe to paliate what he did, and profeſß 
the higheſt fidelity and attachment to the lord's 
vice, which he took every occaſion of promoting, 0 
he thought would not injure: him, in the opinion of 
people. =_ 
The popularity and power which he acquire! 
this conduct was far from being agreeable to man) 
his neighbours, particularly of the better. ſort, wi 
did not like to. ſee a man whom they looked upon? 
their inferior riſe over their heads in ſuch a manner, 9 
they were become no better than mere cyphers 11 
pariſh, not being able to make a petty conſtable, i 
get a preſentment for mending a road, or even mal 
a ſtile, without being firſt obliged to cringe to him 
bis conſent. | ” 
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one knawve to catch another. An inflance of modera- 
Von as much out of courſe as in character. The parſon 
1 ane: ꝛvalloaus a ſugar-pumb, and does what he is bid like a 


od child. 
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N 3 . 
at T length one of the gentry, a cunning old fel- 
fpital: I low, who knew the world and all its ways 


ill, reſolved to try if he could not ſupplant him in 


great 
KW favour of the people, by making him appear a fa- 


ain lo! 3 rite of the lord's ; after which he knew it would not 
ppem difficult to do his buſineſs with him alſo, who was al- 
into | ay far from being well pleaſed with his conduct. 
t him: g Accordingly he employed emiſſaries to inſinuate to 


10% 


0 1 
his 04 
_ 
os 6 
—. 


Þ pariſhioners, when their heads were hot with li- 
br at fairs and wakes, that it was imprudent in them 


put themſelves ſo much in the power of a perſon who 
hin 


d ſo profitable a place under the lord of the manor, 
ly td clerk of the kitchen, as he would not fail to give up 
ans i ir intereſt, on any great occaſion, for fear of being 
s wi ned out of his employment. | 


he fa beſe inſinuations ſoon came to the crier's ears, 


er ab o, without waiting to let the people ruminate upon 
icientt! matter, went among them directly, as if he knew 
ys (ur thing of what had paſſed ; and took occaſion to tell 
rofeſg em in the courſe of his converſation, that he had ac- 


rds Hpted of the clerkſhip, only that he might be able to 
ag, ve hem more effectually, by taking care that the 
n of ovifions, which they were obliged by their tenures 

ſupply for the ſupport of the lord's houſe, were not 
uired pbezzeled privately by the ſervants, and they put to 
many <xpence of more; and, as a proof of the advantage 
ort, u his care, he aſſured them, that many a time, when 
upon e lord had given ſome of his hungry followers a letter 
ner, 0 him, to get a baſket of broken victuals, he had re- 


rned for anſwer, that there was ſcarce enough for the 
15 and ſo ſent the beggars away with empty 
ies. | 
* This artful turn gave the affair quite another look. 


e) mplicitly believed every word he ſaid ; fo that he 
| foiled 


* 
* 
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foiled his enemy, cunning as he was, at his own we! 
pons, and made the attack, deſigned to have oy: 
turned him, ſerve to eſtabliſh his intereſt more firmly, 

But this diſappointment did not diſcourage 6 
other, who now had new motives for ſtriving to i 


2 


[i 


him out of favour ; for having married two of his u 
to the ſteward's daughters, he judged that if he co i 
contrive to have the crier turned out, it would not“ 
difficult to get the younger, who was a fine promiſ 
lad, and fond of living at home among his friend 
Choſen in his ſtead ; by which means the mana gene i 
of the whole manor would come into the hands of |; 
family, ſeveral of his relations, who all depended up; 
him, having good employments under the ſteward i | o 
Teady. {4 nl $1 
«© But how to effect this was the queſtion ; for ti 1 | 
crier's popularity feemed fo firmly eftabliſhed, that! 
appeared dangerous even to attempt any thing agai 
him. After much deliberation, he reſolved, as the n\Þ 
thod molt likely to ſucceed, to ſet up a rival againſt hu Y 
for the people's favour-z and then he did not doubt, WY 
their own fickleneſs would ſoon make them quit tube. 
old engagements and readily enter into new. 4 
„Nor was he long at a loſs whom to fix upon 
moſt proper for his defign. The old parſon of the * 
Tiſh dying ſuddenly one day juſt after eating an hear} 
dinner of pork and peaſe-pudding, the lord gave 
living to a yourg man who had lately come into ily 


pariſh with the ſteward. 7 F : 

« A particular circumſtance made his choice ve. 6 
diſagreeable to many of the principal pariſhioner 
The greateſt part of the income of the living config eg 
in the rents of a large quantity of glebe land, which * 
was let out in parcels to ſeveral people for a ceruſ - 
number of years. _ FX 

« The leaſes, by which theſe farms were hel bis 
were never ſuffered to run out; for as the parſu . 
were only tenants for life, they had no great regard bo 
their ſucceſſors ; and had therefore come into a 1 ha 
thod of renewing the leaſes at particular times, hu 
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4 gderation of a ſtated ſum of money, which was 
WS gain to them. By theſe means the tenants looked 
In the lands as their own inheritance ; and had built 


ſes. and ſettled themſelves upon them accordingly. 
i But the late parſon, thinking they had too great. 
0 4 gains, refuſed to renew their leaſes at the uſual 
cos , unleſe they would give him much higher fines than 
o had ever given to any of his predeceſſors; which 
ni, i reſolved not to do, imagining that as he was very 
en as well as very avaritious, the fear of dying with- 
fl getting any thing would make him abate of his de- 
vp! in this manner things ſtood for ſome years, neither 
d y chuſing to comply, when the death of the old 
on, and his being ſucceeded by one whoſe youth 
or e him a reaſonable expectation of ſeeing their leaſes 
bat rmined, when it would be in his power either to 
Sail them out, or raiſe their rents to the full value, 
i med them all in the higheſt degree. 
lt hu To prevent ſuch a misfortune, therefore, they di- 
* h agreed to offer their new parſon the ſum which 
_ been demanded by his predeceſſor, and which they 
always ſo poſitively refuſed to give him. But what 
we was ei aſtoniihment when, inſtead of accepting their 
* Nr. he coolly told them, he thought the income of 
" living, as ſettled by the incumbent immediately be- 
hu n > the laſt, was ſufficient, wherefore he deſired no 
wot e; and prayed to God to enable him to make as 
1 1 Id uſe of that as he had done. . 
; nent Such an act of true generoſity, not only won the 
olle "ts of thoſe who reaped the benefit of it, but alſo 
whe him the general eſteem of the whole pariſh ; 
„ clally as he lived entirely amongſt them, and ſpent 
income in the moſt unbounded hoſpitality ;' nat 
held rding it up, or laying it out in other places, as moſt 
cls his predeceſſors had been accuſtomed to do. : 
— On him the crier's enemy pitched, as a proper per- 


to rival him in the favour of the people; according- 
having gained his good opinion by going conſlantly 
hurch, and behaving there with a great appearance 
evotion, he took an opportunity one day to inſi- 
_ nuate 
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nuate to him, that he ought to exert himſelf more 10 4 Hy 
he did in the affairs of the pariſh, and not tamely ( be 
mit to the uſurpations of the crier, who was for « ros 
groſſing all the power into his own hands, with With. 
ever regarding whoſe right he invaded. q 2 

« Theſe inſinuations were not without effect. 1g on, 
parſon's heart, though above avarice, Was not inſt jo 
ſible to ambition. He readily took the bait ; and as pie 
was quite unexperienced in ſuch affairs, ſubmitted hn line 
ſelf implicitly to the government of his adviſer, wi na 
while he pretended to have nothing but to reſtore i Mug 
to the conſequence due to his ſtation and virtue, ing 
view, really made a property of him to promote | WM \ 
own ſchemes. ſon 


* 


CHAP. XV. * 


A game of football. A falſe ſtep gives the crier the d ant 
of the match. He'kicks the ball in his maſter's fu on. 
but makes all up, and comes off with Aying * 
bours. 3 at 


1 regard with which the parſon began ol al 
ſpoken of by the whole pariſh ſoon gave 3 
crier the alarm; which was confirmed by his oppo ſon 
him in two gor three trifling things in the veſtry, nd, 
e his opinion was received with ſuch defereu 
at it was probable he would have riſen fairly aba q 
him in a little time, had not fortune, the crier's 
ſtant friend, ſtood by him effectually on this occaſion 
A friend of the parſon's had been appointed th 
the ſteward to repair and ſet up a parcel of {cs 
crows, to frighten their neighbours cattle from uf * eſee 
paſſing on their common; for which purpoſe, 
court-leet had ordered him a ſum of money out ol i 
pariſh ſtock. | | 
« Such commiſſions had uſually been given as a zl q 
ſible colour for beſtowing ſo much money, without 
deſign of their being executed. In this ſefiſe, did 
perſon underſtand his ; and accordingly gave himſelf 
trouble about the performance of it. * 
L 
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. The crier, who had connived at many things of the 
before, immediately took fire at this, and reſolved 
ecute the man for embezzling the money of the 


th. | 
For this he had many reaſons: he knew that an 


1. on, which had ſuch an-appearance of public ſpirit 
ine WS juſtice, would greatly repair his credit with the 
a5, ple, which he could not but be ſenſible was on the 
| ty ine; and then, as the parſon's intimacy with the 
ww; aquent would probably make him take his part, he 


ught that would be a favourable opportunity for 
Ning a check to his growing popularity. 5 

Nor was he miſtaken in his conjectures. The 
oon in the warmth of his heart, not only eſpouſed 
tend bimſelf, but alſo engaged all his party to 
port him, without ever conſidering that appearances 
Mee. lo ſtrongly againſt him, that every one who was 
in the ſecret of ſuch affairs, muſt harbour a diſ- 
is * opinion of himſelf for abetting ſuch an 

_ 

« Accordingly the next court-day the crier made 
attack, and diſplayed the heinouſneſs of ſuch a 
rant act of injuſtice to the public in fo ſtrong a 
t, that the mob, who never examine more than 


ave ME fide of a ſtory, were all of his party; ſo that the 
ppoiif ſon was not only foiled in his attempt to ſave his 
ſtry 4 end, but alſo entirely loft his credit with the people, 


0, in the jphrenzy of their reſentment, loaded him 
h every ſcandal and execration, which the moſt in- 


aba | 
4 cp omed malice could invent. 
aſion This affair effectually reſtored the crier's credit; 
nted t though he had ſucceeded in this firſt object of his 
seil gn, it was attended with conſequences he had not 
m U eſeen, and which were far from being agreeable to 
ſc, . | + 
: of WR | he ſteward, who had appointed the parſon's 
ed to the employment which had involved him in 
; a f grace, thought it incumbent upon him to ſup- 
out rt him in conjunction with the parſon; and when 
did i <fier had carried his point againſt them both, re- 


ſented the affair to the lord of the manor, as an 
| | inſult 
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inſult upon his authority, and a certain mark of «j 4 
fection to his intereſt. q 
« The crier, who meant nothing leſs; than to ” 
embroiled himſelf with the lord, or even wil 
ſteward, was ſurpriſed, at this charge. cen # 
had gone too far to think of retreating now; and thu 
fore reſolved to oppoſe their meaſures in good eanll 
the firſt time they ſeemed to claſh with the rights of 
tereſt of the people, which he knew to be the cen 
way to ſecure his party to him, as it would make th 
all as deſperate as himſelf. 1 
« This he did not long want an opportunity of““ 


ing. There had been a ſum of money raiſed 9 B 
court-leet ſome time before, to defray the charge o 
Pairing the manor-houſe, of which there ona . 
good part unexpended, there having been more | 'M 
than was neceſſary for the occaſion. A 
« As it had been the cuſtom of this manor co | 
money to the lord himſelf on theſe occaſions to la 4 
as he thought proper, he had always appropriated Wins 
- ſurplus that remained to his own uſe, without 2 An 
ing himſelf accountable to the court-leet for it: im 
now the crier, who, by his place of clerk of the viral ds| 
had an opportunity of looking into all the lord's accou or 
finding that the ſum was pretty conſiderable, prop par 
to the court-leet to lay it out, in diſcharging the gal 
of ſome poor tradeſmen which had been left unpaid 8 


a former occaſion, and to whom the whole manorh 
paſſed their words; and to this effect he drew "i 
addreſs to the lord. 
Though this was a direct attack upon the oi | 
and in a moſt tender point, there was ſomething 
plauſible in the propoſal, that he did not chuſe 2 
jutely. 0 * it. However, not 10 give up 
much, cr eſtabliſh a precedent for ſuch attempts 
the future, he gave general orders to the court - 
to pay off thoſe tradeſmen with that money as of! 
own free motion, and without taking any notice 
the application, which it had made to him to 
purpoſe. Ac 
% But the er ier, perceiving the deſign of this] 
ceeding, refuſed to accept thoſe orders, " cl 
abſolub 
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boils on having the authority of the court-leet ta 
doſe of the money allowed, in which his old ſupport, 
mob, followed his opinion ſo firmly, that the orders 
e rejected in ſpight of all the parſon and ſteward 
h could do to prevent it. | 
« Such a triumph filled the mob with the moſt extra- 
ant joy. They extolled the crier to the ſkies for 

public ſpirit and fidelity to their intereſt; and were 
er nk for a whole week with drinking bumpers to his 
e ih, while they offered every kind of inſult to his 
onents, particularly the parſon, and branded them 


of |, the moſt infamous and improbable crimes. 

by! nut though the lord had not been able to make 
0 4 ceive his orders with due reſpect, he reſolved 
une! 


them, that he would have them obeyed with- 
regard to their oppoſition. 

\ccordingly, he ordered his receiver to pay the 
yy in diſpute to thoſe people, and take their re- 
ts for it, of his own mere authority, without de- 
ing to conſult the court-leet any more about the 


e lei if 


to 6 
ay 
tedul 


t 10 ter; and, to ſhew his reſentment to the crier, turn- 
it: Wim directly out of his clerkſhip, as he did all his 
kitch ds out of the ſeveral employmenis they had in the 
ccou 


jor under his ſteward, giving them to the friends of 


drop parſon, and of the gentleman who firſt ſtirred him 
the Wi gainſt the crier. 46 

npal i The latter was now at the higheſt pinnacle of 
znor| 


la glory 5 the idol of the mob, and the apparent 
m of the perfidy and oppreſſion of his enemies, 
But he knew the world too well to be content with 


v wi 


he 18 an unſubſtantial phantom as the favour of a mob. 
thing bad laboured all his life, it was true, with indefa- 
uſe Mle afliduity to arrive at this point; but he ſoon 
up ol he had other views than thoſe he pretended ; 
P's chat all his profeſſions of regard and attachment 
our e good of the pariſh, were only lures to draw in 
as Ol | giddy multitude to truſt themſelves ſo implicitly in 
notaßggower, that he might be able to get the price he 
to ed for betraying them when he ſaw a proper time. 


7 


Accordingly, upon ſome hints of his intentions, 
ord ſent a new ſteward to take care of the eſtate, 
OL, I. D the 


| this | 
d ini 
abſolub 
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the former one having been made diſagreeable to 10 
tenants by the violence and over- bearing of ſome of h 
ſervants, who had not ſpirit to ſupport what they 9 
when they were called to account for it, though he wal 
himſelf a good. natured eaſy kind of man in the mani 
and had formerly been very well liked by them. 

« 'The new ſteward and the crier ſoon came to a pro. | 
per underſtanding over an hearty bottle, of which 1 
were both remarkably fond; and the latter bargain 
to ſel] his friends, and reſign his crier's place, in conſ-A 
deration of being made an eſquire, and getting a ſal 
ry to ſupport him ſuitably to his new dignity. I 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the rage of the mob, 3 
ſeeing they had been ſo long the dupes of his deſign 1 
They got drunk for a week together with drinking 
bis 4 — 5 made ſcurrilous ballads againſt him ar = 
his family, and loaded him, in his turn, with exec 4 
ons and abuſe. 1 
But a new patriot ſtanding forth to engage th 
attention, they forgot the crier, and went on in thy | 
old way with as much eagerneſs and credulity, asg 
they had never been deceived. fon 

Ys As for the parſon, his polite friend ſerved 4 
nearly in the ſame manner as the crier did the my 
As ſoon as his turn was ſerved, and his ſon choſen il 
to the crier's place, chiefly by the aſſiſtance of th 
parſon's friends, he not 267 4 dropped his accuaintang 
but even gave him up to the crier's reſentment ; v 
had privately made it a part of his bargain that! 
Thould be ſtruck out of the quorum, in revenge for i 
trouble and expence he had put him to in the cou 
of this affair. 

* As the old crier has been ſo ITY in all 
ſchemes, ] ſee you wonder how he came into this plac 
but if you conſider that vanity and an abſurd ambit 
of being made a gentleman, were the originals, 
leading motives of all his labours, you will acknowle 
that the egregious folly of the end, takes off all mt 
from the means, and makes his ſucceſs ridiculous. 

« Nor is he inſenſible of this himſelf now that! 
too late. Though the unthinking mean py 
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that the end of all his labours is vanity.” 
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forgot his abuſe of them, a is table 
5 meat and drink his 6 Wc 4 0 L 
pleaſure as if their own and their family's __ 
fo "_ 3 BY him to purchaſe them; the 
n 0 » 
3 we, . embitter his enjoyment of 

eous. He pines for his former popularity; and 
ent of his hopes, finds 1005 


their profeſſions of reſpect 
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a bear, or he'll bite Jou. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Three 3 


Boys that play tricks Should Beware of 


moſt judicious ſpirit! (ſaid 1) enoy b 


faid to prove the juſtice of thy remark In 


Coblers and criers differ b 


Proportion to the greatneſs of the 


1 indulge you (anſwe | 
nd little ILAN the — 5 n Moon 


ry where alike, and more exalted ſtation 
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itſelf, but alſo gave him an appearance of ſo zl 
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« Turn your eye this way. — You ſee thofe me I =: 
perſons yonder. They are juſt entering into a con | 
rence upon one of the moſt extraordinary ſubjeCts tha 


ever ſhewed the inconſiſtency of human actions. WAY 


will hear it from themſelves ; but firſt, while they mats J 
the common preface of empty compliments, and u 
meaning queſtions, which are made the introducten 1 
converſation even on the moſt i important ſubjects, I wt 
give you a ſhort ſketch of their lives as far as is nec ec 
ſary to make you underſtand what they ſax. 

They were born in different manors belonging: 
the lord who owns that in which the crier made * = 
figure; but their being educated together at the fl I 
free-ſchool, gave riſe to an intimacy which has oY 
up with them through life. 3 

«© When they were taken from ſchool they v« f 

ut to different profeſſions, as intereſt or inclinai 
directed. He on the right choſe the law, in wii 
the acuteneſs of his geniũs enabled him to make ww I 
a proficiency, that in time he was entruſted to ſel 
for informations againſt ſuch perfons as treſpaſſel i 
the lord's demeſne, or killed his game, an to ſue ti 
and the tenants who did not pay their rents punt 

« This employment was not only very profitztilil AY 


his 


eter 


conſequence in the court- leet, that he was gener 
on one fide or the other in every private Ailpute +4 
atoſe in the manor. 4 

** The next, as you ſee by his habit, was bra 
the church, in which he laboured ſo ſucceſsfully, 
he got a good vicarage before he was very old, ill 
having the character of being a great ſcholar, was! 4 
preferred to the honourable employment of reac 
the lord of the manor's ſon and heir his letters. 

„% As for the third, he was too idle to take to 
particular profeſſion: but by the intereſt of his i 
he got into the ſteward's office, where he had ſeſi 
pretty employments, which brought him in a N 
penny in the whole. 4 

But this was not all. Having always Hewn! 
ma kable turn for making bawbles and 9 
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ng a perfect maſter of the punckilios of dreſs and 
greſs, and all the other accompltihments of a ſmall 
on ius, he was choſen as a proper perſon to provide 
« 1 es and paper-kites for his young maſter, and to 
cn him to cock his hat, and ride his hobby horſe 
ma ch a good grace. BE, . 
4 1 As they were all known to be very well qualified 

"IM& theſe important places, there was no objection 
de to their being honoured with them, and they 
ecuted their ſeveral charges with proper dignity and 
e. But an unlucky affair ſoon happened, that threat- 
Ying 2 Wed not only the loſs of their preſent employments, 
oeh . alſo to prevent their being ever entruſted with any 

Der. | | 
5 0 You may remember I told you there was a fellow 
© Mo pretended a right to all the eſtates of this lord. 
8s family came originally from the manor in which the 
Una yer was born, and where moſt of the inhabitants 
u. da ſtrong attachment to him, both as they were na- 
de U ally very proud, and thought it would be a great 
| en rour to them to have their townſman made lord of 
Ne; RE manor, and alſo that they flattered themſelves with 

bopes of getting good farms from him, in ſome 
his other manors, in caſe he could make good his 
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ebe etenſions; for they were all as poor as they were 
„ goud | 

ſo 9 ; | a 3 

ge : = Beſide, there was another reaſon for their deſiring 


change their landlord. Before the eſtate came in- 
the poſſeſſion of the preſent lord, they had been 
| bad acuſtomed to have their landlord live among them, 

d hold his courts and receive ſuit and ſervice in this 


utc il 


ly, i : : 
9 5 anor, But this lord, having many better houſes to 
was e in, had removed his habitation, and of courſe dif- 


ntinued thoſe ceremonies; ſo that they loſt all that. 
1" rade of grandeur in which their pride had taken 
Lo ol h pleaſure. : | | 

1 fr „Now as this fellow founded his pretenſions on be- 
40 G- deſcended from the family of their old lords, they 
in a | ed that he would come and live among them, 
_ they had done; or at leaſt reſtore them their court- 
eun , and all their ceremonies and perquiſites again, 
ache D 3 never 


teac 
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never conſidering that the employments and mo I 
of honour and profit, which they held in the of, 1 
eſtates of the preſent lord, yielded them more than Y 
entire income of their manor, 4 
* It is not ſtrange, therefore, that the lawyer 9 | 
have received an early bias in his favour ; which u. 4 
alſo confirmed by his being educated at that ſts 
ſchool, the maſter and uſhers of which were fp 
torious for the ſame principles, and took all poli 
pains to inſti] them into their pupils, in which | 
were not unſucceſsful, with the lawyer's two fin 
as well as with many others. 
&« It happened in ſome little time after they wes 
preferred to thoſe employments above-mentioned, 4 
a perſon who had formerly been very intimate wy 
them all three, having been educated at the 109 | 
ſchool along with them, ſaid, among a mixt comp 1 
in the unguarded openneſs of converſation, when wil 
removes all reſerve, that he had once little hoof 
of their being ever put into places of ſuch confden 
under the lord of the manor, as he had often al 
them, on their bare knees, drink confuſion to bia 
all his friends, and ſucceſs to the hopes of his eneſ 
There was ſomething ſo ſingular in this real 
that it ſtruck all the company with ſurprize ; but off 
gentleman in particular, who was warmly attach 
to the lord's intereſt, deſired all preſent to take noi I 
of what this perſon had ſaid, as he was reſolved 1 
put him to the proof of it, it being as baſe in hin 
throw thoſe aſperſions on the characters of perſon: 
ſuch note, if they were innocent, as it would be cri 
nal in all who heard him to conceal an affair of 1 
conſequence, in caſe they were guilty. oli 
„ 'Thunder-ſtruck at this, the other, who bad no Ine 
tention of turning informer againſt his friends, ui 
had only ſaid it in the courſe of general chat, fir 
to evade the ſubject, and give the diſcourſe ſome o 
turn, hoping that the gentleman would think no m0 
of it ; but finding that he would not be put off fo, 
perſiſted in his reſolution, he appealed to the ho g 
of private converſation, where all that was faid 
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_ een held facred, and the diſcloſing of a ſyallable 
-M . | 2 2 

1 utual confidence which alone makes it a bleſſing. | 

4 o this the gentleman anſwered, that he was nei- 


43 
1 
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CHAP. AVI 


excuſe is better than none. The advantages of a 
friend in court. A maxim in law ſolves all. 


CcoRDInNGLyY he went the very next morning 
and informed the lord of the whole matter, 
alled all his principal ſervants together, to con- 
hat was proper to be done in this caſe; for as it 
oncerned his own family particularly, he would not 
& without advice, that he ſhould not be ſuſpeRed of 
artiality ; who all agreed that it ought to be enquired 
to with the greateſt ſtrictneſs. | 


On this, the perſon who had undeſignedly given 


he information was brought before them, when he 
ve ſuch a vague account of the affair, that the law- 
er, who was appointed by the other two to ſpeak for 
hem all, as beſt qualified by his profeſſion to defend a 
ad cauſe, thought it the bett way not to deny the 
WF harge directly, but to ſtrive to turn it off, by ſaying 
of fi was not impoſſible but they might have played ſuch 
I olich tricks, when they were boys at ſchool ; but that 
d no he conduct of his whole life ever ſince he came to 
ds, "BY an's eſtate, was a ſufficient proof of the ſincerity of 
| is attachment to his lord; and to confirm this, he in- 
anced his having proſecuted, with the greateſt vigour, 
eoerab of the parith in which he was born, and even 
1 0 we of his own family, for this very offence with 
= bich he was now fo abſurdly charged, ſince he came 
ſaid ro his preſent employment. 1 Vo 
a D 4 * Plauſible 
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% Plauſible as this defence was, the 
ed from the manner in which the ſtory had been orig, 
nally told, that there muſt be more in it; he there 
inſiſted that the perſon who had told it ſhould deci 9 
poſitively, and without prevarication or reſerve, W 
ther he had ever known them drink thoſe toaſts fins 
they left ſchool? where? and on what occaſions? * 
_ ** Theſe queſtions were too cloſe to be evaded. 
was therefore obliged, in defence of his own charaQq, i 
which was now at ſtake, to declare the whole; accord. 
ingly he ſaid that he bad heard them drink them ſever, 
times at the houſe of an haberdaſher of ſmall war 
who kept a ſhop in the county-town, where for man 3 
years they uſed to meet conſtantly twice or thrice; i 
week, and indulge themſelves in the moſt ſanguin i 
profeſſions of thoſe principles over their wine; who wi Mx 
ſo ſtrongly attached to that perſon himſelf, and ſo wii 8 
Enn of their attachment to him alſo, that wle 

e came to die, he bequeathed his real eſtate, whid 

was very conſiderable, to the lawyer, with handſom 
legacies to the other two, leaving him (the informs 
but a meer trifle, as he doubted his being ſtaunch 
the cauſe; and, as a confirmation of what be ſaid, 2d 
ded, that the ſettlement which the lawyer had fin 
made upon his wife at his marriage was of that ve 
eſtate which the haberdaſher had left him. = 

« This gave a different face to the whole affary 
The lawyer in particular gave himſelf up for ruin«p* 
and would gladly have compounded for the loſs, not on, 
of his preſent employment, but alſo of all farther hope, 

«« But he had better luck. The often of tb 
ſervants, who had been called into conſultation up 
the affair, did not think it prudent to eſtabliſh a prin 
cedent for looking ſo far back; and one of them pi 
ticularly, who had been bred to the law himſelf, fal 
« That this eſtate ſhould be conſidered as a fee, gia 
„ by the haberdaſher to his lawyer, and that it wk 
4s an eftabliſhed rule that a lawyer ſhould fay any tht 

that his client deſired for his fee, without bei 
called in queſtien for it; for if it were otherwik.: 
and lawyers made anſwerable for what they ſal 


there would be an end to the buſineſs at ont, 
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as the great art and myſtery of it conſiſted in ſaying 
any thing that might any way conduce to carrying 
the point, without regard to decency, truth, or any 
ſuch immaterial conſiderations: whereas if gentlemen 
of the law were to be called to account for What they 
ſaid in the way of their buſineſs, and for their fee, 
no one would ever undertake a weak cauſe, and ſo 
the profeſſion would fall to the ground. Beſide, it 
was a point agreed upon, in all the books, that what 
a lawyer ſays for his fee, is never to be conſidered 
as his private ſentiment or opinion; elſe how could 
lawyers rail at, and abuſe their moſt intimate friends, 


in the manner they do every day, for a ſtranger they 


know nothing of, and in a cauſè they are convinced 
to be wrong, without breaking with them, or giv- 
ing them the leaft offence ; as an inſtance of which, 
he added that he had himſelf often gone directly from 
court to dine with the man whom he had ſpent the 
whole morning in abuſing; therefore, no man was 


; to be called to account for what he faid for his fee: 


| and this opinion he ſupported by a ſtring of quota- 


tions from all the grave and learned ſages of the law; 


and by the conſtant and uniform practice of the pro- 
feſſion from time immemorial to this very day.“ 
„So learned a defence ſaved the delinquents ; for it 


1 ouſd have been unjuſt to have made a diſtinction be- 
affalß 


ruined i | ; 


Ween them. The majority of the ſervants (as I ſaid) 
Perefore gave it as their opinion, that the accuſation, 
ough not falſe, was malicious, frivolous, and unwor- 
y of farther notice. | 
„Thus blew over a ſtorm, in which their very friends 
pected they would have ſunk. On the contrary, the 
yer was ſoon after made a juſtice of the peace and 
puty to the ſeneſchal of the principal manor; the par- 
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pil's growing too big for his care, was preferred by 

s beſt friend the ſteward to be his head clerk, which 

aces they all enjoy at preſent ; while the poor informer 

upon himſelf ſuch univerſal contempt for his indiſ- 

tion, that he was never able to ſhew his face after,” 
| 5 
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got a better living; and the hobby-horfe-man, on his 
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CHAP. XVW. 4 
Modern modeſiy and gratitude. Compariſons are odlioui 3 


A good memory often makes a bad companion, It i 
prudent to make hay while the ſun ſhines, | 


«© FT T might be imagined that after ſuch an affir i 

| their preſent preferment ſhould ſatisfy their am. i 
bition. But far from it, emboldened by that eſcape, Make 
they think there is nothing which they may not do; 
and the favour that has been ſhewn them ſince, inſtead 8 
of making them contented and grateful, has give: ng. 
them ſuch an high opinion of their own merit, bid ov 
they modeſtly judge to have been the reaſon for it, th 
they reckon all they have got as nothing while there i 
any thing elle for them to deſire; and look upon then Pei 
ſelves as ill treated, if they are refuſed whatever the 
pleaſe to aſk. But ſoft! - Their conterence a 
length begins. Let us attend. | nf 

% ſay, fir, (ſaid the lawyer, fire ſparkling in bi is 
eyes) that Jam ill- uſed. Had there been any objeQtion_ ! 
to my abilities to fill ſuch an employment, or could 
have been even pretended that the perſon who is put 
over my head, was ſaperior to me in any reſpect, 
would have been another caſe ; but to be continued. 
deputy, where | had ſo good a right to be made print 
pal, is not to be borne. Nor will I bear it, No mall 
provokes me with impunity. a = 

„Really, fir, (anſwered the parſon) 1 cannot but o 
you have ſome reaſon to complain. But what wou 
you ſay, if you were in my place? To be taken no nt 
tice of where there were ſo many opportunities! ſo uu 
ny beiter livings vacant ! it is enough to provoke 1 
patience of Job. After all the pains I have taken 
teach him to read, and my care in chuſing out ſuck lit 
ſons as were proper for him, that he might not recevJ 
wrong notions of things, to be ſighted in this manner 
it is too much! He could not have ſerved his foro 
tutor worſe, who was turned off for teaching him ve 
ſpell in that profane ballad. But there is no ſuch th 
as gratitude, no regard to paſt ſervices, to be found Ml 
this world ! | i 
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« Indeed, gentlemen (added the third, while his re- 
erence ſtopped to take a pinch of ſnuff, and the law- 
er was walking about the room in a violent chaſe) we 
re all extremely ill-uſed. But you maſt both allow, 
hat I have much the greateſt reaſon to complain. You 
ave got places which afford you a comfortable ſub- 
ſtence, and if they are not quite fo good as you could 


Piſh, you have this ſatisfaction, that they cannot be 


aken from you. 

« But this is not my caſe. I may be turned out of 
he poor pittance I have got, without a moment's warn- 
Ng, as it is moſt probable I ſhall ſoon find to my for- 
ow, Whenever the old ſteward dies. And this is all 
he reward I have received for the many weary hours 
have ſpent at chuck and puſh-pin with the young 
Peir, and teaching him to buckle bis ſhoes right, and 


Mut on his hat with an air. We have all reaſon to com- 
Plain; but my cafe is certainly the hardeſt.“ | 


= © Your caſe, (replied the lawyer, witl a ſinile of in- 
ignant contempt) pray, what is your caſe, good fir? 
he paltry menial ſervices you did about his perſon 
ave been ſufficiently rewarded, Common ſervants 
10uid not aſſume ſuch airs, nor pretend to put them— 
elves on a level with their ſup-1tors.” — | 


cc 


* Paliry menial ſervices! (interrupted the other, 
indling into a rage) I'd have you to know, fir, that my 
ervices were not paltry; and perhaps they give me a 
Petter right to expect favour than any u hich ſome 
Wt hers can boaſt of, highly as they may think of them- 

elves. But | ſhould be glad to know in whit your 
great merit has conſiſted, that you are fo ready to call 
hat of another in queſtion.” 


ke 1 My merit, fir, (anſwered the lawyer, taking fire) 
ken u ny merit, fir, has conſiſed and does conſiſt, in my 
ch lei bility in my profeſſion, which has enabled me to do 


recen he moſt eſſential ſervice.“ . — Service! —— To 
| __ ! ; : 

inner nom? (interrupted the other dryly) to yourſelf only. 
form 927 abilities, were they ten times greater than they 


him ( 2 ! 
h thi 
ound! 1 * 

| hat important ſervice have your great abilities been 
Indeeiß : 


fre, have been amply rewarded by the place you en- 
Joy, and the large ſums of money they have brought 
ou in from your deluded clients. But pray, ſage fir, 
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of to his lordſhip, that he ſhould be under ſuch obig, 1 
tions to you? I ſhould be glad to know that.“ 


% What ſervice ! (replied the lawyer haſtily, bein 


almoſt put off his guard, by ſuch a eroſs queſtion) wha i 
ſervice do you aſk, fir! Sir, I think it beneath meu 
anſwer a queſtion that betrays ſuch ignorance. Bu 
if you do not know, they did who gave me the employ. i 
ments I hold; and they knew beſides that my prom ſte: 
tion ſecured my whole family. My countrymen i. e p 
-ways ſtick faſt by one another.” E-1 
„ Hah! hah! hah: great ſervices! very great ſe. 
vices, truly (ſaid the other) I am really aſhamed 1 v 
hear a man who ſhould know better, mention ſid «+ 
things. I am, indeed. But you mult be blinded, qu! 
blinded by your opinion of yourſelf, or you would ie 
ver attempt to put them in competition with the { 
vices | have done his lordſhip, in the inſtruction of li Y 
ſon's tender youth.” —— = 
© How, fir ! (interrupted the parſon, who had bY 
therto liſtened to their diſpute as unmoved as if it h 
been a viſitation-ſermon, where ſome country cut Me. 
pretends to teach his betters their duty) you inſtru d 
his tender youth! Pray, fir, have more regard to tru eſs 
in what you fay ; the inſtruQion of his youth 1 ne. 
committed to other kind of hands than yours. It is WT 


F 
2 


8 
— 
O 


known.“ — tri 

„That I got you the little ſhare you had in his ed ads 
cation (ſaid the other, catching the word out of h ter 
mouth) by informing of your predeceſſor's putting thaſaeſer 
ballad into his hands, and that you poſitively agreed i r he 


be guided by me, in every thing you ſhould atten 
to teach him, before you were admitted to come na 
him. So that if you have any merit in what you dil 
you owe it all to me. But ſome people have very bi e 
memories in things done to ſerve them. = 

But do you think that teaching him to read ui 
ſuch a mighty matter? The clerk of the pariſh, thong 


COL 
he was good for nothing elfe, could have done eu 
much well enough. That is the leaſt part of a you p: 
gentleman's education, the very leaſt part, and vu | 
many a one makes a very good figure without, I: se. 


o 


ſufficient for people who have their ſortunes to a 1 


— 
_— 
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121 WY mind ſuch things; gentlemen are above them. They 
keep ſervants to read and write too for them, with- 
eig r their taking ſuch a trouble; and let me tell you, 
vi the world thinks the living you got, a ſufficient re- 
en rc for all you were able to teach him. . 
Bu, But, gentlemen, I muſt reniind you both of ſome- 
ploy ing which you ſeem to have forgot. There are other 
one terial reaſons which not only prevent your getting 


n 2. Me preferments you look for at prefent, but will alſo 
| Weſt probably prevent your ever getting them, and in- 
fer. ed make what you have already gotten be looked up- 
edu WM with ſurprize and diſcontent. | 

fu MW You muſt have forgot the affair of drinking thoſe 


quit Wafefed toaſts certainly, or you would never give 
d ne Wuſclves ſuch airs as theſe. How can you, fir, expect 
e fr. Wt the real friends of his lordſhip, if they think at 
of bi. about the matter, can like to fee the court-rolls in- 
(ed in ſuch hands as yours? Or the parith regiſters 
ad h 8 yours, fir ? — No, no, gentlemen, you may both 
it hal t ſatisfied where you are. You will never riſe higher, 
curat e my word for it. I know what defence you made, 
aſtru d how you came to eſcape ſo eaſily. But your bu- 
ul eſs is done, take my word for it; your buſineſs is 
h we ne.“ _ 
is we be mention of the foaſts was fo unexpected, that 


truck them both dumb. They hung down their 
is edi Pads and heard him out as convicted criminals do their 


of hif { tence. But the lawyer, ſoon recovering his natural 

ng ibi eſence of mind. The toaſts, fir ! (ſaid he) I won- 

reed how you can mention that affair to us, in ſuch a 

ten nner! Were not you as deeply concerned in it as 
5 f 

de neif Ja | | 

ou di,“ 1 with J had, (replied the other) and then I ſhould 


ery bi e been as well rewarded ; for to be ſure you got a 
4 od fee, and lawyers may ſay any thing for their fee. 


ad v ell, it is an old ſaying, that it is good to have a friend 
thong court. Your brother brought you off with flying 
ne ii ours; and we too had good look to be in ſuch good 
a youll pany, or I know not how we ſhould have eſcaped. 
1d wid” brought us off, as well as you drew us into the 


ger. | 


oy However, 
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that any thing is an extraordinary favour, and ny 
than I ſhould have received in any other lord's fans 


N 
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A However, that eſcape has not made me ſo _— 
to think | was not in fault. I have not the aura 
riſe my expectations ſo high as you do, and am hund 
content with what they pleaſe to give me, conſciu 1 


Js. 


U 
el 
/ 
in the kingdom; for which reaſon I ſhall ſtrive 
make hay while the ſun ſhines ; and as ſoon as a ſhow 8 
comes, retire into a ſnug corner, and enjoy my 80 y 
no, with thanks. 

* As for you, gentlemen, who aſpire to higherh 
nours, you will find, perhaps, when it is too late, th 
you had better have followed my example. And | 
moſt worſhipful Mr. Seneſcha], and moſt reverend || 
Rector, I wiſh you both a good morning. — Pat 
menial ſervices!” tl 

With theſe words, he flung out of the room, ly q In; 


ing his two friends flaring at each other in a ſitu WF A 
whimlical « enough. eri, 
* | {52 | 4 i nds 
> : W 
8 £ 
Signal inflances of greatneſs of ſpirit. Confifteng * Wt 
charafter maintained. A ſcene of uncommon tend . \ 
neſs. | 4 L 


H E parfon was the firſt who broke fie 
Indeed, my friend, (faid he, fnuffing up wi 

pinch, and ſhaking his head in a melancholy mant ter 
I fear there is too much truth in what he ſays, Wi 
that we ſhall never be able entirely to get over | 4 
conſequences of that unlucky ciicovery ; for e e 
reaſon | will &en ſtrive to make myſelf eaſy, and not iis t 


the enjoyments of what I have, by fruitleſs atteopts! ? a li 


more.” viey 

* You are to do as you pleaſe, fir, (anſwered W ha. 
lawyer peevithly) but 1 ſhall not floop to be gu cl. 
by the advice of ſuch a mean ſpirited fellow. aa. 
ſhould never have been forgiven, had they dare t to 
ſhew refentment againſt us; and the ſame motive Wit r 
make them not chuſe to provoke us too far by * , 
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Is. I know how to deal with them. I will ipeak to 


ace ny friends. "They are not baſhful in aſking, nor 
un, to be repulſed ; and if their intereſt thould be un- 
\ſcin Wc ful, I will take another courſe, which ſeldom 
no . 1 ſhall not ſubmit tamely, I promiſe them.” | 


fani And pray, my dear friend, (replied the parſon) 
ve l aſk what courſe that is? 7 
how. MF | will oppoſe. all the meaſures of the lord's ſer- 
gn ts in the court-leet, (returned the lawyer) and that 


auch a manner, that they ſhall not be able to make 


ner! objections to my conduct, but what will add to my 
e, th equence in the opinion of the people. I have a 
nd | cal thought juſt came into my head. What 
nd \ id you fay, if I ſhould turn patriot upon the occa- 
pa WS? 1 have prefidents enough to juſtify me. And 
me variety of ſuch a ſcheme will be highly enter- 
1, len te ing. like the humour of the thing much, 
itua As for the Seneſchal, Pl foon make him fick of his 
eriority. VI! contradict every ſyllable he ſays in the 
roleet. My word there is good as his, and my 
——WMWnds will ſtand by me right or wrong; fo that Pll 
Mee them forry for what they have done for ine, if 
"My will not do more; and that will gratify my re— 
fend ment at leaſt, if my ambi.ion is diſappoiated. No 
7 end 1 


ever provokes me with impunity.” | 
©. 6 Nev. Dake matter, replied the parſon, (ſetting 


bands a-kimbo, and putting on a look of importance) 
not mean to be quite pailive neither, I aſſure you. 
ee peace, it is true; but then it muſt be on my own 
manns, or I ſhall not enſure it, I promiſe them. 
Nor ſhall J long want an opportunity of letting 
In know my mind. The veftry will ſoon meet on 
We extraordinary affairs, when I will object to every 
g the rector propoſes, and that will vex them all 
ws a little; for to my knowledge they have ſome things 
view, which they will not like to be oppoſed in; 
vere) h as making ſome alteration in the old ſurplus and 


de $10 ocks, and enlarging the church, and widening the 
o IP 'oaches to the communion table; but | will not con- 
datei to the ſtirring a ſtick or ſtone, or clipping off the 
100 94 sees ſhred ; all things ſhall remain as they are, 
7 tbel | 


| merely 
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2 


they look in the eyes of the crowds, whom they h 
promiſed to make room for ? 4 


* They ſhould not have let me know their ſecs A 


if they deſigned to break with me in this manner. i 


no! I do not mean to be quite paſſive neither, I aſi? 
„you. Our cloth has never been noted for amenck f 
ſubmiſſion. I will ſeek peace, but it ſhall be ont 
own terms, I can tell them.” I 
The two friends then ſhook hands, and appl: I 
ing each other's ſpirit, parted for that time tog 
pare for putting their virtuous reſolutions in ew i 
tion. 


*« What ſay you now, (ſaid the Spirit with a E 9 
to modern modeſty and gratitude ? — But it 1s un 


ceſſary to make any reflections on ſuch a ſcene as u 
They occur of themſelves, with force ſufficient"! 
make a rational being ſick of the world, and all“ 


ways; and I hope you are convinced, that chang, 4 


. the ſcene makes no eſſential change in the proſpe 
* Folly reigns every where alike, The palace i vl 


more exempt from it than the cottage : — But ſoft : 


ſee ſomething yonder, which will be worth attend 
to. You have hitherto been principally We 
viewing the folly of ambition; I will now her of 


the effects of love, its potent rival in the bung 


heart.“ 

Saying this, he directed my eye to a chamber, I 
lay a woman languiſhing under a general decay of uf 
ture. Much as ſuch a ſtate muſt neceſfarily ell 
the force of beauty, there was a ſymmetry 1n | 
whole figure, a ſoftneſs and delicacy in her lou 
which even thus in ruin charmed the beholder, it 5 
ſhewed how reſiſtleſs they muſt have been when 
warm glow of health inſpired their bloom. But i 0 
an air of debauchery ſullied all theſe charms; and 
whole appearance beſpoke a life worn out in vic 


pleaſure, which had taken ſuch deep root in her he 


that whenever ſhe opened her eyes, a feeble glance 


looſe defire glimmered through all the horrors of 1 
preſent ſtate. 


merely to diſappoint them; and then how filly 3 


* 
. 


1 
ut 


| lf 
'% 
| | 
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very thing around her ſhewed the higheſt affluence 
moſt tender care; and the moſt elegant accommo- 
ons ſtrove to make ſickneſs tolerable, and compen- 
as far as poſſible, for the want of health. | 
et what particularly ſtruck me was the tender anxi- 
WT afiduity with which ſhe was waited upon by a per- 
whoſe appearance ſhewed him to have been bred to 
ofeſſion, and on an element, neither of them very 
arkable for ſoftening the manners, and giving the 
d ſuch a compaſſionate humane turn. Og, 
Nie was kneeling at the foot of her bed, chafing her 

cold feet with his hands, to try if they could com- 
icate| any warmth to them. She ſeemed not inſen- 


a ſr of fuch an act of tenderneſs, and raiſing her head 
; um the pillow, * How ſhall I reward my hero, (ſaid 
Vith a feebly- wanton leer) for all his care? Will 
poor perſon of mine ever be in a condition to repay 
all | WP 3175 and trouble with pleaſure ?” 

hang Let me but once more ſee my deareſt girl well, (an- 
_ red he, with a look of fondneſs and pity) and I ſhall 
5 ” k myſelf amply over-paid for all. Is there any thing 
ſoft!f I ca do, to give yougeaſe or ſatis faction? command 
tend ortude; command my life; myſelf, and all in my 

agel eſſion, are ſolely yours.“ | p 


WF | want nothing, (replied ſhe) while I have you. 
but always with me, and 1 have no other wiſh, 
= why ſhould I defire this! What pleaſure can you 


„ be in the company of a poor ſick creature, who is in- 
„o ble of feeling any herſelf? I blame you not for 
weal ing that ſatisfaction elſewhere, which it is no longer 
in e power to give you.” 

- 1s hy will my deareſt life (returned he, with an 
ler, off of concern) think ſo meanly of me, as that I can 
hen 8 pleaſure in any other company but hers. I never 
But He you a moment, but when my duty indiſpenſibly 
and e me; and as ſoon as that is over, I fly back to 


vic agair with all the impatience of a youthful bride- 
er heal 80 Dm. ; | : 
lane! And when will that hateful duty call you again? 
ed ſhe) How long may I promiſe myſelf your com- 


s of bl 
66 My 


gy now without ſuch painful interruption?” 


| Vel OY: 
2 
Fa 
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40 My love (returned he) I am this very moment 
der a neceſſity of waiting on the admual. I have 4 
-notice that my ſhip is ready for ſea ; but I will {vl 
all my hopes of honour and advantage rather than 
my deareſt love, till I ſee you beiter. I have ſr: 
an excuſe to evade my going this voyage; and by il 
time my ſhip returns, I promiſe myſelf that you wil 
able to take a trip with me in her to Liſbon, where 
warmth of the climate will effectually reſtore L a 
health.” 


And how long will it be (ſaid The) before you re . 42 


from the admiral ? I inſiſt upon knowing to a mins 1 
that I may not be tortured by an unexpected delay.” MY 

«© I fear, my love, (anſwered he) that it wlll ll 10 
poſſible for me to leave him before dinner. He iu $ 
often aſked me, that it will look like diſreſpect 10 rl 1 


EF. 


him always. Beſides, as I go to ſue for a favou} 1 


would be ill udged to give him offence. But you 
be aſſured 1 will not ſtay a moment that 1 can a 


By ſeven at fartheſt,” — > | 

By ſeven ! (exclaimed ſhe) 0 muſt II — can 4 3 

ſo long without you | — Well! fince it muſt be ſo, x 

but do not be ſurprized to find me dead, when you 4 . 
back.“ | 

„% My deareſt love! (replied he, embracing hers , 48 

tenderly) this is the laſt time I tall leave you. 16M . 

to tell the admiral that I am going out of town 05 8 

that nothing ſhall interfere with my care of you A f 

my love! let me find you in better ſpirits a WM. 

return. . 

(1 

Wn: 

; Te 

CAE AA 7 

The opening of a new ſcene gives occaſion fo wi | 

fections which awill probably be leaſt agreeable ud 

who have moſt occaſion for them. . 

ISTRESSED as the diſconſolate fair one f . 

ed at his departure, the moment he {ef A 


room opened a new ſcene. Now is the time 
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e raiſing herſelf up with a ſpirit that could not ha ve 
en expected from her looks) now is the time to put 
in L de fign in execution! If I miſs this opportunity, I 

=: deſerve to find another.” Then turning to an el- 


aan l 

- , y woman who waited upon her,“ Fly, nurſe, (con- 
Ile 0 ; 

by ed the) bid my ſiſter come to me inſtantly, and ob- 
u ol ve the laſt directions I gave her.” 


The woman obeyed without delay ; and the lady 
ing leſt to her meditations, ** Now ſhall I be happy! 
ſumed ſhe in a tranſport) Now ſhall I be in ſome 
2aſure| revenged on that object of my ſouPs averſion, 


1 


n an! O! that I could treat the whole per fidious ſex in 
lay. YN ſam MANUEL, expoſing them equally to the ridicule 
111 be. tbe world, and the reproaches of their own con- 
Heu ous h arts! But, as that is impoſſible, let this mean 
ion ieed, doating fool, bear the weight for all. If I fall 
favor iEtim to the vice of man thus in the prime of life, 
v0 ſome conſolation, that I can wreak my reſentment 
can on him, who ſeems alone to merit better from me. 


revenge.” — Saying this, ſhe ſunk back upon her 
low, waiting with the utmoit impatience for the re- 


n of her meſſenger. 


There was ſomething ſo ſuperlatively baſe and wick- 


X by in theſe ſentiments, and the hyppocriſy which pre- 
town led them, that 1 could not avoid expreſſing the pain, 
u AT £2 ve me to my guide. As ſoon as ſhe had finiſh⸗ 
ir; u ber meditations therefore, O gracious ſpirit! 


id I) what life muſt this vile woman have led, to 
en her thus againſt every ſenſe of virtue and hu- 
any? and what uncommon injuries can ſhe have 
red. to fire her ſoul with ſuch an implacable paſ- 
for revenge?“ 5 
Her life (anſwered he) has been that of a com- 
for ſon WW" profiitute ; a life that neceſſarily effaces every 
able u aerneſs of nature, as well as every principle of vir- 
and the injuries which ſtimulate her to theſe more 
n fayage ſentiments, have been no other than the 


fal unavoidable occurrences of her wretched pro- 
ion.“ 8 | 


ir one f 
he left 


> time | 
« How 


* 
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« How (exclaimed I) does proſtitution work ſuch 


"nM 


total change in woman's nature? bad, too bad 1 


WV 


ſenſible its effects are; but I have always thought, 0 
ſome, and theſe not the leaſt amiable of the virus 
were not quite inconſiſtent with it; I thought I 
ſeen inſtances of benevolence, charity, and filial dw 
exerted by ſome of thoſe unhappy creatures, wiz 
would have been an honour to the chaſteſt of the (i 
But I find IJ have been in an error.” = 
“ Chaſtity (replied he) is not the only virtue 
woman; but ſtill, it is fo eſſentially neceſſary to 
perfection of her nature, that the want of it, 1 
does not abſolutely incapacitate her from every o 
debaſes any feeble inſtances ſhe happens to exen" i 
them. | = 
* Nor can it be otherwiſe. The moment a won lf 
is known to violate this virtue, ſhe is looked upon 
diſgrace to her ſex, and given up to infamy, even“ 
the very perſons who firſt ſeduced her to, and ftill & 
kicipate in, the crime they perſecute.” 4 
* Debarred thus from the benefits of ſociety, wiv 
Virtue is confirmed and enforced to imitation by en 
ple, ſhe is obliged to concert with her ſiſters in vl 
who to ſilence the voice of conſcience, and keep 


; j 


their ſpirits to purſue their miſerable trade, vie e 
each other in wickedneſs ; and glorying in their ſhag o/ 
profeſs to deny the truth, and ridicule the prada 
thoſe principles from which they have departed, til ine 
harden each other in their iniquity, and become inc ié 
ble of reformation.” 23 

„In ſuch an abandoned ſtate of reprobation, Th 
merit can there be in a ſingle act of virtue, that ur. 
tradicts the conſtant tenour of their lives, and o. 
riſe perhaps to accident, vanity, or caprice? how 1 
will it be found in the ballance, when placed opp#l x: W. 
to the innumerable vices among which it ſtands, 2 
which always contaminate it in ſome circumſtanc err 
Other ? 85 „Dee 

„ But even this is not all. The moſt profligat' ſin 
them ſees the neceſſity of putting on the appear" ones 
of ſome virtues, to palliate the horror of 1 : £ 
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on. This is the reaſon of the error in which you 
have been. Man requires but weak proof to con- 
e him of what he wiſhes to be true; and therefore 
lily believes the reality of this appearance, and re- 
es it as a ſufficient atonement for the viee which 


s him pleaſure. | 
Think me not too ſevere in what I fay. There 


: 4 perhaps be ſome inſtances to the contrary; but 


exert! 


won 
pon a 
even! 


till xl 


7 are, too few, in compariſon with the others, to 
a more favourable conclufion from: andi the 
ver which would attend ſuch a concluſion is ſuffi- 


* tly great to juſtify fo prudential and falutary a ſe- 


1 ly. 
2 = 
- - at 
RN 
: * 
3 


by 
1g" 


yen 
in v 
keep 
vie vi 
ir ſha 
actic Wl 


„till ing 


e inc 4 | 


that ol 
| oe # 
ow | 
Well, filter, (ſaid ſhe, looking at them with eager- 


oppo 


.nds, 
iſtanc' 


fligat'M 
Jpears # 
her 


feli 


9 ' 
wi 


The only ſafe rule to direct the judgment by, in 
uch caſes, is this, that a perſon who perſiſts in the 
ful breach of any one moral virtuę, cannot be ſincere 
he profeſſion of any other; as a proper conviction of 
y of any muſt neceſſarily and invariably enforce 
ice of all ; that is, with allowance for the un- 
tated lapſes of human infirmity. 
* Nor is there a more dangerous error than this, 
thinking that vice and virtue can be ſo far recon- 
d as to inhabit the ſame breaſt ; or, that it is poſ- 
compound for the obſtinate, habitual tranſgreſ- 
ze duty, by the occaſional performance of another; 
mean mercenary motive to ſuch a performance 
way every ſhadow of merit from it, and con- 


dicting the unalterable eſſence of virtue, which is 


Ie obedience.” 
on, VI 1 


he ſpirit's reflections were interrupted here by the 
urn of the nurſe, with the perſons for whom ſhe 
d been ſent. The moment they entered the room, 
lick lady forgot her ailments, and raiſing herſelf up, 


s and delight) I ſuppoſe theſe gentlemen have been 
ormed on what occaſion they have been brought here. 
e moments are precious. Let us therefore do our 
ſineſs without delay; and then we may enjoy our- 
ves.” | | 5 | 
As ſoon as ſhe faid this, one of the gentlemen drew 
t pen, ink, and paper, and fat down directly to write 
l, which ſhe dictated with a readineſs, that __—_— 
| E 


rü e in 


4 
ed ſhe had long fFudied it. When he had finiſhed, 1 
read it over carefully, and ſigned it, in the due forn Y 
law, before the other gentlemen, who were brougl 1 | 
on purpoſe to atteſt this extraordinary tranſaction. J | 
The moment this important affair was ended, tl 
lawyer received his hire, and then he and the witneſl ” 
departed, to prevent ſurprize; when ſhe immediate 
ſunk into a ſtate of weakneſs, that ſhewed her end w# 1 
approaching very faſt, the extraordinary effort ſhe b 0 
made on this occaſion having quite exhauſted be 
ſtrength and ſpirits. k 1 
Dreadful as ſuch an alarm muſt naturally ba. 7 : 
ſhook not her reſolution. On notice of her friend's r6 * 
turn, ſhe diſmiſſed her ſiſter, without the leaſt na 
of tenderneſs or regret, though the only relation ſh 
hog 1 in the world, and prepared to go through with e 
eſign with a conſtancy worthy of a better cauſe. 


— 


CHAP. XXL. 


A life concluded in character. An uncommon legacy if 
love and gratitude. A particular circumflance, n. 


ceſſary to be attended to through the courſe of this Fay f I 
ous work, is explained. 


bi 
S ſoon as he entered the room, he ran to wy bel 5. l 

fide with the utmoſt impatience, where he f * 1 

her languiſhing in the arms of death. =: 
Such a ſight awoke his tenderneſs. He fell pn he 
her neck, and wept over her in bitterneſs of heart. al 
genuine an expreſſion of love operated as it were «i 
chanically upon her, who had long been accuſtomell 
to return {he careſſes ſhe received, however infipid «Ml 
loathſome to her. She opened her eyes; and forcin 
a faint ſmile of fondneſs, How could you thin 
(faid ſhe) that I could live ſo many tedious hou 
without you? It is well, that you are come at lengi 
to bleſs my eyes with one view more of all that the) 
delight in. Take care of this poor body; ſee 1 b 


JJJ!ͤ 


1 with decency in the grave; and ſometimes be- 
3 on one whoſe heart's laſt wiſh was to 
Jleafure. I have a ſiſter who would perform 
| Ih choly duty; but J have long broke all con- 
58 1 n with her for your ſake. You are the world to 
ed, Mind every tender tie of nature is ſummed up in 
itneſa ore. — With theſe words, ſhe fainted in his arms: 
diatenl ver recovered ſtrength to utter another. 
nd wi 1 ſoon as her diſconſolate lover recovered from the 
he hits ranſports of his grief, be gave orders for her bu- 
ed bo WE with a magnificence that far exceeded the preſent 
yo of his own affairs; but this he thought himſelf 


ed, im 5 
forma 
rouge 


be, i if 1 an obligation to do, in return for her whole for- 
nd's f 5 which the had bequeathed to him, by a will made 
[t mal beginning of her late illneſs; and which amount- 
ion ſh 2 very conſiderable ſum, though all earned by 
vith wy ac infamy. 


e. = e next morning, after this laſt token of his regard 


. be was furpriſed at receiving a viſit from a 


— | 


. n to whom he was an utter ſtranger. After the 

9 non compliments of meeting, the gentleman told 

| that he was come from the ſiſter of the deceaſed 
gacy so take poſſeſſion of ſuch effects of her's as might 
nce, ui his hands. 
bis cu 1 am ſorry, fir, (anſwered the widowed lover, 


a ſmile) that ſhe ſhould have given you this un- 
iq ſſary trouble. My deareſt girl's effects and fortune 
in my poſſeſſion nor ſhall I part with them to 
one.“ 


How, ſir! (replied the ſtranger) Not part with 


11 up to the heir at law! Pray, by what right do you 
art. to keep them ?” 

ere mW And pray, fir, (returned the captain, ſomewhat 
uſtomet 


ded at the manner in which the other ſpoke) by 
Gpid al Wt: ci; t do you aſk that queſtion ?” 

| forcing BE Sir, (said the ftranger) I am employed by her 
u thin SG, to make a legal demand of her undoubted right; 
13 hou" Bf you do not chuſe to comply with it in this ami- 
t lengt1 WE manner, I know how to apply in another, that may 


bat the ore effectual, though perhaps not quite ſo agree= 
e that 108” OE | 
=_ 


"TR 


* 
4. 361 392 
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. 


over to you, if you pleaſe; at leaſt that part 1 in wh 


1 
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&« That is to fay, (retorted the captain) you a 
lady's lawyer. Well then, good Mr. lawyer, by 
fire to have as little converſation as poſſible with 
and all the worthy gentlemen of your profeſſion, | A 
ſhew you my right.”—Saying this, he unlocked a0 
reau, and taking out a paper,“ Here, fir, (fad v 
is the lady's will, by which ſhe has bequeathed uo 
every thing 1 in her poſſeſſion, If you pleaſe, [vil 
it to you.” 

„Very poſſible, fir, (anſwered the lawyer, i 
ſignificant ſmile) I do not doubt but it may be aj 
of her's ; and therefore ſhall not give you that th. 
ble, But, pray, fir, will you give me leave *M 
to look at the date of that will ?” 

„The date! Yes, fir, (replied the captain) al 
is. It bears date about a year ago, juſt in thei 
ginning of her illneſs.“ | 9 

« T ee, fir, (added the lawyer) and in retun 
your readineſs to ſhew me that, will now then hf 
my client's title for making her demand. Here, 
is a will made the very day before the lady died, 
which ſhe cancels that, and every other will ſhe n 
have made, and leaves her whole fortune, real! 
perſonal, to her ſiſter, charged only with a few |; 
Cies to her particular friends : and though you 1 
not be much converſant with ſuch affairs, you n 
certainly know, fir, that the laſt will rakes place, 
you are one of the principle legatees, I will real 


your legacy 1s mentioned.” 
The captain's ſurprize at this piece of news wh 
great, that he had not power immediately to m 
any reply; accordingly the lawyer, taking his ik 
for an aſſent to his propoſal, opened the will with gr 
deliberation, and clearing his voice, with an hem! 
two, proceeded to read: © Item, In return for | 
os 396 expence and trouble which my dearly belon 
*« friend captain Lowejade has been at, in taking care! 
% me, during this painful and tedious illneſs, I gre! 
* bequeath to him a lock of my hair, which 1 0 
he will have put into a locket, and wear nen 
« heart, for my ſake.” 
i Bal 
5 


| 
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1 are Hold, fir, (interrupted the captain, rouzed by 

a8 a cutting inſult) let me ſee that will. Why, vil- 
41 is not her hand! I knew it was not poſſible, 

n, | baſe and impudent forgery, for which you 

ed a0 all ll be punithed with the utmoſt ſeverity.” 

(fad Pray, fir, (anſwered the lawyer coolly) ſuſpend 


an injurious opinion for a moment. Look at the 
r again, and you will ſee that it is not an origi= 
ill, but an atteſted copy of one, regularly proved 
very morning in the commons, where you may ſee 
priginal any time you pleaſe. As you may think 
er to take advice in a- matter of this conſequence, 
only u wait for your anſwer to my client's demand till 
g orrow morning, when | will call upon you for it; 
n) be u j not chuſe to fave us both that trouble, by 
the e all the lady's effects ro her ſiſter's houſe this 
nz; to prevent any miſtake in which, here is a 
of a ſchedule of them, which we have ſigned 
e deceaſed, and bearing equal date with her will: 
o, fir, I with you a good morning.” 
Pray, ſtay a moment, fir, (faid the captain, a. 
deal cooled by ſuch an unexpected ſtroke) and 
me leave to aſk you a few queſtions. Though ſhe 
few played me ſuch a baſe trick, I preſume I have a 
5% o demand a reimburſement of the very great ex- 
you cs which her long illneſs and burial have coſt me; 
er which, you muſt be ſenſible I have received na 
ill reagderation You appear to b- a perſon of character, 
t in vi * uch Lexpect a direct and candid anſwer from 


m glad, ſir, (anſwered the lawyer) that you 
* to = 0 eaſon to entertain a better opinion of me, than 
e pleaſed to expreſs a little while ago; but I 
th fr ive you ſuch an anſwer as will be very pleaſ- 
an hen o you. You fay, you have received no conſider- 
mn for TS: pray, fir, did not the lady cohabit with you, 


abe beſore and during her illneſs? Now, fir, light 
ring Ca du may make of ſuch a matter, the law admits 
* Ich cohabitation as a valuable conſideration, not 
ch 1 On 


for whatever expences a man may be at while it 


ar nent! nar but alſo for the recovery of a promiſed 


| 
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nce, after it ceaſes; and therefore you can 
L. I. E. have 
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more whom they did not know, who were ſhut il 


able of them for all the virtues you mentioned 
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ſulting her heir, If you have any farther comma 
{ will wait upon you when you pleaſe ; but at pr: 
I am in haſte ; a gentleman waits for me at the coll 
houſe. Sir, your ſervant.” = 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the captain's ſituatuſ 
the diſcovery of ſuch a bafe deceit. He railed 2 
whole ſex in the grofleſt terms, and curſed his i 
credulity for being made a dupe to one of the m 
famous of them. | = 
When he had vented the firft tranſports of his lb 
in this manner, it occurred to him, that the will 
might poſſibly be a contrivance of the ſiſter's a. 
lawyer, who having ſome way learned that he wa 
that day, fixed upon jt as a proper time to date - = 
pretended will. ; = 
But this conjeQure was ſoon overturned, up 
amining his ſervants, who all informed him of the u. 
having gone out immediately after him, and bu 
their miſtreſs's fiſter, with that very perſon, ano 


2 


her room a conſiderable time, and went away bi 
before he returned. = 
Diſappointed in this hope, he went directly ! 
attorney of his acquaintance, in whoſe judgn«i 
had a confidence, to try if there was not ſome 
in the law for ſo great an abuſe as he had [ui] 
but he had the mortification to find, that he mu 
mit to the whole, and be ſatisfied with he lM 
beloved's hair, though he wanted not that leg 
keep her eternally in his remembrance. = 
« Well, (ſaid my guide, as ſoon as this ext 
nary ſcene was ended) what is your opinion nl 
the virtues of a proſtitute? Their profeſſion Ml 
pretend regards they never feel; and you ſee i 
preſerved a perfect uniformity of character to 
of her life; and yet ſhe was one of the moſt ll 


to her lover, baſe as her treatment of him vl 
drew it upon himſelf, by his infatuated dotag 
deſerved to be decetved for placing confidence 
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21 2 oman whoſe whole life he knew to have been a ſe- 
Nes of deceit — What is the matter? Vou ſeem ſur- 


$A 
- 


rized at ſomething.” 


mma bs 
orc « O gracious ſpirit, (anſwered I) what can this 
e coe ean? We have attended the progreſs of this laſt ſcene 


* 
+ 5 
Ps: 
ths. 
8 
* 


rough a ſeries of many days; and yet | ſee all the 
uation ther objects round me exactly in the ſame fituation as 
ben it began. How can this be? Have their actions 
een ſuſpended, till we ſhould be at leiſure to attend 
them ?” | | 
Four ſurprize (replied he) is natural. You judge 
cording to the mode of man's conception, whoſe li- 
Wited faculties are incapable of comprehending things 
once ; and therefore are obliged to receive them in 
ow ſucceſſion, which you call time. But beings of 
date Wuperior nature are not under that diſadvantage. Our 
vers are more extenſive; and the ſhorteſt glance 
ews us the whole progreſs of the moſt complicated 


A 


| uPl N 0 . : . . 
"the ni nation, bringing all its parts together in one view 
nd bn fore us. This power I have for the preſent commu- 


ated to you, as I could not otherwiſe attend to give 
(ut u the information you defire in the tedious courſe 

human comprehenſion. But you will underſtand 
is better, when I tell you, that what ſeemed to you 


rey ! eries of many days, in reality was not a minute, ac- 
ud gu rding to your manner of ſpeaking. Attention to this 
Cone l Sa: a like ſurprize on future occaſions.” 

ad (ui 5 
he mui 

the Wn C HA p. XXII. 

at leg | 


: 3 of an univerſal genius. Some curious ſe- 
his ex: cre7s in the trade of an author ; with a new way of 
inion 1087/2 /ying iu impertinent remarks. | 


p{efiion | E ae | | 

ou ſee IL] HILE I was reflecting on what my guide had 
ter to juſt ſaid, Turn your eye this way, (continued 
moſt and obſerve that perſon yonder. He is one of the 
entiond Pn geft inſtances of the danger of indulging an indiſ- 


minate deſire of praiſe; and being ſeduced by the 
ſmiles of ſucceſs to __ ſchemes tor acquiring even 
2 the 


him "4M 
d dotag 
onfidence Bl 


uh 


Way 


the moſt imaginary pre-eminence over the reſt of mar 
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kind. | 

«© To underſtand the nature of the diſtreſs, which, 
as you ſee, corrodes his heart, and makes him incaps| 
ble of enjoying the favours fortune has heaped upn 
him, it will be neceſſary to take a ſhort view of his 
life. 

He was born in one of the lower ranks of the peo 
ple, where neceſlity filences the voice of ambition, ant | 
obliges men to have recourſe to the more immediatch} 


wants, and miniſter to the convenience of thoſe ab 


ed their extending their views beyond their own ſphere] 
in the way of life they propoſed for him, a dawn of . 
nius, which marked the opening of his youth, promp. 
ed them to exert the urmoſt of their abilities in givin 
him the firſt rudiments of a good education. 


different nature from thoſe marked out for him, and 


ſion he was bred to. 


could never have ſuggeſted the remoteſt hope of. 


moll ingenious perſons of the age. 


own defence, they are obliged to enter into private chi [ 
with thoſe next them, to avoid being applied to, if Wo 
appeared diſengaged, 


8 Accor 


uſeful arts, of induſtry and labour, to ſupply their oui 


them. But though the poverty of his parents prevent“ 


Such care, when dictated by prudence, and not te? 
fond reſult of injudicious partial vanity, is ſeldom ur, 
ſucceſsful ; though for a while it ſeemed to counter ad 
their principal deſign, by leading him into purſuits of. 


making him deſpiſe and negle the low illiberal profe' 


But one of thoſe lucky accidents which goven | a 
life, and ſhew the inſignificancy of human forecaſt a, 
wiſdom, effected what their moſt ſanguine fondneif, 


« After he had languiſhed for ſome years in obſco 
rity and indignant diſcontent at the ſeverity of his fan 
he happened one day, in a mixed company, which hl 
met upon ſome public occaſion, to fit next to one 0 Wo 


The converſation in ſuch places generally turns 0 | £ 
ſubjeQs the leaſt agreeable to men of reaſon ; and" 
carried on with ſuch noiſe and confuſion, that, in ther 
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mat « Accordingly, the gentleman aſked him ſome of 
Ie common queſtions which lead into diſcourſe, de- 
v hickÞ 8 gned only to conſume time; but he, ambitious of ap- 


cap, earing to advantage in the eyes of a perſon of his 
upon haracter, ſoon took an opportunity to divert the con- 
of uh erſation to thoſe ſubjects which he knew would be 

| "Hoft pleaſing to him; in which he diſplayed ſuch ex- 
e ped. / Menfive reading, ſuch delicacy of taſte, and depth of 
n, art Mudgment, with ſo modeſt a diffidence in his own, and 
diate] ubmiſſive deference for the opinion of the other, that 


ir owl ge politely invited him to his houſe, for the pleature of 
abo pproving their acquaintance. | 3 

revem From that day, his proſpects began to brighten, 
ſphere} be gentleman, pleaſed with the thought of having 


1 of ge. eſcued a man of ſuch abilities from obſcurity, not 
romp. Myly received bim into the cloſeſt intimacy, but alſo 
giving! Produced him to the knowledge of ſuch of the great 
5 were moſt eminent for patronizing literary merit, 

not th Whoſe favours in a manner prevented his very wiſhes. 
om u „The firſt advantage he took of this happy change 
nter- u as to quit the mean profeſſion he had been educated 
its of, and enter into the moſt reputable in which the abi- 
im, aul ties of the human mind can be exerted ; where the 
prof tereſt of his new friends ſoon crowned his fame with 
e ſelid reward of an honourable and affluent eſta- 

goven pliſnment. = | | 
caſt a © During the life of his friend he preſerved his eſteem 
fondneif the moſc artful and delicate addreſs. Senſible of the 
f. Inplacability of literary rivalſhip, he careſully avoided 
n obſer the particular paths the other had advanced in to that 
his fa Invied eminence he had now enjoyed, and to which he 
hich hi Iſſerted a kind of excluſive right, directing his ſtudies 
ne of tb p different a way, that far from being jealous of an 
ulation, his friend gave the ſanction of his own moſt 
turns uf Enguine approbation, to eſtabliſh his fame; and at his 
; and geath gave the ſtrongeſt proof of his confidence in his 
, in tbeiff dilities and integrity, by entruſting him with the 
vate chi gere of ſome of his works, which were not yet pub- 
o, if wn ſhed. | | | | : 
= Ki So honourable a teſtimony eſtabliſhed his reputa- 
-ording\ en in the higheſt eſteem ; but a vain ambition of 
5 | E 3 appearing 
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appearing in the abſurd character of an univerſal gen 
us, ſoon precipitated him from this envied height. | 
« For the reaſon of the reſerve which had hitheryl 
kept him within his proper bounds being now removed 
he reſolved to give his parts their full ſcope ; and jj 
ſhew that his taſte for the works of imagination wa} 
equal to his judgment in the abſtruſer purſuits of {| 
ence, he publiſhed a collection of old ballads, auill 
notes and emendations, critical and explanatory; in til 
courſe of which he diſcovered ſuch a contempt for ti 
opinions of all other writers, and obtruded his own witl 
ſuch an air of authority, without deigning even to gif 
any reaſons in their ſupport, that he provoked the u 
verſal indignation of that irritable race; one of whonk 
in particular, levelled the cannons of ridicule againſt 
his work, in ſuch a ſpirited, poignant manner, that, i 
deſpite of his confidence of his own opinion, and con! i 
tempt for that of others, he was obliged to ſuppreſs i} 
at a very conſiderable expence. = 
« The leaft ſl'p on the ſummit of a precipice is dau 
gerous. The firſt diſgrace he met in this affair gag, 
his reputation a deep wound; and another work, pub l 
liſhed ſoon after, in which he advanced opinions contu 3 
Ty to the general ſenſe of mankind, and undertook uh 
ſupport them, by arguments either trifling, or eviden-W 
ly ſubverſive of them, entirely ruined it for ever; ar 
he became of no more conſequence in the literary wo 
than if he was actually dead. = 
„% However, that very opinionated confidence, wid 
drew him into this diſgrace, prevented his ſinking unde 
the weight of it; and enables him to look down will 
diſdain upon all who preſume to differ with him, wit 
out even vouchſafing to take the leaſt notice of then 
objections. = 
„ But under this appearance of unconcern, his hes, 

is a conſtant prey to the pangs of diſappointed ambi 
on, and the moſt rancorous envy; and he ſecretly dt 
ſcends to the meaneſt artifices to reſtore his loſt credit 
and deſtroy that of his hated rivals.“ = 
Juſt as my guide had concluded his account of ti 
extraordinary perſona ge, a man entered to him, "I 3 
e 


| THE REVERIE, 8 
2] gen | If ſeemed to have expected for ſome time. © I ſup- 
it, | De fr, (ſaid he, without deigning to take the leaſt 
itheryl ice of the profound reſpect with which the other 
veil Poroached him) you miſtook the time when | let you 


moyed| „ 
and al Pow! ſhould be at leiſure to ſee you; or you would 
\n wal t have made me wait this half hour.” 


of fe 4 « I moſt humbly beg. your pardon, fir, (anſwered 
je other) but J was delayed by an unexpected affair. 


ö 011 N 8 3 8 0 . q * 

EN W © particular friend of mine called at my ſhop, juſt as 

for th was coming to wait upon you, to inform me, that 

ih here was a very ſmart pamphlet to come out in a day 

wn with 3 55 1 | : body 

to gu iP 12 againſt your laſt book. As I happen to have 

he wh WonneRtions with the printer, I went to him direQly, 

han! d by much intreaty prevailed upon him to let me 
MM 0 | : | 4 

again} Iave one of them in ſheets, which I have here brought 


that] Pith me, in order that you may have an anſwer to it 
' | Pady, before it can have done us much miſchief. Here 


prese J is — Will you pleaſe to look into it ry 

No, fir! not I! (replied he) I am not at leiſure 
is dn J read. [mart pamphlets at this time.” | f 
air gu „ But, fir, (returned the other) conſider what a 
k. pb rejudice it may do your book.“ 


dort A prejudice! — No, fir, that is impoſſible; (in- 
eerrupted he peeviſhly) quite impoſſible, that a thou- 


took u : 

iden. Find pamphlets, though never fo ſmart, in your ex- 

_ dreſſiye phraſe, ſhould do any prejudice to that book. 
3 53 8 z I . . 6 

—_ othing can do a prejudice to that book in the opinion 


Pyf the learned and judicious.” | 


: * * If they cannot do the book a prejudice, ſir (ſaid 
8 une! he bookſeller, as he now appeared to be) I know to 
en wie) colt, that they can prejudice the ſale of it; which 
n, wit" ſo heavy already, that Iam like to be at a conſide- 


of the Fable loſs, if ſomething cannot be done to puſh it on. 
| | 
| 


And for this purpoſe, | have here brought you all the 
„ 1 books and pamphlets which have been written againſt 
ambit” and thall take it as a favour, if you will write a 
ty ( general anſwer to them altogether ; in which it will 
ct bot be amiſs to throw in ſome perſonal reflections a- 

= gainſt wy authors, that may provoke them to reply; 
t of M by which means a controverſy may be ſet on foot, that 
„ who May raiſe a curioſity to read the book. 


E E 4 « Many 
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« Many a book is helped off this way, that 
would have lain long enough upon our hands. Nay, 
know an author of eminence who always anſwer, i 
own books, and then replies to the anſwers again, a 
both with ſuch animoſity, ſuch ripping and tearinf 
that one would ſwear they were written by the bitte 
eſt enemies: by which management, he not only {:% 
his book, but alſo makes a good penny of the cont 
verſy too.” | 
« Well, and pray, good fir! (anſwered the auth gi 
who had liſtened to him all this while with the great 
appearance of indifference) what do you tell me . 
fine ſtory for? do you want me to imitate the pradq 
: {we 
of your eminent authors? | 2M 
„ Pardon me fir! (replied the bookſeller) I wa 
by no means give you that trouble, Iam ſenſible yu 
time is too valuable to be ſpent that way. But 1 hog 
you will think proper to anſwer the objections whid 
have been made by others. Your own reputation, 4 
well as my intereſt, are concerned. You know I pai 
you an high price for the copy, and have printed th 
book in the moſt elegant and expenſive manner, and ff 
would be hard to let me loſe by it now.“ tho 
„%] have toid you often, (returned the auth 
haughtily) there can be no danger of your loſing 
Such a bock muſt neceffarily ſell; and the attacks 
thoſe inſignificant ſcribbiers only prove its merit. Er 
vy is always the ſhadow of excellence. However, i 
you ſeem to be alarmed at theſe anſwers, or whaterM 
they are called, to fatisfy you, I will reply to then, 
„ Sir, Jam much obliged to you (faid the book 
ſeller, pulling a parcel of books and pamphlets ol 
of his boſom and pockets) here they are. You kl 
there have been a good many nibbling at you. 
« Pray, fir, (faid the author, with an air of diſguſſ 
do not give yourſelf the trouble of taking them out. 
I have no manner of occaſion for them. | 
el beg pardon, fir, (anſwered the bookſeller) I a: 
not know you had them. Then 1 will only leave it 
laſt, which you have not ſeen.” «| 
if 
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r, | haye not ſeen any of them (replied the author) 


Nay, o 1 dere to ſee them. Pray, be ſo good as to take 
[wers all away together.” 
an, a ow, fir! 1 thought you ſaid you would anſwer 
bu 3 True, fir. But I did not ſay alſo that 1 
1e bitte 


oF read them, I hope.“ Sir, — I do not under- 
10 | you, fir, How can you anſwer books, without 
Ping them?“ 
$ Sir, you aſk a great many queſtions, Why, fir, 1 
that any thing written againſt that book mult be 
Wenſe, which I will ſay in the preface to another 
; Tam now writing; and this will be a ſufficient an- 
— And in the mean time, before that book 
es out, they will have damned the other eternally. 
Sir, — I beg pardon ; but I cannot help ſpeak- 
| am much afraid that ſuch an anſwer will not be 
it | b ient. That — that -— that is only giving your 
E Wh oon of your own book.” 
ation, Wy And pray, fir, whote opinion is better? who is 
W T pa Wtter Judge ?? — | do not ſay any one is a better 
inted u e, fir. But fir, the public may require a—a—a 
„and e particular anſwer. If that would do, any au- 
ag would ſay fo much i in defence of the worſt book 
auth erer was written.“ 
r Longe Well, fir, (ſaid the author, putting on a look of 
track: Ended dignity) as J do not think that book the workt 
it. En : ever was written, 1 ſhall not ſay any more in de- 
ever, fe of it, let the public expect what they will. 1 
vharrl WE poſitive it muſt work its way, in ſpight of a thou- 
hem”, uch ignorant cavillers. But, to make you eaſy, if 
ie bookWhould not ſell, I will make good the loſs to you. 
Nets cu ſhall not ſuffer by it.“ 
You WS 1 am much obliged to you, fir, (anſwered the 
, _[ikitller, making a moſt profound reverence) That 
" diſgul * ficient, full ſufficient. I hope you are not oftended 
1em oy at 1 hy anxiety, I would by no means.” 
1 Pray, ſir, (replied the author) let me 1 no more 
er) It Wt, If you are ſatisfied, I hope that is enough.” 
eave tui 
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Extraerdinary inſtances of one author's regard fi 


reputation of another, with a ſhort method of fl = 
ing competitors for literary fame. "i 


H E adjuſting of this delicate affair diſpellet 4b 
cloud that hung upon their brows, and rc: 


their mutual complaiſancy and good humour. of 
„ I imagined, fir, (ſaid the author) reaching 
bookſeller his ſnuff-box, as a*pledge of perfect ai 


you mutt have had ſome particular buſineſs with 7 ; 


by the earneſtneſs with which you deſired to fee nf : : 
Sir, (anſwered he) I wanted to beg your op 


of that manuſcript which I took the liberty o ” 


you laſt week. The author called upon me yeſterM 


and inſiſts upon having my definitive anſwer this 


noon.” "= 
“ And pray, what does he aſk for that fine af 
— Sir, he ſays he will not abate of the piq 
wrote you word; which, high as it is, I think 
better give him, as his name will not fail to (lA 
book.” 87 
Sir, you know your own buſineſs beſt ; but 
ſatisfied it can never fell, and will certainly ruin 
gentleman's reputation: to prevent which, as | 
a great regard for him, if I thought my interfer . 
it could never come to his knowledge, I would: 
buy it myſelf, and burn it; by which means hi 
ceſſities would be ſupplied, and his character faved 
Lou are very good, fir. There are few! 
would be at ſuch an expence, to ſerve a friend! 
a-days. As to his knowing any thing of the matt! 
hope you are ſenſible you can depend upon me.” 
Ihen fir, here is the money to give him.” 
«© "The money, fir! yes, fir, that is juſt the autit 
money. But pray, what do you defign to Jet me i 
for my profit on it, You cannot expect that I ſho 
buy and fell, without ſome profit?“ 
Profit, fir! I did not imagine you could defire 9 
in ſuch an affair as this, where you have no trol 
noi un any riſk of loſs,” | 1 


bo 
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No trouble, fir! Dear fir, you little think what 
"KB vble 1 hall have with this gentleman about the pub- 
on of this book; or how many evaſions and lying 
ard f ”— AS ] muſt invent, to put him off. The generality 
{ of i authors, it is true, give themſelves no farther trou- 

about a book the moment they receive their copy- 
oney. It is equal to them, whether it is burned or 


liſpellel 4 ablihed. But this is a different caſe. The gentle- 


nd rei an expects to eſtabliſh a character by his works.” 

r. Well, fir, and what profit do you expect? 

aching F Why, ſir, every thing being conſidered, I cannot 
rfect u oſfibly let you have it for leſs than as much more as 
with! e author gets.“ | 

) foe n How, fir! as much more as the author gets! is 


t that a very unreaſonable demand ?” 
% Not at all, fir. Not in the leaſt. But if you 


9 


our op 

rty to nll. , 

yeſteil ink it is, J am far from preſſing you to give it. It is 

| =, „ 5 . $0 

- this ering very dear, ro be ſure, for doing a man a piece 
feewice; and I ſhall loſe conſiderably alſo, by oblig- 


he 4 5 Ig you. Why, fir, there is ſuch an expectation of this 
he pill hook, that the common number of a firſt addition is 
hinkeſpoke by the trade already. In ſhort, Ido not know 


| to e bat 1 may loſe by parting with it. As to its being 
| ouble what the author gets, that is no rule. What 


„ bu uthors get is but a trifle, in compariſon of the profis 
ly ruin fa good book. The gentleman had but an hundred 
s r that atheiſtical book you anfwered ; but the book- 
terfer eller made a good thouſand of it. I was very unlucky 
yvould n miſſing that book.” | © 
ans hi hope, fir, the anſwer made you amends. You 
r ſaved 21d no ſuch price for that; and chriſtian charity will 
- few ot let me doubt its ſelling better than ſuch a vile book. 


friend 8 he age, bad as it is, cannot be fo depraved as to pre- 


er that book to the anſwer,” | 


e matt, | | 
ne.” a © Alaci a day, my dear fir, the anſwer was quite 
m.“ another fort of thing. It never fold at all. No body 
he auth bad the leaſt defire to read the anſwer.” 5 55 
et me h „That is very odd! very odd indeed! Well, fir, I 
t 1 e ball not diſpute with you, Here is the money.” 


3 


eſire 5. 
no trol 
"0 
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“ Sir, I thank you. But that is right! Have ß 
heard, fir, that the gentleman who wrote that o 
book, the firſt edition of which I bought up for u 
along with the right of copy, from the publiſher, «ja 
fold again for your account to the paſtry-cooks | 
ki chandlers thops as waſte paper, has written another um 
_ 1 one of the moſt intereſting ſuhjects that can be c«jY 
1 c ived, which he deſigns to publiſh himſelf; as i 
wal trade, prejudiced by the ſuppoſed miſcarriage of 
„ former, have refuſed to give him his price for it“ al 
ee Obſtinate, ſhameleſs wretch ! To write again, 1 
ter ſuffering ſuch a diſgrace! But is there no way 
prevent his expoſing himſelf in this manner ?” =: : 

„No, fir, but by buying his book from haf 
which, as I faid before, is a very dear way of dot 
him ſervice ; eſpecially as his pride makes him hol! 
at a very high price, to ſhew that he is not conſci 
of any demerit to have deſerved the former diſgrace 

** Opinionated coxcomb! However, I will diſapporfi 
his vanity, at leaft for this time; ſo even buy it {lM 
me as Cheap as you can: and I hope you will not «8 
e fire any profit in this affair.” a 

N „Only the allowed profit of the trade. Ten rl 
e cent. no more; though you muſt be ſenſible, that 
the failure of the former book proceeded not from a 
want of merit in it, I might reaſonably expect to mai 
much more by publiſhing this myſelf. There is a 
ther affair, that gives me a great deal of uneaſineſ 
The author of that book in which you made the ali 
rations called at my ſhop yeſterday, and abuſed me 
the groſſeſt manner, charging the miſcarriage of ti 
book entirely on them, and threatening to take perſonif 
revenge of me, if I did not diſcover who had (er: 
kim in ſo baſe a manner. I put him off for that tin 
as well as I could, by declaring that I knew nothin f 
of the matter, and would make the ſtricteſt enquiſ 
about it; but what to ſay to him when he calls next, 
know not, as I imagine you would not have your nam 
mentioned.” 

&« Tgnorant blockhead ! The only merit in the bo- 
is in thoſe alterations. No! my name muſt not k 

mentiond 
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joned by any means; and your beſt way is to inſiſt 
you know nothing of the matter; and if he gives 
any abuſe, or offers to threaten you, put him into 
hands of a lawyer, and he will ſoon make him 


$ Indeed, I believe that is the only method of get- 
be eu I 11d of bim. Sir, | with you a good morning. [I 
as (BI obſerve every thing you have ſaid to me.“ 
of s ſoon as he was gone, che other began to reflect 
t“ ha the tranſactions of the morning. © Well, (faid 
rain, after muſing for ſowe moments) if I do pay ſome- 
wa) Ing dear for thoſe books, I remove two formidable 
Ils without any more trouble; and not that only, I 
m haf < alſo take what l like out of them, and inſert it in 


of don own works; in doing which there is nothing un- 
1 ho as my buying rhem has made them abſolutely m 

onſciu n property. As to anſwering thoſe pamphlets, it is 
grace no means worth my while. I will not immortalize 
{appro paltry {cribblers, by taking any notice of them. 
y it {_ d Virgil treated Bavius and Mævius with proper 


not d tempt, their names had periſhed with themſelves, 
not been handed down to lateſt poſterity, in his 
Ten ral 
that a 
rom an 8 
to mag 
e is an 
neaſineſ 
the alte . 
2d me ! 5 
e of i 
perſon 
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viſitor ſhewed the height of complaiſance, in wal 41 


was admitted; when advancing with a profound 


return to his ſalute.) 
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4 rare example of modeſly and reſpect on a moſt 1 8 
occaſion. A ſure way of getting a good charaffÞ : 
ewith ſome ſhort reflections 07 literary ambition, Fl A 
other more ſerious matters. 1. 


8 he was in the midſt of this modeſt meditaiſ 
a ſervant came to let him know that a partial 
gentleman was come to wait upon him. She vi 
into the parlour (ſaid he) I am engaged at pre 
When I am at leiſure to fee him, I will ring.” ” 
He is come (continued he as foon as he was ai 
to inſult me with the ſucceſs of his inſignificant, tr 1 | 
book. But I will mortify his pride; he ſhail (ce 11 
am not in the number of his foolith admirers.” x7 
Saying this, he fell into a filent contemplation of i 
own conſequence, which he indulged fo long, tha 1 


for him. * 
At length, however, the important bell rung, a 


rence, I] bave made bold to wait vpon you, fir, || 
he) to impart an affair that Thope will not be unpleaſſ 

. Pray, fir, what may that be ?” (anſwered the of 
without deſcending from his dignity, by making 


« Sir, (replied he, rubbing his hands, and mo 
at them, as if to admire their whiteneſs) I have! 
advantageous offer made me, to write a fecond 
to my laſt book ; I ſhould beiglad to know in 
particular manner you would have me mention you uM 

— Mention me, fir, I do not underſtand you 

bs «I mean, fir, what you would have me fay of 
works, as J deſign to take notice of all the en 4 
writers of the times.” 

% Sir, Fam obliged to you for your intention i 
me a compliment; 3 but I had much rather you 
let it alone. I have no ambition to be claſſed a 
your eminent writers, nor even mentioned in their 


1 would gladly have excuſed it before,” | ; 
| : N ; 6 


» 


„ hope you do not think it a diſcredit, ſir, to be 
onen of in a work that has ran through fifteen ** 


4 4 ONS eo” 


The number of editions is moſt certainly an ex- 
rate nent proof of the merit of a book; witneſs Onania, 
n, 8d the Pilgrim's Progreſs. Indeed, my friend, I mutt 

ES candid with you, I had much rather that book had 
ver been publithed, for your own fake. | know the 
Ita cath of preſent approbation is apt to intoxicate; but 
arti you will make an eftimate of the manners and princi- 
hew Wes of the times, you will own that it implies a diſcre- 
pref: to pleaſe ſuch an effeminate debauched taſte as 
Figns at preſent; and that no work which ſucceeds 
as a I can poſſibly meet the approbation of poſterity. 
t, (rnd who would be at the pains of writing, if it were 
(ce Ur for the hope of making his name immortal?“ 
: All, fir, have not the fame ſublime way of think- 
100 g. nor the ablities to execute it, which you are bleſſ- 
„ thut with; but that muſt not make us negle& to im- 
o waWove the talent given us. Preſent fame in ſuch mat- 
ers as theſe is prefent profit; and that is the firſt ob- 
1g, ae to be deſired in my bumble ſtate. For the opinion 
bund 0 poſterity, I muſt rely upon the manner in which you 
u. f, U pleaſe to mention me in your works: but there is 
npleaſſhe thing in which I muſt have expreſſed myſelf im- 
| the i rfectly, as you ſeem to have miſtaken my meaning. 
naking hen I mentioned eminent writers, I was far from de- 
ning to rank you ina claſs with any other. There 
and oe degrees in eminence; the firſt of which, Iam ſen- 
ha ve le, you poſſeſs alone, and that in fo diſtinguiſhed a 
feconl nner, that your writings only are ſufficient to vindi- 
ow in te the age from the reproach of ignorance and bar- 
on you riſm, The eminence of other writers is only in com- 
ind 5 riſon to the common herd of mankind, and raiſes them 
; ſay of r to a level with you, © there fitting where they 
the ere not ſoar,” | | 
“ Well, fir, if you think my name will be of fer- 
ention to your book, 1 am fatisfied that you ſhould in- 
er you lt it; and, to fave you trouble, will write that part 
claſſed ” elf, as I did on the former occaſion. But, pray, fir, 
n thei! | you not think it neceſſary to anſwer the objections 
eto your laſt book before you write another on the 


6 | 
2 


g ne ſubject ? « No, 
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« No, fir, not in the leaſt; T intend to follow youll 
example, and take no notice of them.” | 
+ But — fir — your caſe and mine are quite differed th 
My works are deſigned for future ages, and therefyr 
cannot be affected by ſuch feeble attacks. But your 
which are but the bloſſoms of a day, are liable to ii 
blaſted by every breath of wind. The deep rooted d u 
feels not the breeze that overturns the gawdy tulip.” Ml 
Pardon me, fir, I preſume not to make any con 
pariſon. I am juftly ſenſible of the difference. Hoy 
ever, as I do not find that they have been able to dom 
any prejudice, I ſhall take no trouble about them. 1 
will pleaſe to let me have your account of your out 
works as ſoon as you can, as I ſhall ſend the book ii 
preſs directiy. Sir, your moſt humble ſervant.” n 
There was ſomething fo deſpicably mean and di 
genuous in theſe laſt ſcenes, that J was really glad whe 
they were ended 
* You ſee (ſaid my guide ſmiling) how low ambiil 
on can ſtoop. Of all the paſſions which actuate the h 
man heart, the ſtrongeſt and moſt univerſal is the loy 
of fame, next to thoſe of ſelf- preſervation and conti ee 
ing the ſpecies; both of which even it often ſurmounu 
&« To this in ſome, however miſtaken ſenſe, my 
every purſuit of man be traced, The felon who fit 
the temple had the fame defire of an immortal nan 
with him whoſe better genius prompted him to build 
and moſt of the atrocious crimes which diſgrace th 
hiſtory of mankind, may in ſome meaſure be deducal 
from the ſame principle. f 
4% But of all the inſtances of the tyranny of this pa 
ſion, the moſt violent and at the ſame time the moſt al 
ſurd in its effects, is literary. ambition. 
The obvious motive of a perſon's undertaking th 
laborious taſk of writing to the publick, is a benevole) 
deſire to promote their happineſs, either by inform 
the underſtanding, or alleviating the cares and anxie! 
of life by rational entertainment. — I mention not tho 
whom neceſlity drives to this method of ſupplji 
their wants. 
„But there are very few who write from this m 
tive alone; and even of thoſe who may baye origin 


--_- 
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out ui it, ſcarce one perſeveres without yielding 
Piaſſes of a nature directly contrary, and ſacrificing 
en moſt ſacred principles of ſtrict and moral virtue to a 
fob luſt of popular admiration, and a jealous envy of 
ul competitors ; the virulence of which not only poi- 
0 ab the enjoyment of that fame which he has already 
o ired, but alſo precipitates him into ſchemes for 
55 en rofling more, which diſappoint his deſign, and de- 
cone him of what he really deſerves.” 

{ow Of the juſtice of theſe obſervations (ſaid I) this 
o mon is a ſufficient proof; but there is one thing the 
Ym re on of which I cannot comprehend, and that is the 
ow ie complaiſance with which the other author bore 
0k baughtineſs, and the ful ſome adulation he paid him 
Weturn of his inſults and contempt.” | 
din You may remember (anſwered he) I told you he 
When as advanced to an honourable eſtabliſhment in his 
eon. In virtue of that eſtabliſhment he has many 
Wor :unitics of preferring others to very lucrative em- 
ments under him. This is the ſecret motive of 
behaviour in tbem both, which gave you ſuch juſt 


YOu 


mbit 
Ie hu 
e los 
ntin WW ce. 
oun]W8 Of ail the profeſſions of men, there is not one 
u e principles are fo pure from every reproach of 
o feind as this; yet ſuch is the force of human per- 


nam on, that there is none in which thoſe vices of ſer-— 
aid and pride are ſo univerſally practiſed ; and that 
ce A lo little diſguiſe, that, as if the very inſtitution 
duce verted, the former is become the general means 


Wing in it, while the latter is looked upon as the 
Iprerogative of power, and borne with patience, 
an hope of exerting it on that exaltation which 
Wipire to; for, however ſtrange it may ſound in 


lis pat 
oft al 


ing tation, experience invariably ſhews that meanneſs 
evola de ſpring from the ſame baſe principle, and al- 
Forming ſucceed each other on a change of circumſtances,” 
AnKle! | | 
of tho 

pphut 


this me 
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CHAP. XXV. 
The pleaſures of being a great man. Myſteries in 


ticks. One drawn battle leaves room for ami 


Children and fools fall out at play. 


* your eye now (continued my guide 
yonder little village, and behold a ſhadoy 
human grandeur, that may enable you to forma 
eſtimate of the ſubſtance. That perſon whom ya! 
embarraſſed with the enfigns of ſtate, and finkingy 
der the weight of his imaginary importance, wasq 
of the principal ſervants in his maſter's houſe. 

« So near a view of power fired him with an ar 
tion to exert 14 himſelf, though in the moft limited 
legation. Accordingly, he prevailed with his mi 
to make him ſteward of that manor where he nos 
ſome particular circumſtances in the tenure of vi 
oblige him to indulge the tenants with all the pagt 
try of power, all the formalities of liberty, tha 
without any of the real advantages of either. 


„ 


t 
“Nor is the power entruſted to their tempore .. 
vernors more ſolid. The ſervant of the ſuperior! I 
vants of his maſter, he goes with his hands tied IV 
and acts a part preſcribed for him, in which th: in: 
departure from his orders is immediately over Me; 
and his preſumption checked with a ſevere reprin..;, 
Such a mockery of command is the moſt o 
aggravation of ſervitude, It is an inſult that ui the 
even wretchedneſs more wretched. Yet ſo ſtrong alen 
vanity of the human heart, that the ineftimabie uce « 
tages of independence are daily facrificed to this Thu 
leſs empty ſhew | _ TM; 
How this mimic ſta te is ſupported by thoſe bl 
narchs of a day, and what pleaſure it afforcs bsh 
lance the pain of ſuch a tantalizing ſituation, Jl ng th 
ſoon ſee. But that you may more difti:&!y nes o 
ſtand the ſcene, which is juſt ready to open, ulm 
ceſſary to give you a general ſketch of the pd be 


things upon which it turns. 
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I obſerved to you, that there are ſome particular 
Imſtances in the tenure of this manor. The chief 
Weſe, and that on which all the reſt depend is, that 
1b [bor dinate to, and dependant on the principal 
111888: 101, in which the lord reſides, it is flill a diſtin 
nor in itſelf, with a right to hold courts, and make 
Ros, for its own government ; but that theſe laws 
Je not to be of force, till they are approved of by the 
urts of the principal manvr ; which courts have alſo 
Wight to make laws to bind this. 
The perplexity and contradictions in this compli- 
affair are too evident to require being pointed 
yet, far from ſtriving to remove them, in the 
ger management of this very perplexity conſiſts the 
We myſtery of the politicks of this manor, 


ide 
doy 
n 4 
you! 
ing 
Was 0 


LN All 


nited 5 For the ſtewards, and thoſe whom thev can attach 
S Id d eit party by lucrative employments, always make 
no text of the articles of ſubordination and dependence, 
! viWpoſe every attempt made in the court-leet by the 
pa ent friends of the manor, to promote its ſeparate 


„ tha ? eſt]; as, on the other hand, thoſe friends eagerly 


at and inſiſt on the oppoſite ones, of its being a 

a mano and bavinga right of maling its own laws, 
tbarraſs the ordinary courſe of the government, 
nbroil the ſtewards with the people, by propoſing 
in their conſequences deſtructive of that depen- 
e; ill, wearied out by finding that their labour 


oran 
>r107 
tied 
the 
Ver H 


pri Jain, or (as is much oftner the caſe) obtaining ſome 
fi Por penſion, the real objects which they had in 
"a they at length drop their oppoſition, juſt in the 
ON; , 


al moment when it might have been expected to 
uce ſome 1mportant conſequences. | 

Thus all things remain in their former ſtate of un- 
aunty and confuſion ; each party thinking they have 
enough in baffling the attempts of the other, and 
abſolutely giving up the cauſe of contention, but 


Je Al 
his wo 


thoſ 


rds 00 


„Jas the field open for future diſputants, to try their 
ly Ul nes on a more favourable occaſion.” | 


11, ü n muſt appear ſtrange to you, that the ſteward 
e pd | be ordered to obſtru the intereſt of a manor 
ug to his lord, The whole ſyſtem of human 

| politicks 


— 
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haps ſhake off its dependence. 


ſelves, the inhabitants being all connected by even 


politicks is incomprehenſible. The reaſon for thi 0 
duct is this: the ſituation of that manor is ſo 
nient for commerce, and the other natural adyan 
of it ſo many, that they apprehend if it was nail 
under by every diſcouragement and reſtriction pf 
reconcilable with the fainteſt ſhadow of liber 
would ſoon rival, if not run away with the trade «iM 
principal manor, in which its wealth almoſt wholly 


fiſts; and conſequent] wealth is the foundat 
X t a 4 5 
eee in time ariſe _—_ its — a 


One thing, by the way, I muſt obſerve to 
which makes this conteſt ſtill more extraordinary; 
is that it ſubſiſts entirely between the manors th 


of nature; thoſe of this manor, or their anceſtors, 
ing all removed from the principal one thither. 
« Such diſcouragements and reſtrictions are not! 
mitted to without great relu@ance by the inhabit 
who cannot ſee themſelves cut off from making 
proper advantages of the bleſſings of nature, and 
guiſhing in unnecsſſary poverty without repining, 
indignation at a treatment which appears to theme 
ly ingrateful and unjuſt ; as they have always preſe 
their filial duty to their mother-country untainted 
on all occaſions diſplayed the ſteadieſt o_— 
general intereſt, and to the family of the preſent | 
+ Theſe natural ſentiments of the people alt 
every occaſion inflamed to a degree of madneſs, by 
of men for that time called patriots, (I have told 
the import of this word as it is uſed at preſent)" 
by pathetick . barangues on fo favourite a ſubjed, 
promiſes of redreſſing thoſe grievances, gain thell 
fidence ſo far as to be put at the head of a plauſible 
ſition to the meaſures of the ſteward, which! 
perſiſt in *till their zeal is cured by a proper appli 
and they obtain the objects which they had all 
m view. | 3 
„Thus, you ſee, the whole ſecret of theſe df 
conſiſts in pelting each other with a ſet of words 
have no determinate meaning, and are theretorc® 
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there is nothing in theſe diſputes more u 
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erent ſenſes by the oppoſite parties, as occaſion 
e and that the controverſy may not improperly 

pared to a game of draughts, where a number of | 
We ſacrificed to raiſe one to power; and when the — 
W is ended all are promiſcuouſly thrown by, and the 
Wonilts part as good friends as ever. 


RI 


nac- 


ole to inexperienced reaſon, than the manner in 
WH: they are carried on. As the event of the 
oys foreſeen, it ſhould be imagined that they 
W play their cards coolly, and without wrangling. 
W tricks which can make no aiteration in the ſucceſs. 
ee contrary is always the caſe; and no ſooner are 
Wngaged, than, forgetting that they are only play- 
en h on both ſides, they fall together by the ears 
the moſt virulent animoſity ; and dropping the 
originally in diſpute, break out into the groſſeſt 
es of perſonal reflection and abuſe, as if the ſole 
Wo be gained was only who ſhould make their an- 

iſts appear in the blackeſt light. 
WHorrid as this more than brutal ferocity appears, 
Jes from that ſource of all evils, intereſted deſign. 
nm eli” or thy patriots are ſenſible that every ſtroke they 


game, 


ſuppoſed opprefſors, affords the malignant 


of revenge to thoſe who think themſelves op- 
with whom it alſo confirms their intereſt, by _ 
their fears of a reconciliation, which they 


, ar by fad experience is always made at their ex- 


nl others, and gratify a natural defire of revenge, 
eb, | without the leaſt regard to truth or juſtice. | 
hell bus are the moſt ſacred bands of ſociety broken, 


uſible 
hich | 


licat 
1 4 


ſe di 


; as the oppoſite paltry retort the abuſe thrown 
them with equal eagerneſs, to obviate the defi n 


ea deteſtable purpoſe ; and wounds given often 
pureſt characters impoſſible ever to be healed. 

ou now fee what a deſirable object this ſhadow 
wer is. Indeed, the diſagreeable circumſtances 
attend it are ſo many, and fo ſoon diſſipate the 
cation of vanity, that very few would groan un- 


rds em for the appointed time, if their reſolution was 


eforr Pk 


orted by a proſpeR& of gain, of which, th 


ough 
none 


1 14 
. 


conduct has alſo aggravated all the unavoidable lM 


| a ſevere account for ſome lights, they apprehei 


they are jealous to a degree of madneſs, as ſoon! 


ed entered, and advancing to him with an air of he | 
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none ever ſtood in leſs need, not one ever was * 
greedy than this perſon before us, whoſe own pf 


diſagreeable than it need to be 4 
For as the nature of his office neceſſariiy emi 
him with the greater part of the tenants, ſo the hy 
tineſs of his behaviour has given ſuch offence, ey 
thoſe whoſe inteieſt it is to be upon good terme 
him, that moſt of them have dropt all friendly 
courſe. Nay, ſome have gone ſtill farther, and, j 
warmth of their reſentment, threatened to call lj 


veniencies of his fituation, and made it many 7 i 


has offered to their privileges, of the honour of y 


ſhall be diveſted of bis aſſumed character, and di 
into his own: a threat equally diſagreeable to i 
licacy of his honour and his conſtitution,” 


CHAP XXVI | 
A good way to make up for a bad market. My 


ftate-preferment. Servants muſt not adwiſe thei 
ters. The comfortable effets of modern honour 
beawy cloud gathering. | 


| 


S ſoon as my guide had concluded thi act 

I turned my eyes to the perſon who had 
occaſion to it. He was fitting in a ſumptuous 
ment, and, by the anxiety in his looks, ſeemed! 
waiting for ſome body on buſineſs of importance. 


I had not obſerved him long when the one heel 


t 
e fa 
liarity, which ſeemed to agree but badly with te ng 
rence in their appearances, ** Well, fir, (fad! eady t 
have ſeen thoſe people, but do not find that any df you 
care to deal with us, though I offered them lun cky a 
penny-worths ; for I never liked to ſtand higghng a 
trifle one way or the other.” | 0 


6 
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W What can be the meaning of this? (anſwered the 
ard) 1 thought thoſe things were always ready 
Ney; none of my predeceſſors ever miſſed ſelling 


Very true, ſir; (replied the other) but they had 
er times; better times to make their markets in. 
Ipreſent every one is ſo taken up with the diſputes 
he court-leet, that they can mind nothing elſe. I 
all thoſe patriots, and all the patriots that ever 


y. or ever will be, were at the devil. They do no- 
„g but make diſturbances wherever they are. The 
ers, who uſed to find out cuftomers for your pre- 
hen 0-rs, imagine that thoſe fellows will carry every 


g before them this time; and therefore do not care 
Wcddle with the affair, for fear of being brought in- 
ſcrape with ſuch a ſpiteful crew; and even the 
is ſo ſtrongly ſeized with this ſame ſpirit of pa- 
i/m, that the very toll-gatherers have refuſed to 
a clerkſhip of the market; nor has one of the 
tia men bid a fingle penny for that vacant halbert; 
What if it were not for what we got by the ſale of 
We vicarages, we ſhould have made but a damned 
hand of it indeed.“ | 
This is bad luck; (returned the ſteward, ſhrug- 
up his ſhoulders) damned bad luck; but we muſt 
bring it up ſome other way. My wife was 
to me this morning about a ſcheme ſhe has 
in her head, of inviting all her female acquain- 
make a party at Loo every Sunday evening, 
e does not fear ſtripping them of every penny 
heir pockets, by her dexterity at packing the cards, 
il pping Pam. Now, I think it would be no bad 
he en tion to her ſcheme for me to get the men together 
ir he a time at dice, when your old trick of 
\ the Mſeinz might be of rare uſe ; eſpecially as I thould 
{aid Heady to witneſs for you upon all occaſions, and even 
you through by my authority, ſhould you be fo 
1 lucky as to be caught. Eh! what do you think of 


* 

Why, faith, (ſaid the other) very well. It may do 

well. As to my being catched, let me take care 

bat. I have not practiſed ſo long among the ex- 
| | : perteft 


| 


, 
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perteſt hands in the county-town, to be catched ui 
by a parcel of country bumpkins. Or, even if any 
them ſhould ſuſpe& me, I know how to bring ny 


off, It is but pretending to be affronted, {tri Bo 
directly, challenging him to fight, and before be ard, 
be on his guard, hitting him a plump in the no 


baſket, that ſhall make him throw up his accounts; 
I will engage he'll have but very little ſtomach to a0 
me after. Many a ſcrape of the kind have I buf 


through in this manner, where a faint- hearted i Mil 
would have confeſſed the fact, and been dipped fn 
horſe-pond No! No! let me deal with then. Mare 
for that matter, you know I can bring others off Th 
beſides myſelf. You would not have eſcaped will! n. 
littje dry drubbing that day, if J had not played and 
ſtick in your defence. Never fear me; I can fight No 
« Well, (int-rrupted the ſteward, who did not Heß: 


much pleaſed with the latter part of his ſpeech)! 
muſt we let thoſe fellows, thoſe patriots, go on th 
without oppoſition? Is there nothing to be don 
ſtop them?” 


„Why, aye! (faid the other) that is juſt whatly 


going to mention, I think the beſt way is for me n 
down directly to the court-leet, which is now fitt chme 
and try whai a little bullying will do, fince fair va ly c 
have failed. I have known a kick and a cuff pr. dad 1 
more than an hundred fine ſpeeches before now, out. 
they ſhould run reſtive, I am not afraid to ey a a9 
with the beſt man among them. I have not forgot! with 
old nack at a croſs-buttock yet; that I have not. he p 


But, that's righ' ! What do you deſign to do a 
that place of keeper of the court- rolls? I have a then 
juſt come into my head, that may perhaps be bel 
than giving it to any of thoſe fellows. W har df 
think of giving it to me, and I will return you halt 
profits; or it I can ſell it, half the purchaſe-mone)! 

„Give it to you! (anſwered the ſteward) Hov 
that be? You are no lawyer; and you know 1hatj| 
has always been in the hands of one of bat profeli 
The laſt was reckoned the ableſt attorney in 8 wi 
country,” 


00 


lf the laſt was an able attorney, (replied the other) 
Woredeceſſors knew no more of the matter than my- 


1 

* ſo that we can eaſily get over that objection“. 
in W But then your offer is quite too low; (added the 
be ard) half the profit, or half the purchaſe- money! 


no! That will never do. But if you have a mind 
. 7 one fourth of the profit, or purchaſe, you 
even have it; and you ſhould conſider that this is 
ſo much for nothing; all clear gains.” 

With all my heart, (ſaid the other) be that as you 
ee. I mentioned it ſolely for your advantage, as 
are not likely to make any thing of it, as matters 
] had no view to myſelf at all in propoſing 1t. — 
Wl, now if you have nothing elſe to ſay to me, I will 
nd ſee what I can do at the court-leet.” 


ag 

2h Nothing (anſwered the ſteward) but to wiſh you 
ot (Ces: and, do you hear! let me fee you as ſoon as 
ch) return. I ſhall be impatient to know what paſſes.” 
on cſoon as this neceſſary perſon was gone, the ſtew- 
gone began to prepare for the reception of a viſitor, who 


to be treated with a little more ceremony. 

his was one of the principal gentlemen of the ma- 
in whom age had cooled every paſſion but that of 
chment to his intereſt, in which he was now fo 
ly connected with the ſteward for the time, though 
ad long been one of their warmeſt oppoſers, that 
out the leaft attention to their perſons or private 
acters, he aſſiſted to carry on the buſineſs of his of- 


atlh 
ne t0 
fit 
ir wd 
" pit 


100. 


e 40 ih en, 

rgot! with all his power. | 
of JM © pains which the ſteward took upon this import- 
Jo ab occaſion were ſufficient to have made laughter burſt 


| tholl des. He placed himſelf before a large glaſs, where 
be bet uſted his dreſs, moulded his viſage into due digni- 
11 dof and practiſed the nod of ſtate with a proper mix- 


of condeſcenſion and pride. 
ſt as he had finiſhed conning over his leſſon, the 
leman entered, and paying his compliments to him 
polite and reſpectful manner, which the other re- 
ed with more than Spaniſh gravity and pride, I 
ome, fir, (ſaid he) to talk to you about thoſe peo- 
ho have given you ſo much trouble ever ſince you 
ol, I. F have 


| haſt 
zone! 
How 
that pl 
profeli 
the wi 


(l 
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have been in your preſent office. I am afraid M nſci. 
have not taken the proper method of treating then, pica 
am well acquainted with their tempers, and know .] ſev 
way they are to be managed. It is better to comp Milne « 
little with a ſet of wrong-headed men, than be coin of 
nually involved in broils, which at beſt can bring oil 
thing but vexation.” | = 
„ Comply with them, fir ? (anſwered the ſtevaf t, a 
putting on an air of importance) No, fir, that Ito 
not. I know the dignity of my ſtation, and ſhall ne ont. 
debaſe it by making compliances with a beggarly nv 
“ Sir! fir! (replied the other) this way of ſpeak 
may do you much harm. In this fame beggarly nM 
are many perſons upon a level with any man in his ii 
vate capacity, and who are ſo far from. begging MW 4. 
others, that all they deſire is to keep their own. IA of m 
ſeen too much of theſe diſputes, and know by e711 
ence that nothing is to be done with theſe people 
by fair means. You may buy, but can never HU 
them into any thing. In a word, fir, you are ſen op 
do your lord's buſineſs ; which you muſt be conten Wl 
do in the beſt manner you can.” Mit fe 
I believe, fir (returned the ſteward, ſwelling Mee v 
noſe. like an angry turkey- cock) you forget whom e ro 
ſpeak to, or you would not preſume to talk in ſuc d th: 
manner. The buſineſs muſt be done by thoſe wi wor 
hired to do it, who muſt work for their wages as The 
are ordered, whether they like it or not. Now, ii, cep 
you are one of thoſe, [I tell 3 ou that I want your oom f. 
ence and not your advice; and that if any thing i llen! 
carries, | ſhall impute the fault to you, and friih! 
off the lit. I ſuppoſe you have a private underiuWneat 
ing with thoſe fellows, that makes you ſo ſanguin 
their behalf; but you muſt remember that you arc ift tc 
at the head of your mob now; and therefore mult t lo! 
think to parley with your maſters, and make conn Wh 
ons as you did then. he moment you capitulated iii 
loſt your conſequence ; and now are no more than r th 
common hbireling.” . 1 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the condition into vin 
this ſpeech threw the perſon to whom it was _ | +; 
: - | | | one Del 
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Wnſcious of the juſtice of what he ſaid, the baſe and 
picable ſtate to which he was fallen ſtruck him with 

ſevereſt remorſe and anguiſh of ſoul. He ſtood for 
e moments in a conflict of paſſions, which deprived 
of the power of making an anſwer ; till impatience 
WS the imputation of guilt, however juſt, by the falſe 
Wide of man called honour, riſing ſuperior to all the 
=, and taking poſſeſſion of his whole ſoul, he reſolv- 
to do himſelf immediate juſtice, for ſo groſs an af- 
ont. 5 


I I 


CHAP. XXVII. 


range apparition diſperſes the cloud. A new method 
of making a good fleward. The perilous adventures 
Wof the knight of the halter, with other ſavory matters. 


UST as he was going to execute this reſolution, 
open flew the door, and in ruſhed a perſon with an 
lter about his neck, and every ſign of the moſt vio- 
Int fear in his whole appearance. His lengthened vi- 


* 


ge was as pale as death. His eyes rolled wildly round 
mi e room, and his knees knocked together, as he ran 
A Wd threw himſelf at the ſteward's feet, unable to ſpeak 
0 word. | 


The ſteward, whoſe delicate nerves were inftantl# © 
ſceptible of the leaſt affright, ſtarted back in horror 
em fo terrible an object; and would certainly have 
len to the ground, had not the gentleman who was 
ith him, forgetting his reſentment, or thinking him 
neath it, ran to his ſupport; at whoſe repeated de- 
e he ventured to lift up his eyes, when he made a 
it to recognize his valiant friend, who had left him 
dt long before to go and bully the court-leet. | 

While he was gazing in aſtoniſhment at ſo ſtrange a 
ht, the terrified frembling wretch, though till un- 
WE the illuſion of his fears, recovered ſtrength enough 
cry out, © O fave me! ſave me! They are com- 
ng! they are coming”. | | | 
Such an exclamation awoke the ſteward from his 
defacion. He took the alarm, and throwing his 
F 2 baggard 
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ticulars of it. For this purpoſe he raiſed him from th 


ter a word) what have 1 undergone ſince I ſaw you! 
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haggard eyes around the room, returned at the ſay T 


inflant, in a feeble faultring voice, Wh — wh — Wc: it 
are coming?” an 

There was ſomething ſo extraordinary in this ſceg . Tbe 
that the other gentleman, who was ready to burſt w cla 
laughter at the droll figure which the. ſteward and h ere 
friend cut, ſtaring and ſtammering at each other, cο the 
rot tell what to make of it. fo! 


When he had enjoyed the fight for ſome time, i her £ 
poke to the Knight of the Halter, who was ſtill ura ” 0 
nis knees with his hands joined together, and lifted Mo ery I 


in a ſuppliant poſture, and telling him the danger va urt-1 
over, be it what it would, he ſtooped to take off thi d ſal 
apparent cauſe of his fear, ” By: 


But no ſooner did he touch it, than the other, AH g but 
imagination was ſtill full of the ſcene he had juſt po ved 
through, miſtaking him for one of his purſuers, «| MA ©* 
length upon the floor, for he was unable to riſe, au t do 
roared out with all his might, © O ſpare me ! murd RR”. © 
mercy: ſpare me! ſpare me! I never will attempt N Bs 
like again! never ſay or do any thing offenſive to thi 2 * 
people, or prejudicial to the intereſt of this mano 
while I live-! O ſpare me! ſpare me!” — 

This exclamation while it ſeemed to direct the ger: 
tleman's conjectures to the cauſe of the wretch's fright 
made him ſtill more earneſtly curious to learn the par 


ground, and by many ſoothing and encouraging er 
preſſions, at length reſtored him to his ſenſes. | 

As ſoon as he had recovered himſelf-ſo as to be abt 
to ſpeak, ** O, fir, (faid he to the Reward, who hi 
ſtood all this while ſtaring at him without power to ut 


never will I enter that court-leet again, while I live. | 
hope the doors of this houſe are ſhut, and that ther 
is no danger of their purſuing me, even here.” 
Who ſhould purſue you, fir? (anſwered the ger 
tleman, for the ſteward had not yet opened his mouth 
and this ſpeech was far from reſtoring his ſpirits) 0 
what have you undergone to put you in ſuch a fright! 
you ſee you are ſafe here: no one dares to enter 1 
WR 5 plas 
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ce in purſuit of you. Compoſe yourſelf then, dear 
and tell us what has happened to ycu.” TG 
he knight of the halter at this went to the door, 
Bd clapping his ear to the key-hole, to liſten whether 
Pere was any noiſe, bclted it faſt, and then returned 
e ſteward, who had, by this time, recovered him- 
e fo far, as to make a ſhift to repeat the deſire of the 
i her gentleman, that he ſhould tell what had happened. 
mW A ſoon as 1 left you, fir (ſaid he, throwing his eye 
ery moment towards the door) I went directly to the 
vl urt-leet, where J took the firſt opportunity to do as [ 
e aid ; for one of the jury-men happening juſt then 
ES drop ſome expreſſions of diſlike at your manner of do- 
„e bulineſs, 1 took him up ſhort, and ſaid, that he de- 
m rved to be well drubbed for his inſolence, in preſum- 
"m find fault with his maſter: and that if they did 
= Ju their duty they ſhould be made to doit; cr 
„ei courts ſhould be taken away from them, and 
er wanor governed by the laws of the principal ma- 
8 without all this fuſs and trouble. . 
e At theſe words the whole court took fire, every 
IT e calling out to me at the fame inſtant for ſatisfaQi- 
m But 1 was prepared for this, and therefore, to go 
M ough with my ſcheme, I roared out as loud as they, 
0 at I was ready to fight the beſt man among them, 
A ſupport of what I had ſaid, and for a guinea by, if 
_— 2} pleaſed, and inſtantly began to ftrip. 1 
_ But they ſoon let me know that this-was not the 
of fighting they choſe ; for, like a parcel of blood- 
ty villains, they inſtantly clapped their hands to 
ir ſwords, ſaying, they ſcorned that vulgar manner, 
expected the ſatisfaction due to a gentleman, which 
Pig take my choice of ſword or pittol, to give, as I 
We © But | begg'd their excuſe there. I liked neither: 
though I could give and take as hard knocks as the 


aht 
> had 
0 v. 
yout 
e. | 
there 


ger a  - ; e 

Kar Wt of them, I knew nothing of their damned ſwords 
s) oi d piſtols; J had never been uſed to them; and did 
cir  chuſe to run the hazard of loſing my life to learn 


; $ therefore thought it beſt to try if I could not 
y them ſome other way; and accordingly as ſoon 


3 | as 
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as I could be heard, begged their pardon if I had . 
any thing to give them offence, and promiſed to u 

better care for the future. FI 


The reaſon of this ſudden change in my may | | 
of ſpeaking was too evident, They inſtantly tum 


from me with a contempt worſe than any thing Wh 41 
their anger; and | began to hope that I ſhould come ai 
with a ſpit in the face, or a kick on the breech at va ar 
„But unfortunately the affair had taken wind, il Jha 
juſt as I was going to ſteal away, in broke the nubiſl I 
the moſt violent fury; and while ſome of them laid H ED 
of me, the reſt behaved in the moſt outrageous u ie 
ner, railing at you and all your. friends, and bea e 
open every room in the houſe in ſearch of you, st 
* As they were at this work, ſome of them hape ately 
ing to find your ſteward's gown and cap, one ul eat! 
dog ran ont, and in an inſtant returning with the goon 
wooden man that you have ſeen ſtanding as a ſign at AW The 
ale-houſe door in the next ſtreet, they directhy clay... 
your gown and cap upon it, and placing it in m t. 
chair at the upper end of the hall, called it by bac 
name, and faid, it was juſt as good a ſteward as te 
honour. 3 LY The 
«© There was ſomething ſo drol] and ridiculous n core 
figure you cut (I mean the wooden man in your e ſei 


and cap) that, provoked and terrified as I was, I cn 
ſcarce refrain from laughing along with the reſt; < 
cially when one of them ſtooping behind the chi 
made a ſpeech for you, that ſeemed to come from! 
wooden-man, and took off your voice and mann! 
the life. | 

© But this was all a joke to what followed. Fol 
ſooner were they tired with ridiculing and abuſing 
in this manner, than turning all their rage upon l 
they threw. that halter about my neck, and led" 
away to hang me on that great high ſign-poſt bel 
your door, where ſome of them had even the aſſura 
to talk of hanging you alſo, if ever they ſhould# 
hands upon you. 

„But, luckily, juſt as we came to the fatal pol! 
of the jurymen, more moderate than the reſt, r 
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at favonrite of the mob, happened to meet us, and, 
ing before them the conſequence of ſuch an action, 
much a-do procured me an opportunity to make my 
ape in hither 3 which I did in the re you ſaw, 
tout even ſtopping to take off the halter from about 
neck, as | imagined they were all at my heels. 
al | heartily wiſh, that we were well out of this 
WE mned riotous place; for I am very much afraid that 
Wy the mob is riſen, they will break into the houſe, 
hang us all up.” | 
ls is impoſſible to deſcribe the different expreſſions of 
r which ſucceſſively appeared in the ſteward's face, 
ue the other was telling this ſtory : juſt at the ter- 
ile concluſion of which, a cat happening to dart a- 
oss the room after a mouſe, his apprehenſions imme- 
iely took the alarm, and imagining the mob was 
Weaking in, he gave a loud ſhriek, and fell down in a 
oon. | 
The gentleman inſtantly ran to his aſſiſtance ; but the 
dment he ſtooped over him, he received ſuch a favour 
m the effects of the poor man's fright, that he ſtart- 


— 


1 


— 


back, and clapping his handkerchief to his noſe, ran 
| the other ſide of the room. | 
The knight of the halter, who was now pretty well 
covered, perceived what had happened, and calling 
> ſervants, gave their maſter into their care. 
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We", | 
| 1 10 N 
An appearance of danger the moſt convincing argum It the 


pm 


A ftrange character of a ftrange fort of people. 1 
hall 


beſt foundation for popularity. The myſtery of avi 
i/m, with ſome Tow prejudices of education. . 


HE firft thing the ſteward did, as foon a; Wi 
came a little to himſelf, and bad got over {fl 
of the various effects of his fright, was, to ſend for 
gentleman, and tell him, that his confidence in 
friendſhip was ſo great, he was reſolved to be gu 
entirely by his advice for the future; and accord 
he gave him power to make what terms he th: 
proper with thoſe whom he had held in ſuch contain 
but a few hours beſore. © = 
The genileman had now an opportunity of retu:nil 
the haughtineſs with which the ſteward had treat 
bim in the morning; but thinking that ſuch a marifuh 
humiliation as he had undergone ſunk him beneath Al 
reſentment, he ſcorned to take any farther advaniy 
of it, than juſt to give him ſome advice, how to cin 
on the buſineſs of his office with leſs. diſgrace to lui 
elf, and leſs trouble to thoſe concerned with him, tru 
he had hitherto done. | = 
Accordingly, ** How, fir, (faid he) can you conds 
cend to lake advice from me ? — and make compliant 
with a beggarly mob ?” | 
„Dear Sir, (interrupted the ſteward, alarmed at 
mentioning things which tended only to make matte 
worſe) do not think of any thing that is paſt! I amſc 
ry, very ſorry! — and beg your pardon moſt ſinceteh 
+ You deſire me, fir, (replied the gentleman, wilt 
out deigning to take any notice af his apology) to big 
about a reconciliation between you and thoſe genit 
men, on Whatever terms I think proper. Before i 
terms are offered, it will be neceſſary to alter foi 
things at which they have taken juſt offence, I. 
this is done, it is in vain to attempt a reconciliation; 0 
even ſhould a kind of one be patched up for the pt 


ſent, it is impoſſible it hould be ſincere, or laſting 2 
| theh 


CCC an 


n, the ſecond diſagreement will be worſe than the 


Now, fir, if you are willing that I ſhould point 
n theſe things with freedom and candour, and will 
miſe to alter them, in caſe | ſhew juſt reaſon ter ir, 
Whall moſt reacily undertake to reſtore harmony be- 
een you and them yet and am not in any doubt, but 
hall be able to accompliſh it.” | 
My dear friend, (returned the fleward, overjoyed 
W theſe words) I ſhall hear any thing you ſay with the 
aeteſt pleaſure, and will punctually follow your ad- 
e ia every particular.“ | 
I muſt inform you then, ſir, (ſaid the gentleman) 
i you fet cut upon a wrong principle in your beha- 
du ur to the tenants of this manor, on your firſt com- 
among them; and this laid the foundation of all 
WE uncaſinefſes which have ariſen between you ſince. 
oe The characteriſticks of theſe people are pride, hoſ- 
ea /ity, and courage; all which, a natural impetuoſity 
vi emper makes them apt to carry into extremes; | 
th (i As moſt of them are deſcended from, or allied to, 
na beſt families in the whole country, and as they en- 
can, in appearance at leait, the ſame honours and pri- 
hes here as the tenants of the principal manor do, 
ta ugb they are ſenſible that they want the eſſential 
Wt of them, which is power; they look upon them- 
Wes as on a level with any of their lord's tenants, and 
Wy ready to take fire at the leaſt flight which they ap- 
hend to be offered, either to themſelves or their dar- 
privileges. | 
As to their hoſpitality, it is acknowledged in terms 


nde 
lands 


at bi 


aklt! 

mühe higheſt reſpect, by all who have ever happened 
ech ome among them; and though they have not equal 
wing ones with you of the principal manor, the cheap- 
bi of their country, or their wanting opportunity to 
ene it many of the moſt. expenſive artificial wants, 
e cb diſſpate the wealth of the others, enables them 


ndulge the generoſity of their tempers in a manner 
Ich very few other people have any notion of ; and 


ſont 


Ti 


n ; (0 (heir courage, it is too well known all. cver the 
: pe ury, to require any proof. 1 8 
11 £5 — 
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« Do not think, fir, that I am labouring an um ; | 


rited panegyrick on people, becauſe we bappen to be 
the ſame country. I am above ſuch a vain weak pri 
dice, and ſpeak my opinion as diſpaſſionately as] hui 
on any point of mere ſpeculation. | 

Far from being inclined to flatter them, I am fn 
fible that theſe qualities are too often carried, as H 
faid before, into an extreme, which makes then mM 


to be virtues. Their pride hurries them 1 into viola 


of the moſt amiable of the ſocial virtues ; their hop 
tality ſwells into proſuſion, and ends in intemperas F 


and their courage, by being made ſubſervient to ul 


taken notions of honour, on every trifling occaſion 
generates into a ſavage fierceneſs that is a diſgrac 
humanity, 

Nou, fir, inſtead of paying attention to theſeh 
bles, (to call thein no better) and attaching them! 
you by a proper addreſs, as a moment's cool refledl 
would have ſuggeſted, by an unlucky miſtake, ji 


either overlooked them quite, or thought them! 
worth ſhewing any regard. 


Thus you treated themſelves with haugbiin wy 


and ſhewed an open contempt for their idolized pf 
leges. You expreſſed a diſapprobation of the hoſſi 
tity with which they entertained you, and ran into! 
oppoſite extreme yourſelf to a ſhameful degree; # 

you affected to 1nveigh againſt the vicious exceß 
courage, with an indiſcriminate aſperity that ſeem 
betray a general want of it. 

© Conſider a moment, and you will confeſs that 
conſequences of this conduct could not avoid bel 
diſagreeable. They returned your haughtineß 1 

hatred, Your avowed contempt of their pri 
alarmed their apprehenſions of an invaſion of them, 
poiſoned the weapons they prepared for their defend 
and the leaſt ſuſpicion of want of ſpirit ſinks a mani 
the loweſt degree of contempt. 

I am ſenſible, fir, that it muſt be very difagr 
ble to you, to hear theſe things. Be aſſured it b 
leſs ſo to me to repeat them; dut before a wound 
be healed, it muſt be probed to the bottom. Ali 
tenderneſs only * the cure. mn 

«Wh 
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un! What I would adviſe therefore is, that you ſhould 
o be Inmediately treat the gentlemen of the manor with po- 
pr teneſs and reſpect, and as your equals, except in the 
fh me which you have the honour to fill: — that you 

ould partake of their hoſpitality with an appearance 


mi f ſatisfaction, and return it with grace and magnifi- 
1 ence; — and that you ſhould take all opportunities 

1 ce f rewarding true courage, to ſhew that your diſlike is 
dla only to the vicious extreme. 32 8 
hoe If you obſerve theſe few ſhort hints, I will engage 
era hat you recover the reſpe& of the tenants ; and then 
tou very thing you deſire follows. I ſpeak from experience. 


haye known great things done, ſolely by this conduct. 


fron os 
WT his was the ſecret that won one of your predeceſſors: 


race 


eſe i the time of the riots in the next manor, by which he 
then ained ſuch honour : and no one who has obſerved this 
effect v]2 has ever failed to do his bufineſs without trouble; 
ke, sit obviates every attempt to make him perſonally 


Filled, the firſt ſtep to embarraſſing his meaſures. 
Nor is there any difficulty to diſcourage: the at- 


cM | 


hin emp. Affability amply rewards itſelf in the pleaſures: 
d pi er friendly intercourſe, and a proper politeneſs: is the- 
hof not certain way of preſerving reſpect. | 

into! « As for hoſpitality, it in ſome. meaſure includes 
ree; ¶ every ſocial virtue, and yields ſuch happineſs in the ex- 
xceß rtion, as often over-balances prudence, and leads into 


eemel i profuſion. | | | 
lt is inconceivable what extraordinary things have 


that (Ween and may be done, by this virtue only. It gains 


id ei he moſt ſolid and: extenfive. influence; No reſolution is 
els proof againſt the pleaſures of a genial hour. Among 
orivie heſe people in parucular, the very exceſs of hoſpitali- 
hem, oy is of more weight than every other virtue, and even 
defen eompenſates for the want of all the reſt. + Give them 
man t drink enough, and do with them what yon pleaſe, 


bey can ſee no fault in the man who makes them 


Ji apr erunk; they will ſee no virtue in bim who will not. 

it 80 * It was this, and this only, that enabled me to 

ound maintain fuch an abſolute power over them, as I did 
A Wor many years. My houſe was always open, and my 


able flowed with wine; but, when I had any point to 


« Wi carry, 


he hearts of the whole mob, and kept them ſo quiet 
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carry, I broke through all bounds. I preſſed them 
drink; I ſet them an example myſelf; and in u 
height of their ſpirits never was refuſed any thing I ake, * 
however contrary to the dictates of reaſon, or intereſt. 
„In theſe unguardeQmnoments, the charms of ha 
pitality are irreſiſtable v nor will pride permit them 
revoke in a cooler hour what they have then promiſel 
The harangues of orators, the promiſes of patriots, mak 
no impreſſion, unleſs the head is warmed with wine, . 
receive them with proper force. | 
As for thoſe patriots, there is one unerring way 
dealing with them. Treat them with complaiſance 
and an appearance of regard, and you take off hal 
their conſequence. The mob will immediately imagine 
that there is a ſecret underſtanding between you an 
them, and deſert them with indignation ; by which 
they will be obliged to ſubmit to your own terms, witl 
out even the trouble of a formal capitulation. 
For, to capitulate they always intend, be ther 
profeſſions never ſo ſanguine and high, as ſoon as the 
have ſatisfied their paſſion for popularity, and thei 
price is offered: being convinced that their oppoſition 
in reality ſignifies nothing when combated thus witi 
addreſs ; and that their conſequence conſiſts merely i 
the want of judgment in their opponents, though the! 
are permitted to play out their farce, to keep up an 
luſion ſo pleaſing to the people, and fave appearance 
+ Theſe are the principal things neceſſary, indeed AM 
indiſpenſably necefſary, to carry you through your dete 
fice with eaſe and reputation; though there are alb MWoug! 
ſome others which will be found very conducive ich 
that defirable end, and which I ſhall therefore take e CJocia 


liberty juſt to touch upon ſlightly. 1 
„This manor, though it has made large advancs . 
of late, is yet a century behind the principal one, dd fin 
in the refinements of luxury and liberties of pleaſure ait 
Many things, therefore, which are conſtantly pracit “ Si 
there, cannot be done among us, without hazard of um bl 
giving offence to prejudiced weak minds. Nea 


* One inſtance will be ſufficient to prove this, and char 
ſerve for a rule to judge by in other caſes: 


n 2 


„Jin; 
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: © The belief of a revealed religion is yet pretty ge- 
tn: 


al here, and the forms of it therefore neceſſary to 
re obſerved with an appearance of reſpect, as the vul- 
t WAS and ignorant are apt to entertain a diſadvantage- 
ol. opiaion of perſons who fhght them. | 
y For this reaſon the polite cuſtom of playing at 
ke, , an the days appointed for religious duties, which 
ak rails fo univerſally among people of fathion with 


u, is looked upon here with a kind of horror, as a 
& nifeſt violation of laws human and divine. I there- 
We think the public practice thereof improper, in 
ur houſe eſpecially, to which all are apt to raiſe 


00 


1 


Ice, 


hai ir eyes for example; not that I am inſenſible of the 
in; nvenience of ſuch an agreeable way of paſſing a tedi- 
ans evening. which ſuperſtition has devoted to idleneſs. 
bie But, beſide this reaſon, there is another alſo, 


lich makes gaming, not only on theſe days, but at 
nme, highly improper in your family. It is a 


1 


ber rim with gametters always to deny their winnings, 
ther V ays to magnify their loſs. Now, when it is known 
her at there is deep gaming carried on at your houſe, 
tio When all who go there are heard to complain of their 


wit es, and none to own their gains, the concluſion 
yu med by the generality of the world will be very un- 
ther FR oura ble. They will imagine that you do not play 
n i r; or, at leaft, that your expertneſs gives you an ad- 


ces ntage, which it is ungenerous to take: and there is 
deed A character which theſe low- bred people hold in great- 
r o- Leteſtation than that of a gambler, or cheat at play, 
ab ough in never fo genteel life or high ſtation ; with 


ich their prejudice is fo ſtrong, that they cannot 
ociate any one virtue, or good quality. 
BY © | ſhall not trouble you with any farther particu- 
Ws. | have now given you my advice, with freedom 
Wd fincerity ; and, if you approve of it, ſhall be proud 


e [0 
> the 


1 


Olle, 

ſure, e afſſting you to put it in practice.“ 

Mid “ Sir, (anſwered the ſteward, who was now. ſufficiently 
d df mbled to hear any thing, and had ſtood all this time 


ea ſchool-boy that had been caught robbing an 
chard, while his maſter reads him a lecture on the 
th commandment, without any other thought but 
Ieh ling out of his prefent ſcrape at any rate) I am 
8. : much 
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much obliged to you for your friendſhip; and ſhallgi 
ſerve every thing that you have ſaid with the greu em, 
care. But, in the mean time, if you think it prope: WM = 
ſhould be very glad that you would take ſome nth; cat: 
of letting thoſe people know my reſolution, and ſem t im 


matters with them upon ſome amicable footing ; . barr. 


The 


cannot bear to live any longer in this horrid way. A duc 
ſaid before, | ſubmit the terms intirely to you, f the 
ſhall confirm whatever you pleaſe to do.“ els, 


Such an unlimited commiſſion flattered the gen Fut t 


man's vanity, as it proved his conſequence with H the 
ſides. Accordingly he undertook it with pleaſure, I Navin, 
acquitted himſelf with ſuch addreſs, that in a ſhe ye 
time all parties appeared ſatisfied, and the ſteward H ailed 
a proſpect of a bie peace to enjoy his grandeur, f PDand 
ſo much trouble and affright. | . air te 
5 | | ſor di 
8 E | | Ba. 
HAP. . pall 
vas e 


A famous war-ſcene. The modern art of generalſbip. 
new method of reformation, with the lamentable i wad 
of a penitertial proceſſion. | 


« He that's convinced againſt his auill, 


« [s of his own opinion fiill,” — du 

9885 . 0 tl 
HOUGH the fleward, to extricate hinf\ſp:inc 
from the difficulties in which he was entang prop 
had afſented to every thing the gentleman propoki ear 
there was ſomething ſo/ contrary to his natural dite c 


tion in the ſcheme of life laid down for him, that! 
very ſoon grew weary of it, and performed his pi 
with ſuch a bad grace, as in a great meaſure deſtr} 
ed the merit even of what he did a 
While he was plodding on thus, through thick an 
thin, an affair happened that ſhewed his character i 
new light. „ 

A gang of outlawed fmugglers had landed in a rem 


| 
| 


part of the manor that lay upon the ſea- fide, to leck fi aboy 
ſome proviſions and other neceſſaries, of which d Let 
J 7 | wha 


* 
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The inhabitants not caring to have any dealings with 
em, hunger forced them to pillage a or three cot- 
ses, near the place, of their poultry ; and to ſend a 
reatening meſſage to the next village, that if they were 
i immediately ſupplied with fome bread and cheeſe and 
barrel of beer, they would go and plunder that atfo. 

WES Such a piece of infolence provoked the young fellows 
W the village ſo highly, that they brandiſhed their cud- 
els, and were for marching off directly to attack them. 


an ut there happening to live two or three warm pedlars 
bo the place, who did not chuſe to run the hazard of 
„ aving their packs rummaged by ſuch cuſtomers, in caſe 


fe young fellows ſhould be over-matched, they pre- 
) Failed upon the parith-officers to comply with the de- 
band; and in the mean time ſent an account of the af- 
ar to the ſteward, that he might take proper methods 
For driving thoſe fellows away. . 

Bad news encrea ſes faſter in its progreſs than a ſnow- 
ball The account, by the time it reached the ſteward, 
vas exaggerated in the moſt formidable manner. The 
nmugglers, who were only a few ſhabby half-tarved 
b reiches. were multiplied into an army, provided with 
very military appointment; and the courage and con- 
duct of their captain raiſed to an equality with the great- 
eſt generals of the age. | 

duch a repreſentation was far from being agreeable 
to the ſteward. He immediately ſummoned all the 


„ en 


e 


n 
* 3 N UT 


nme principal gentlemen of the manor, to conſult what was 
nc proper to be done in ſuch an emergency; and after 
pot hearing all their opinions, that the affair was of ſo lit- 
dip e conſequence, it would be ſufficient to ſend the petty 


Wconſtable, with his attendants, he gallantly declared 
his reſolution to raiſe the Poſſe of the manor, and march 
eftroWagainft them himfelf. Op 
= © Gentlemen (ſaid he, ſetting the button of his hat 
ck "WW before, and looking fiercely) 1 know more of this mat- 
WT ter than you imagine, perhaps. I have been a ſerjeant 
Nef militia for ſome years, and know how to give the 
rena word'of command. Preſent your firelock 7e the right 
00k H about ! = Shoulder your muſhets ! — Fire! — Aye! aye! 
h Lt me alone, I know what to do, I will teach them 
what it is to have a ſoldier to deal with.“ 


Accordingly 
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Accordingly he gave orders to have the Piſe H 
direQly ; and as he knew that fighting was only owl 
part of the duty of a commander, he reſolved to ſhy 
the extent of his abilities, by making proper pre 
tions for his important expedition. 

The buſtle and hurry on ſuch an occaſion kept up h 
ſpirits for that day pretty well; but upon conſulting h 
pillow, he found that of all the occupations of ambit, 


war was leaſt agreeable to his conſtitution. He co of 
dered, that be the enemy never ſo few, a ſingle ſhnMi@ritiog 
would do his buſineſs ; that his own piſtol might but far 
or his men fire aukwardly, or, in ſhort, a thouſand ach Jar 
dents happen which he had no defire to be in the way The 
Nor was his reſolution raiſed any higher by the «ible to 
vices he received the next morning; and which ver book 
continually coming in one upon the heels of anoth:! iſſhweiobb 
eachſtill more terrible than the laſt. ed 
In this diſtreſs he bethought himfelf, that as it u d /- 
impoſſible for him to draw back now, without expoſin AP they 
himſelf to contempt for ever, his only reſource vas bege 
waſte time in making preparations, till the ſmuggle ing 
either terrified at the report, or content with their bo- the 
ty, ſhould think proper to go off. | The 


Accordingly he ſet all hands to work to put the us in 
guns, piſtols, ſwords, and bayonets, that were ſtucku ecia 
as trophies in the manor-hall, in order; and particuk- 
ly to ſcour a rufly fuit of armour that had hung ther 
for ages, which he deſigned to wear himſelf, for fear de 
of accidents, conſidering prudently that zhe ſafety of a ew, 
army often depends upon that of their leader. 5 
While all this was doing no body ſeemed fo buſy x 
he, running here and there, urging the workmen i 
make haſte, and giving them new orders every moment, 
which countermanded the laſt. | 
hut all theſe great preparations might have been ſpi- 
red; for the ſmugglers had been ſo roughly handled by 
ſome of the country-fellows, whom they had attempte 
to rob of their butter and eggs, and who, if they hai g 
any arms, would have let but few of them go home d An 
tell the ſtory, that ſeeing the reſt of the neighbourbod 
| | preparing 
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ale . 5 paring to attack them, they prudently took to their 
at, and made off while they could. : 
hf For the people not having military {kill enough to 


BS: the neceſſity for ſuch great preparations, againſt a 


pan t. 
poor deſpicable wretches, had reſolved not to wait 


p b | r the ſteward's arrival, but to drive them away them- 
ges. OS | 

in lt is eaſy to conceive his joy at this account, the me- 
on, of which he modeſtly took entirely to himſelf, 


Writing the lord of the manner word, that frigbied at 


url e fame of his preparations, they had ran away, awith- 
ac, daring to wait his approach. - 

i The airs he gave himſelf on this occafion are impoſ- 
e e to be deſcribed with proper force. He borrowed 


ven book of military diſcipline from an old ſoldier in the 
(her, me! bourhood, and getting ſome of the terms by heart, 
led ieof nothing but armies, and battles, and marches, 


vu d /eges, ſhewing how he would have attacked them 
on; WE they ftaid ; how he would have cut off their retreat; 
as u ſieged their entrenchments; in ſhort, done every 


en ing that ever had been done by the greateſt. general 


ke greateſt occaſion, . ; 
The very appearance of a military paſſion, though 


us in burleſque, began to reconcile the mob to him; 


k 1 WWpecially as they had not an opportunity of ſeeing into 
ular e ridicule of it. But an accident ſoon happened that 
here A ectually turned his heart againſt them for ever, and 
fear de him reſolve to get from among ſuch a turbulent 


New, as ſoon as he could. 
As he was buſied one Sunday afternoon in his uſual 
ployment, of repeating his oft-repeatzd leſſon in mi- 
Wary matters, to ſome company who had dined with 
Wn, his wife enters in a violent hurry and diſorder, with 


Piece of paper in her hand, and reaching it to him, 


fpu- T bere (faid ſhe) read that, and ſee what we are to 
d by f in is a fine thing truly, to live in a place where the 
pted ob is to direct their maſters. For my part, let me but 
bal t fate home once more, and | will give them leave to 


at me as they pleaſe, if ever they catch me here again.” 
The ſteward, on looking into the paper, found it to 
kind of a letter, directed to his wife, and ſigned, 
We ob of the Manor, to let her know that, . under- 
ſtandin g 
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10 THE REVERIE. 


ſtanding ſhe had made an appointment to lay at liek: 
that evening, at one of her neighbours, they took vi 
liberty to inform her, they would do themſelves the, 
nour to be of her party.” „ 

The inſolence of ſuch a meſſage ſurprized all ji 
ſent, eſpecially the gentleman who had made up mai 
between the mob and the ſteward before, and hape 
ed to be one of the company; What can this mi 
madam ? (ſaid he, thinking that his former medial 
gave him a right to interfere) I hope there was no U 
dation for ſuch a report.” 


* What report, fir? (anſwered ſhe} I do not u | 6 


derſtand you.“ 


go 2” 


you.” 


Za rd.“ 


+ Why, madam, (replied he) the ſcandalous reyr 
of your deſigning to play at cards this evening. 

* I do not know what you call a ſcandalous rei 
{returned ſhe, with a look of diſdain) my neighbm 
Mrs. Toſspot, came yeſterday to tell me that ſhe had hl 
a keg of choice old rum; and as ſhe knows I am wil 
fond of a glaſs of good punch, invited my huſbandw 
me, to meet half a dozen other neighbours at her hai 
to play a game at cards, and ſpend the evening. 
is all I know of the matter.” 

% And really, madam (ſaid the gentleman) 
great deal more than I am glad to hear; as | wa 
hopes I had convinced Mr. Steward of the improprt 
of this before.“ 

„Well, my dear (faid ſhe, turning to her huſbudil 
without deigning to make any reply to the gentleman 
what do you defign to do? it is almoſt time. 


Not I indeed (anſwered he, ſhrugging up his ſha 
ders (I have no defire to meet ſuch company, | all 


« And ſo we ſhall miſs our ſhare of the punch 
turned ſhe, whiſpering him) this is hard! very hai 
and aſter I have ſet my mind upon it fo, too.” 

I cannot help it (replied be) I will not run thei 


Then get rid of theſe people as foon as you 
(whiſpered the again, after alittle pauſe) I have a thou 
in my head that will do as well as going.” A 
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bing aloud, ©* Well, my dear, I ſubmit to you ; but 
e do not go there, I think it would not be amiſs if 
Vent to church, the bell rings.“ 
And pray, madam (added the gentleman) give me 
ee. to adviſe you not only to deny your having had 
ſuch appointment upon your hands, if the affair 
uld take wind, but alſo never to attempt a thing of 
kind again while you are here; for I can tell you, 
new correſpondent of your's, the mob of this manor, 
particularly whimfical ſometimes, and may unluckily 
Ws ſomething that would make you cut a very ridiculous 
Pure.“ | 
To this the gentlewoman did not think it worth her 
ie to make any anſwer ; but turning up her noſe with 
air of contempt, went out of the room.” 


rex As ſoon as ſhe was gone, the gentleman began to read 
1bouWie ſteward a lecture on his breach of promiſe ; to which 
20 Wave no more heed than himſelf, my attention being 
ni eeried to a more entertaining objeR. „ 
du You heard the gentleman ſay (faid my guide) that the 
boa ob of this manor is ſometimes whimſical :; look yonder, 
vou will ſee a proof of it. 1 


On his ſaying this, I turned my eye to the next ſtreet, 
Where I ſaw half a dozen ſhabby fellows following a 
WEntlewoman's chair careleſly, and as if they were ſtroll- 
g without any particular deſign, till it topped at the 
Por of an houſe which I found to be Mrs. Toſspor's, when 


(ay an in ſtant two or three hundred of them ruſhed out 
emu the bye lanes and alleys, where they had been lurk- 
un bor the purpoſe, and ſurrounding the chair juſt as the 


armen were going to carry it into the houſe, one of 
em ſtopped it, and lifting up the head, defired the 
W-ntiewoman very civilly to walk out. | 

What is the matter? (ſaid ſhe with an air of au- 
Pority, as if ſhe thought to intimidate them) what do 
e fellows mean?“ l 

Only to give you a little good advice, madam (an- 


he uvered he that ſpoke before.) And therefore 1 hope 
Pu will pleaſe to come out of your chair quietly, and 

er oblige us to be fo rude as to pull you out. Never 

00/841, madam ! we do not deſign to do you any hurt.” 
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As it might be dangerous to diſobey fo abſolu 
authority, the gentlewoman complied directly, amm 
and terrified as ſhe was; and ſtanding in the mig} * 
them, the ſame fellow who appeared to be the ora - c 
the mob, proceeded : ©* We underſtand, d 18 0 * 
he, making her a low. bow, and holding his hat u t 10 
hand, which he had very politely pulled off, v - 
firſt ſpoke to her) that you, are coming here 20 fen 5 - 
evening at cards now, as we know that to bea 4 75 
profane, wicked, and pernicious cuſtom, and wh FF 
brought many a one of our campanions to the g bon 
we think it our duty not only to prevent you this 121. 
but alſo to take care that you ſhall never be guilty i + : f 
like again. We therefore humbly inſiſt, that you ap 
us your oath here, in the ſight of all theſe good pen | 
that, from this bleſſed moment, you will never pv 
cards, dice, or any other game, on the Net i Toſs 


W over t! 
ate fof 
Is impe 


will you live. Here is the book; obſerve it is 
Bible! You muſt ſwear without any equivocation, i 
mental reſervation whatſoever, Come ! it is for the ouliſe 
of _ ſoul.“ = 
>The gentlewoman was by this time ſo terrified, tl 
ſhe would have ſworn to impoſſibilities, to get ould 
ſuch hands. She therefore obeyed them without li... 
tation; upon which the whole mob gave three hum 
that made the ſtreet ring; and then the orator, add 
ſing himſelf to her again, We are glad, madam, (fi 
he) that you complied fo readily with our requeſt, 8 
Thould have been very ſorry to uſe any violence; u 
we hope your example will be followed by the reſt! 
your party, for we deſign to make a general reſorm 
tion; but, firſt, we will do ourſelves the honour 10k 
you ſafe home, as you can have no buſineſs in that ho 
now.” | 
With theſe words, the whole mob began to mot 
and the gentlewoman judging rightly, that it would | 
in vain to make any words with them, was obliged n! 
turn about, walk home with them and liſten wih eve 
appearance of attention to the pious exhortations of i 
orator, who walked cloſe by her fide all the way, W 1 


his hat under his arm, and handed her every nov q 
= 


THE ˙ 0 123 
Jorer the kennel, with as many fantaſtic airs as a 
ate ſop. ; ? 

js impoſſible to canceive a droller figure than ſhe 
on this occaſion, walking fo far through the dirty. 
s, (for they took care to lead her the longeſt way 
t) in the midſt of ſuch a ſhabby crew, in all the 
erv ſullneſs of dreſs, powdered, frizzed, and furbe- 
Wi to the very tip of the mode; and conſequently 
ut any thing on her head to hide her ſhame, and 
Wher from the rain, which fell plentifully all the 


e | ade her another ſpeech 3 and then the mob, giving 


al 4 bree chears more, left her to her meditations, and 
Wd to finiſh their pious work. 

1 t they were too late now ; the. birds were flown. 
s the ſwearing part of the ſcene had paſſed under 
J, pots window, the, and ſuch of her company 
re come, had a full view of it, and none of them 
W piouſly enough inclined to perform ſuch a peni- 
ceremony, as ſoon as ever the mob moved off 
the gentlewoman, they all ſlipped out at the back- 
and made the beſt of their way home; and Mrs. 
ot herſelf, juſt then receiving a card from the 
Ird's wife to let her know, that ſhe had been 
en ſo very ill of the cholick, that ſhe could not 
Wſlibly wait upon her that evening, but ſhould be 
Wd of a glaſs of her rum, as ſhe imagined it might 
her good,” took a couple of bottles in her lap, 
Wurried away to her, toltell her the news, and con- 
Plate her on having eſcaped ſuch a ridiculous dif- 
as had befallen their friend, at the circumſtances. 
hich they had many an hearty laugh over their 
Tou ſee, (reſumed my guide) the vulgar ſometimes 
., though their method of proceeding is rather 
* ular, But this example, notorious and ſtriking as it 
gen ill have no effect. The practiſe againſt which it 
Icvelled is become a faſhion, and, like every other 
on, muſtthave its run, till ſomething elſe, perhaps 
ly Improper, ſuperſedes it.“ | 
= From 
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From that day the ſteward never enjoyed a momy 
' happineſs, being continually apprehenſive of ſome ſi 
inſult from the mob, as he could not reſolve to 4 
from the practices which gave them offence ; accoriy 
ly, when the time of his departure arrived ſoon a 
he hugged himſelf on his eſcape, and laid dow 
grandeur with ten times greater pleaſure than hel 
felt on taking poſſeſſion of it ; and in return for they 
eaſineſs he had drawn upon himſelf, carried away 
heart invenomed with the moſt rancorous hatred an 
the whole manor, the effects of which he reſolyed; 


ver to miſs any opportunity of making them feel, 
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8 happineſs of having more miney than a man knows 
What to do with. The extenſive knowledge of the lo- 
Wes of Vik ru, accounted for. Poets not judges of 
VB ainting. 


EFORE I had time to make any reflections on 
the ridiculous inconfiſtency in the conduct and 
Wraters of all the actors in this laſt ſcene, a perſon 
Weht my eye, who ſeemed to promiſe more pleaſing 
Wrtainment than J had hitherto met with. He was 
entering into the prime of life, and appeared to be 
offeſlion of every advantage that could enhance the 
Wyment of that ſeaſon of delight. | 
Wo bright a proſpect filled my heart with joy. © At 
th, O gracious ſpirit! (exclaimed I in an extaſy) at 
th 1 have found a man whole life affords another 
beſide -wretchedneſs and folly, and reconciles me 
umanity. Let us obſerve him for a moment, and 

e in a bliſs that ſeems to be ſo pure.” 
| 6c The 


Flight to the Paradiſe of Fools. 
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« The joy you expreſs (anſwered my guide) is the WG 
-nuine emanation of exalted virtue, which, riſing zi 
the malignity of envy, finds its own happineſs in th: Ml 
others. I ſhall therefore comply with your requeſt yi 

pleaſure, and leave you to form your own judgment 


ſo intereſting a ſubject.“ f | 
Proud of this permiſſion, I directly fixed my atem i 
on the object of it. „ De. 
Though the day appeared to be far advanced, he ent 
juſt out of bed, and fitting at breakfaſt, in all the lun om 


ry and ſtate of royalty. When he had ſwallowed adi 
or two of tea, with evident diſreliſh, © What ſhal 

do with myſelf to-day ? (faid he to himſelf rubbingh 
head, and ſtretching in liſtleſs laſſitude) I am quite fi 
of this inſipid kind of life, ſtill plodding, plodding ui 
in the fame dull, taſteleſs round, without any vag 
any thing to expect, or even wiſh for. It is not 1 
borne.” 


Then muſing for ſome moments, What muſt i the. 
do whoſe ſtinted fortunes deny them the gratificain ſen 
even of the few defires they have, when the higheſt vMM [ct 


fluence cannot procure me any fatisfaQtion ? — and 
they evidently enjoy a happineſs which I am a firany: 
to. There is ſomething in this, more than I can os 
prehend. I will think of it ſome other time.” 

Turning then to his man, What day of the wel 
this, Thomas ?” 

« Sunday, my lord.” 

% Sunday! Order the horſes. I will take a rideth 
_ fine morning. = And what ſhall I do with myſelfthert! 
of the day? — Let me confider! Did not I promiſe 
dine with her grace, and go with her to Mrs.Squeatui 
concert, and afterwards to lady Modiſb's rout, and tit 
return and ſpend the evening with the Duke — 
I am furfeited with muſic; the very thought of it mait 
my head ake, —And for routs, they are ſtill worſe. | 
be ſqueezed and crouded among a parcel of people ol 
forts and conditions, who come together merely to mat 
malicious remarks, and pick each other's pockets! It 
intolerable, — I am tired, quite tired of them al!;\ 
myſelf, and every thing in the world. —— That is 1g 
Now I think of picking pockets, let me ſee how I d 
off laſt night, at the club!” 1 
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e rnen pulling a card out of his pocket, Aye! here 
18. What a black liſt ! Lord Palmavell 1000 his” 
at Wc: 00 —— Sr John 200——MMr. Shuffler 1500 

ui . Gamble 2000 — beſide all the money I had about 


Death! This is too much. There muſt be ſome 
Wragement in it, that I ſhould always loſe ! ] poſitive- 
entin ill not go among them any more.” 

He was interrupted in theſe agreeable meditations by 
ie entrance of a ſervant. © My lord, (ſaid he) the 


ente 


un om has ſent an expreſs, to know if your lordſhip has 
ai e any bets on your new horſe, and what particular 
(hal tions you pleaſe to give about his running to-mor- 
ing , if your lordſhip does not deſign to ſee him ſtart. 


te fi 
ing, 
vari 
t to 


Wrſclf; and to let your lordſhip know, that the mare, 
Ich he told your lordſhip he was under ſome appre- 
ons of, is to be ſold ; ſo that if your lordſhip pleaſes 
Wuy her, you may be ſure of the horſe's winning.” + 
W To-morrow! Aye. Send him word, that 1 will 


uſt thy ' there. And, do you hear? order the poſt-coach, 


ena ſend to Mr. Shuffler, Capt. Gamble, and Sir Fohn, 
heſt MW let them know I go directly, and ſhall be glad of 
and r company. And tell Rackum I want him. —— I 
ſtrange never ſeen that horſe run yet, though he coſt me ſo 


an ca price: and this is the laſt king's. plate of this 
I muſt not miſs ſeeing him now by any means.” 
My lord, (continued the ſervant) here is a meſſen- 
from his Grace's gentleman of the horſe, to ac- 


nt your lordſhip that the fale of the ſtud 1s fixed for 


> Week! 


ride Morrow, and cannot be put off as was intended. He 
then they are all to go without reſerve.” | 
one All, does he fay ? then JI muſt be there. There 
ea We veral 7p top things among them, which I would not 


and of on any account. You need not order the coach; 


bi end the groom word, that he may do as he ſees 
it mu er about the mare. I can't be there myſelf.” | 
re. My lord, (ſaid another ſervant, who entered juſt 
ple ol Mr. Connoiſſeur is below; he ſays your lordſhip 


10 Ma 
ets! It 
n all; 
t is ni 
w | cal 


Tit 


ed him to ſend up his name. And Mr. Stang 
uld have denied him, but he ſays he has buſineſs of 
tance,” | 3 g 72 
Aye! of importance to him, I doubt not — Let 
come up. As I have nothing elſe to do, their 
*I. 8 nonſenſe 
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nonſenſe may divert-me.” —— Then ſtretching 23 


and giving a long yawn, he aroſe from the table, ut 
was directly removed, and walked a turn or two ahy 
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the room. | ing 
As ſoon as the gentlemen entered, Your fer nt 0 
Mr. Connoiſſeur! (ſaid his lordſhip) Mr. Stanza, hin 
news from Parnaſſus? With what new inſpiration lwſhip's 
the Muſes indulged their votary ? hin 
% My lord, (returned the former, with a myſterini ti 
air, before the poet had time to ſcan his ſyllables ur {alc 
reply) when you can ſpare me a moment's private nt o. 
ence, I have ſomething to communicate to your H ill! 
ip, that you will find worthy of your attention.” pmple 
„% Mr. Stanza, (ſaid his his lordſhip) if you poſe 
that new play that lies in the window, and look it lity 
in the next room, I ſhall be glad to hear your op © T 
or.” - a da 
The poet made a bow of aſſent; and taking uy iv © 
book with a contemptuous ſmile, retired, not a HH elan 
offended at his being obliged to give place to 2d the 
chanic. | | | Wip; 2 
« Well, Mr. Connoiſſeur! and what is this imp ed. 
ſecret?” | | e WMW 
« My lord, it is an important ſecret, ] aſſure ¶ lian 
Your lordſhip may remember have told you likes 
gentlemen of judgment, who. had ſpent ſeveral ye I 
viſiting the cabinets of the curious in every part de fc 
rope, out of which he had found means, at a very t e of 
expence, to procure many of the moſt admired pe, ve 
was daily expected home with His valuable colled ee in 
Now, my lord, this gentlemen is juſt arrived; and lord 
have had a conſtant correſpondence with him all F £h 
time he has been abroad, for it was chiefly by m How ar 
was direCted in the choice of what he bought „ M. 
% How! were you abroad too along with him? ei- 
not know that.” 5 | Hery | 
% No, no, my lord! I was not with him; but i He 
did not prevent my being able to direct him. For Jl oft f. 
lordſhip muſt know, that there is a regular core uld h 
_ dence eſtabliſhed between all the lovers of wirtu ft you 
rope, by which means we are as intimately acqui cap! 
with every thing in each-other's.country as in our Puden 
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BS. that 1 could give him my opinion what was proper 
r him to purchaſe in every place where he went, as 
el as if I was upon the ſpot with him. — As I was 
WE jing. This gentleman no fooner landed, than he 
ot me immediate notice, upon which I went directly 
nim; and as I am well acquainted with your lord- 
Poe fine taſte, I have by much entreaty prevailed up- 
him to let you have ſeveral of the moſt capital pieces 
bis collection, before he exhibits them to the public 
r fale; for which purpoſe your lordſhip may have a 
ht of them privately to-morrow, if you pleaſe, when 
will wait upon you, to point out the proper ones to 
mpleat your noble collection, and prevent your being 
Ppoſed upon in the price; not that any price can in 
ality be too high for ſuch maſter- pieces of art.“ 
To -morrow, do you ſay? Can it not be put off 
Fra day or two? I am engaged to-morrow.” 
My lord, that is impoſſible, All the Virtuoſi in 
gland will know of his arrival in twenty-four hours, 
: od then it will be out of his power to oblige your lord- 
Whip; and you will loſe an opportunity never to be re- 
Well then, I think I will go. Here, Thomas, bid 
illiam go to his Grace's to morrow, and buy whatever 
likes ; I cannot go myſelf,” _ 
car 1 hope your lordſhip approved of the bargains T 
ade for you at the laſt ſale; (continued Connoiſſeur) 
rygt e of the landſcapes came high; but they are very 
| e, very fine indeed, and will make a noble appear- 
11:38 ; Ione lordſhip's gallery. Are they put up yet, 
; or L | 
a Eh! Egad I never once thought of them. Do you 
ew any thing of thoſe pictures, Thomas? 
My Lord, the upholſterer nailed them up on the 
m' I eet-ſtair-caſe; he ſaid, they were not fit for the 
lery by any means? . : 
He is an ignorant puppy, and deſerves to be turn- 
oft for preſuming to diſobey my directions. How 
puld he know any thing of paintings! — My lord, 
your lordſhip may depend on my judgment. They 
capital pieces, The garret-ftair-caſe! ignorant, 
udent dlockhead !” Tal 
* G 2 « Hah! 
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Ld 1 - 5 | 1 
4 Hah! hah! hah! This is exalting into degra, ot 
tion, I think, But I will look at them myſelf whe; Is 


am at leiſure, and ſee that juſtice is done them.“ ig 
55 At what hour ſhall I call upon your lordihip 1 : T 
the morning ?” FT 


About twelve. Suppoſe we take Stanza with y; WilS:s 
A poet ſhould be a judge of painting. Call him in” * 

A judge of painting! Hah! hah! hah! a m er) 
excellent one, truly! How ſhould ſuch low-lived cr Mo | 
tures have judgment in things they have not even Mi lis, 
opportunity of ſeeing, They never travel to imp tts 
their taſte, and enrich their minds by ſtudying the © Vor. 
cellencies of the foreign ſchools. They have no noa ice 
of any thing beyond an Engliſh daub. I muſt beg jou 
lordſhip not to take notice of this affair to any one, f. 
it would entirely ruin the ſale of the whole collect ea. 
and eſpecially to ſuch a fellow as that, whoſe vanity «Wi 
ſuch an undeſerved honour would make him blab it d. 


realy. A poet never kept a ſecret yet. Their wn 5 
profeſſion is to prate 1 beg your lordſhip will not nei al 
tion a ſyllable of it to him.” | | pen; 

Saying this, the lover of wirtu took his leave; a ule. 
meeting Mr. Stanza, as he was coming in, they ſalul ule 
each other 1n the moſt polite and friendly manner. * th 


CHAP. II. 


Succeſs no proof of merit. The impropriety of being ple 
againſt rule. A curious account of the great adult 
tages of the ancient drama. Painters nat judge. 
{62try. =m— A capital defet in the defigns of twii 
mo» « orchiteas, with the wonderful effett of a 
UNI, 1 i : 

*IF7FLL, Mr. Stanza, (ſaid his lordſhip) wil 

| MA is your opinion of that play? do not 5 

think jt has a great deal of merit?“ 2 

«© My lord, (anſwered the poet with a ſmile) I hw 
be very cautious of differing in opinion with one of jal 
lordſtüp's judgment and taſte; but I imagine you T 


; | 


\} 
\ 
y 
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Nor be ſerious in your approbation of this — this 
is play, if you pleaſe to call it ſo; for, indeed, it 
Wight as juſtly be called any thing elſe,” _ 
How, fir! and do not you approve of it? I ſhould 


zen! 


20 | glad to hear your reaſons for diſliking a piece that 
bug bad ſuch uncommon ſucceſs.” te 
1» WS © Succeſs, my lord Fr ucceſs, at preſent, is a 
ery poor proof of merit. The taſte of theſe times is 
cre, Roo low and groſs for works of true excellence, As to 
enn is, it is a meer farrago of imperfections and faults. 
pro Wt is deſective in the three great unities, and wants the 
e oral majeſty of a chorus to give it dignity and import- 
non ice. ä | N 
; 10: Ido not know what it wants; but this J am ſure 
de, f, that it atfects my paſſions ſtrongly, and gives me 
ain beaſure which Jam not able to deſcribe ; and where 
me bis 15 done, ] do not ſee any neceſſity for theſe unities, 
„iter any wy That-1s all I deſire.“ | 
rr © | am ſorry to hear it, my lord; very ſorry to hear 
t nee bat you ſhould have ſubmitted your own better judg- 


ent to a corfupted taſte, ſo far as to be pleaſed againſt 
; le“ If your lordſhip will do me the honour to pe- 
alu uſe this play, which I have written exactly on the plan 
f the ancients, and made bold to dedicate to your lord- 
Wh'p's patronage, you will ſoon ſee the impropriety of 
Peing pleaſed by theſe modern monſters, and the ad- 
Wantage of adhering to thoſe rules which you ſeem to 
Bake fo light of. | | 
The unites fave the poet the fatigue of inventing, and 
e reader of attending to unforeſeen incidents and ſur- 
res; and for the chorus! it is the beſt ſuccedanzum that 
ver was thought of to ſupply the place of imagination; 
or, when the writer, at any time, can ſay no more in 
| he characters of the drama, what is eaſier than to make 
he chorus throw in a ſtring of moral ſentiments, which 
an be picked out of any book? and ſo the whole goes 
n without trouble. I have thus explained to your 
ordihip the neceſſity of obſerving the laws of the dra- 
na, which you will farther find illuſtrated in this piece.” 
lam ſorry Connoiſſeur is gone; he would have been 


proper perſon to decide this matter. Poetry and paint- 
Ws are ſiter- arts.“ 


T. 


„ wr 


G 3 « Some 
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Some people, my lord, have thought proper to ei 
them ſo ; but with what juſtice any one who confide; 
the difference between ſenſe and imagination can judy 
Every poet, indeed, is moſt certainly a painter; that 
his deſcriptions ſtrike the imagination as ſtrongly 2 
the objects were actually preſent to the ſenſes. Buty 
painter, I believe, can claim an equal ſhare of the Poet; 
praiſe, as the utmoſt excellence of his art is confinedy 
one narrow ſcene, and diſplayed on materials not oh 
ſubject to accident, but alſo to neceſſary decay; where 
the labours of the poet laugh at time, and look up y 
eternity, and are capable of being multiplied in ſuch: 
manner as to be enjoyed by millions in the ſame ng 
ment. Where do the works of Apelles, and all the fi 
mous painters of antiquity, live now, but in the poet 
lays? They confer that immertality which makes th 
others ſo proud; though, puffed up by preſent prai 
they pretend to put themſelves on a level with their be 
nefactors. In a word, my lord, as much, indeed ta 
thouſand times as much, as the eye can ſee farther that 
the hand can reach, is poetry above painting.” 

Juſt as the poet had concluded this laboured paneyy- 
Tick upon his art, a ſervant informed his lordſhip that 
Mr. Architrave waited below. Bid him come up, 
(faid his lordſhip, and then turning to Stanza) you aſſen 


the honour of the Muſes with ſuch ſpirit, that you ds di 
ſerve to be their peculiar favourite.“ Mx 
« Your lordſhip is pleaſed to compliment. Will you heir 
lordſhip give me leave to lay [this humble imitation of plo 
the ancients at your feet? Your patronizing it will ind 
be a diſhonour to your taſte, in the opinion of the learn nd e 
ed. If your lordſhip will-pleaſe to look at it —.” ap": 
« Some other time, when J am leifure ; at preſent ! 
I am engaged.” 5 0 nc 
« My lord ! the dedication only; — it will not tak eiis 
a moment, if you will give me leave.” El] ne. 
« Sir, 1 really am engaged; but any other tine uh 
—.* 8 p $ 
The poet ſaw it was in vain to preſs any farther, et 
was going away with a look of the higheft diſappoint BRO! 
ment and dejeQtion ; which his lordſhip obſervinz 4 


* Stay, Mr. Stanza; (ſaid he) though 1 cannot ral 
or 
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or dedication at this time, it is but juſt that J ſhould 
le the muſe ſome return for her compliment. A few 
Neces perhaps may not be un acceptable. | 

Wy «+ My lord, (anſwered the poet in evident tranqport) 
or lordſhip's. moſt noble munificence merits all the 
ie can do; nor ſhall her grateful voice be filent.” 


1 3 With theſe words he made his lordſhip a moſt reſpect- 
4, WS! obcifance, and retired with an happy heart. 
cul Before he could make any refle&ions on the ſudden 


bange which the money ſo manifeſtly made in the poet's 
Boks, a perſon entered with a roll of paper under his 

m. Mr. Architrave, (ſaid his lordſhip) where have 
ou been this age? I thought you were dead.” 


4 5 BY « My lord, (anſwered the other, unfolding his roll) 
oz, have been employed in obe y ing your lordſhip's. com- 

; th bands, which it was impoſſible to finiſh ſooner. Here 

aiſe WS the plan you ordered me to draw; which, if properly 
be eecuted, will do credit not only to your lordſhip's taſte 
nnd wagnificence, but alfo be an honour to your co 
u, where the true beauties of architecture have hither- 


Wo been moſt unhappily negleQed: We have never had 
y eminent maſters in thru. noble art among 


ey. Ine 'S 2K Bio 8 
that ere. Never one.“ f 1 | 

How, fir! Never any eminent architects in Eng- 
ſer and? | have heard Jones and Wren ſpoken of in a ve- 


different manner in Rome.” ET PSS, 

Jones and Wren, my lord, were well enough for 
heir times, and in ſome things; but their taſte is quite 
Wxploded now. Why, my lord, there is not one bozv- 
W-indoww in all their deſigns. Do but look over this plan, 
Ind confider the various beauties in all its parts; they 
ill give you a proper notion of Jones and Wren. No! 
Wo! they are not the thing! Jones and Wren would not 
2 now a-days. You ſee, my lord, the boldneſs of this 
Peſign. It is quite new. I:ſcorn to borrow from any 
Pre. To the ſimplicity of the ancient ſtyle I have added 
e ornaments of the modern, and ſo blended the better 
Haris of both. Obſerve the uniformity, and yet the va- 


take 


, 0 ety in this noble front; the ſtrength and beauty of the 
point- omp ſition; and then the bow-window at the end! 
rug e building can be complete without a bow- window. 
| real {Woes not your lordſhip think it has a very fine effect?“ 


8 4 Be 
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« I think it has a very reverend effect, if you wil 
| (anſwered his lordſhip, who had been humming a un 
| and never caſt his eye upon the paper till that momen 

1 and makes the houſe look juſt like a church. And wh 

will the execution of this plan come to?“ 

\ 1 My lord, I have not yet made the eſtimate; but 
know it will be nothing to your lordſhip's fortune. Ny 
above thirty or forty thouſand pounds, or ſome fy; 
matter. But will not your lordſhip pleaſe to examine) 
a little? I am confident you will like it; it is exabtlyh 
the preſent taſte, in every part.“ 

* I do not doubt it, fir. The 1 who recon: 
mended you to me, aſſured me of your abilities; an 
can depend upon his judgment. At preſent I am lt 
leiſure.” 

© Your lordſhip has bad a proof of my ie 1 
magnificent houſe which I have built for you. 

'* Very true! I had quite forgot that. Not indee 
that I can form any opinion from that houſe, as | hun 
never yet had time to ſee it fince it was finiſhed,” 

The ſteward, whom his lordſhip had ſent for, coming 
in juſt then, Rackum, (continued he) Mr. Architroy 
will give you an eſtimate of the expence of a new houk 
which I deſign to build yonder on the green; n 0 
you ſet the people about it as ſoon as you can. 

The ſteward made a bow; and Architrave, imayin 
ing his lordſhip might be upon buſineſs, took his lea. 

| | 
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CHAP: 


/ 


4 


wiy Wo Log without @ bottom. The advantage of keeping a 
bu 2054 reſolution. An evening ſpent in taſte, and a Jaunt 
NM to Bari. 7 he misfortune of wanting ſomething to 
mM Fl. with ſome uncommon reflections in praiſe of 
ine 20h no one deſires to poſſeſs. | 


\ TY lord, (faid the ſteward) I was told your 
| lordſhip wanted me.” | 


1 4 « Aye! — But I have forgot for what, — Yes! here, 
1014 Wc this card, and let me have draughts to diſcharge 


way own uſe.” 


1 My lord, I moſt humbly beg your lordſhip's par- 


ndern for the liberty Tam going to take. It is impoſſible 
| bn WA any fortune to ſupport the expence at which your 
Whip lives at preſent ; abſolutely impoſſible! All the 


oer which was ſaved during your lordſhip's minori- 
is gone; and though your income is fo very great, 
uſt beg leave to tell you money does not come in 
enough to defray the ordinary expences of your 
nenſe houſhold, without the addition of theſe other 
Wands, | really do not think there is ſo much as this 
our banker's hands; and if your lordſhip draws it 
Wt thus, I ſhall be at a loſs to find. a ſupply for your 
Welſary occaſions.” | 
Not money enough! That is impoſſible; ab- 
Wutely impoſſible! I have never ſpent half that money. 
not tell me any ſuch thing.“ 
My lord, here is the account. I do not deſire to 
Pe my word taken for it. I have vouchers for every 
ling. I only wiſh that too many of them were not 
* kind. Will your lordſhip pleaſe to look at 
m:?“ . | | 
No, I cannot at preſent; I am not at leiſure. 
e other time, perhaps, I may. Let me have this 
Ney directly; and if matters really are as you fay, 
| muſt conſider of ſome method of putting them on 
iter. footing ;. for I ſhall leave it all to you.” 
G 5 N « Your 
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e ſeveral ſums marked upon it; and as much more 
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« Your lordſhip mentioned ſomething about build Or 
an houſe before that gentleman ; I preſume you wer | 
not ſerious !” em 

« Serious ! Yes. I deſign to have it begun up wel 
on direQly.” | | | ei 

« My lord, lam 2 take too great liberty; u ith: 

I cannot help it. I have long wanted an opportum x er 
of ſpeaking to your lordſhip, but you were never x Th 
leiſure. The other houſe that your lordſhip began bis fo 
long ago has been at a ſtand for a conſiderable time «i: v 
want of money to carry it on; and to begin ante ulſe 
now would look like madneſs. I beg your lordſhin; T. 
pardon ; but I think it my duty to inform you of life 
things.” our 

„Well! well! I will think on them ſome other tim ile 
Make haſte with that money againſt I am dreſſed 7 i co 

time for me to go out.? 1 3 

His lordſhip then, as great haſte as he was in, founl ut y 
leiſure to reſign his perſon into the hands of his vn ab! 
de chambre for an hour; and Sir John and the Captin eat 
calling upon him juſt as the important buſineſs of dre At 
ſing was ended, he paid them their demands; and on 
getting all his reſolutions to the contrary, as well as lier 
engagements elſewhere, went directly with them to pet 

club. | | on a 
The manner in which he ſpent the reſt of the eyenigMiMowe 
and the night there, where luxury had exhauſted ak 
her invention to provoke ſated appetite, and force m-MMiWitho 
ture into the groſſeſt exceſſes, is beyond deſcription. e h. 
ſhall only ſay, that his uſual luck attended him, and air 
loſt all his money to the ſame ſet ; his vexation at wid te 
aggravated the effects of his debauch, and made hiWretc 

a little ſickiſh when he awoke next afternoon. an 
The firſt thought that came into his head as ſoon owe 
he got up, was to go to a celebrated. water dini eaſe 
place, at a conſiderable diſtance, where the fick e ic 
idle reſort, with equal eagerneſs, for health ww ple y p 
ſure. „ tles 
Accordingly he ſent for a particular gentleman wool © 
company he was fond of, and ſet off directly, attends 
d me 


by a retinue equal to. that of a ſovereign prince, wi 
out ever thinking of his other appointments, | 


| 
| 
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oa his arrival there, he plunged at once into all the 
BS hionable follies of the place; but he had ran through 
em ſo often before, that they had loſt the charms of 
orelty, and could afford him no pleaſure. He there- 
pre returned home as precipitately as he went, though 
WS ithout any detenggined ſcheme, any thing even in hope 


u expectation that could promiſe him ſatisfaction. 

er i; une conſequence was natural. He fell directly into 

n i former courſe of life, driven about; like a feather in 
ee wind, by every puff of vanity, without any im- 

o:ker ulſe or power of his own to direct him; 2 
g There was ſomething ſo dreadfully wretched in ſuch 


life, that I turned from him in horror. What is 
our opinion: now? (faid my guide with a mortifying. 
ile) Do you imagine that riches alone are ſufficient. 
Wo confer happineſs ?” | 1 

W © lam convinced, and aſſiamed of my error; (ſaid 1) 
Nut yet the very confutation of it has opened a moſt va- 
able ſecret to me. Flee. that poverty: 1s in reality the 
teateſt bleſſing of life, or rather, indeed; the only one 


8 


aptann 


dieb at can make it at all tolerable. It engages the atten- 
d fon in purſuits which take it off from the inevitable 
as i iſeries of nature. By delaying the gratification of the 
to petites it makes them keen, and makes that gratifica- 


on a pleaſure. By preventing ſurfeit, it preſerves the 


venue ewer of enjoyment; In a word, it keeps the ſoul” ' 
ted lake with expectation, and enlivens it with hope, 
re nF'ithout which life is a burden too heavy to be borne ;. 
00, ee higheſt enjoyment ſoon palling upon the ſenſe, and 
and E * the anxiety of new — Fa neceſſary to diſſi- 

t wb the pain of diſappointment;. Thus the reputed 
de hu etch, who begs from door to door, is really happier 

| 


an he whoſe riches put every ow e in. his. 


ſoon wer; the hope of getting a morſel of | bread to ap- 

ciokng ease the cravings of hunger, keeping the attention of 

ick a e former fixed upon one point, while, for want of 
ny particular object to wiſh for, the other ſinks into 


d pfler 
| 


a who 
ittende 
7 WI 


ſtleſs indifference, and loſes his reliſh for all. 8 
But though I have been diſappointed of the plea- 
Ire I propoſed in this laſt view, it has opened another 
d me, which hope will be more ſucceſsful. | 


| The 
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« The gentleman whom his lordſhip took with 


in 


in his fantaſtic expedition to the water drinking place WG. i: 
ſeemed to enjoy every thing with ſuch pleaſure, as a. h 
forded the ſtrongeſt contraſt to the taſteleſs apath of mY 
the other. With your permiſſion, I will obſerve hin roy 
a little longer. I imagine I ſhall not be diſappoint men 
as J was before.” £7 Ton 
My guide ſmiled; and, giving a nod of aſſent, Id. ore; 
rectly turned my eyes to the perſon of whom I had ben Millet 
ſpeaking. FT he 
. 5 rer 
| Late 

CHAT IT, = 72 

| | Juſt 

Hiftory of Mr. CHRMAMæx LION. The pleaſure and aden. th 


tages of the friendſhip of the Great. Epiſode of An. Ming! 
eur FRIPPEU and bis lady opens ſome ſecrets not ve. 
ry pleaſing to the hero of the tale. - 


HERE was ſomething ſo prepoſſeſſing in hi 
| looks, ſo irreſiſtably engaging in his manner, 
gether with the great advantage of a ftriking fig 
that it was impoſlible to behold him without reg 


but, upon a nearer view, that eaſe and happineſ „ M 
heart which had particularly attrated my notice, di pe 
not ſeem ſo genuine and ſincere as I had at firſt im- We th 
gined. 85 PI 
He was dreſſed in the moſt elegant and becoming ines 
taſte, juſt ready to go out, and waited only for the E: fur 
turn of a ſervant, whom he had ſent with a letter. |! you 
is impoſſible (ſaid he to himſelf as he walked back and am 

forward in his room) that I ſhould be diſappointed. | Hs. 
Grace has often aſſured me of his friendſhip, and wii. N. 
ed for ſuch an opportunity as this of doing me ſervice JR bla: 
It is impoſſible that I ſhould be diſappointed.” ing 
While he was pleaſing himſelf. with theſe reflects eto 
the ſervant returned with an anſwer to his letter. H be 
eyes ſparkled with joy, and he opened it with an eaget their 
Feſs that ſhewed the height of his hopes; but they we nol 
ſoon depreſſed. He had ſcarce caſt his eye on the co A 
ry 


tents, when a gloomy cloud overcaſt his whole counts 
EF e 3 anc? 
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L ce, The letter fell out of his hand ; and ſinking 


n into a chair, What an unfortunate wretch am I, 
J be, ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, and lifting up his 
Das and eyes to heaven) to let a falfe delicacy thus 
Wroy wy faireſt hopes! Why did not I go to him the 
Went the place was vacant? Perſons in his exalted 
on have their minds taken up with ſo many cares 
greater conſequence, it is no wonder they ſhould 
et the connections of private friendſhip.” 
nen taking up the letter, © Extremely glad — (ſaid 
W repeating ſome parts of it aloud, as he read it over) 
late —— but yeſterday 
ere friend Ta | | 
Juſt as he concluded, a thundering at the door announ- 
W the arrival of a viſiter; and inſtantly ruſhed in a 
Ws nobleman of the firſt rank, who running up to the 
ileman, Dear Frank, (ſaid he) I am glad I have 
Wd you at home. You muſt come with me directly. 
Wparty of us have this minute taken a frolick to go and 
Wt up his lordſhip's quarters in the country for a few 
Ws; and you will juſt make up our ſet. Come along 
Wh me; your ſervants will overtake us where we 
„ 
My dear lord, (anſwered the other, as ſoon as he 
permitted to ſpeak) I am afraid I cannot poſſibly 
e the honour of attending you. Some buſineſs —” 
* Plha! damn buſineſs. What have we to do with 
ness? I fay, you ſhall come. We ſhould have no 
ure without you. If you want money, I can ſup- 
you till you return. Come along.” 1 
am much obliged to your lordſhip ; that is not the 
g. Unluckily I am engaged.” f 
Never mind that. Say I forced you away. Lay 
blame on me, For you muſt, and ſhall come.“ 
Ing which, he dragged him away, ſcarce giving him 
eto tell his ſervants where to follow him. 
Ihe whole expedition was of a piece with the manner 
their ſetting out ; a continuance of rambling, riot, 
noiſe 3 till ſick of the fatigue, and ſome new whim 
ing into their heads, they returned home in as great 
urry as they went, E 
e I could 


any ther occaſion —— 
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I could eaſily ſee that the perſon whom I particua e. 
attended to, was far from enjoying ſuch a ſcene, H 
gave in to it merely in compliance with his company Wh: 
againſt his own better taſte and judgment. This nay, Wi. 
me expect that I ſhould ſee him to more advantage wiS:: 
his return home, when he ſhouid be at liberty to pit 0 

ſue his own inclinations; but I ſoon found, to my g] 
diſappointment, that | had been too haſty in forming t 
opinion of him; his whole life being one continu |: « 
round of dangling after thoſe whom fortune had plac; 
in a ſuperior rank. | | EY RN 

Such a proſtitution was ſo groſs, that IT was ſoon id Mic 
of it; which my guide perceiving, * You find the er 
ſequence (faid he) of judging from appearances. g 
thought this perſon happy becauſe of the ſerenity of H the 
countenance, and the reliſh: with which he ſeemed 1 P 
enjoy every thing that had the name of pleaſure ; Mm 
this was all grimace, affected only to make him age ei 
able to the company whom he has devoted himfelf|y thi 
in the manner you have ſeen,  _ | 6 

lt may not be improper to give pou ſome accout T 
of his motives for a conduct which ſeems ſo ſtrange g 

„His name is Chamælion. He was born to a ny : 
derate fortune, and entered into the notice of the ore 
lic with the advantage of every accompliſhment, i. 
natural and acquired, which could attract eſteem; M hei 
it is the proper uſe which makes the bleſſing. The ill 
advantages, which in a much lower degree ha ve laid e v 
foundation of many a ſplendid fortune, by an unhiyWac 
miſapplication have been the cauſe of his ruin; for, Y h 


ſtead of improving fo favourable an introduction by o 
dence and care, and applying himſelf to any of ther 
rious purſuits in which the good opinion they gil 
him might have been of real ſevice, he became into 
cated with the flattering reception he met in the 9% 
world, and, neglecting every thing elſe, gave hiuſ# 

up abſolutely to idleneſs and diſſipation. _ 
The expence of ſuch a life far exceeded his fortult 
but he diſregarded this, believing the profeſfions | 
friendſhip which were made him 8 his companidl 
and flatterivg himſelf that they would make him 40 
| Amen 
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ads for the ſacrifice of his time and fortune, by pro- 
Wrios vin ſome lucrative employment, that ſhould en- 
e him always to live among them. How juft this 
ectation was, you will ſoon have an opportunity of 
ng.” | 
V % this 1 turned again to Chamælion, the crifis of 
Woſcfate I now perceived to draw on apace, The 
Wt morning after his return, he went to pay a viſit to 
ot his noble friends, who had not been upon the 
in the country. 5 
Atter ſome common chat, I am going this morning 
Wid the lord) to thank my good friend his Grace, for 
ery unexpected favour. You remember the parſon's 
Wohter, whom you admired ſo much when you were 
ide country with me laſt ſummer. After you left 
WS, want of ſomething elſe to do, made me e'en take it 
ny head to make love to her, which the tender turile 
eived ſo kindly, that ſhe ſoon made me a return of 
the happineſs in her power. : 
here is nothing ſo ſurfeiting as intriguing with 
r loving ones. | was ſoon tired of my fond Phyllis, 
d glad to fly from her to town. But that gave me 
Wy a thort relief; I had not been in town a week, 
Wore ſhe ſtowed herſelf in a ſtage-coach and followed 
W. This threw me into the greateſt diſtreſs. Her old 
her had been my tutor; and though I cannot fay I am 
ulling the better for all the pains he pretended to 
e with me, he acquitted himſelf ſo much to the ſa- 
faction of my wiſe father, that, when he came to 
„ he made him a truſtee to his will, and left him ſuch 
dower over me, that I cannot raiſe one ſhilling on my 
ate beyond my annual income, without his expreſs 
ſent. You may judge by this what a fine ſituation 
elopement threw me into; eſpecially as I was juſt 
n ſoliciting her father to let me raiſe a ſum of mo- 
, to diſcharge my debts of honour, which you know 
pretty confiderable, | 
It was in vain to argue with the fooliſh baggage. 
fell into fits, pretended love ; and at laſt ſtopped my 


* * * 


uth entirely by declaring herſelf with child. 
While I was in the height of this perplexity, his 
a happened to call upon me; and enquiring what 


was 


— 
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was the matter, for I could not conceal my uneaſ « ' / 
I cen told him the whole affair; upon which he aig) 0 
the moſt friendly manner, that he knew but one wy * 
to extricate me; which Was. if | could prevail ugg Id 
her to marry any perſon whom it might be thought ' 1s 
had run away to, he luckily had a place, then ij A 
gift, which would be an handſome proviſion for thn 5 
You may be ſure, I thanked him moſt fincerely fqrj A 
great a piece of friendihip, and, the moment he yy 4 
gone, ſummoned Frippeau, my valet de chambre, 1 eh 
made him the propoſal, who readily embraced it, nf E 
foon prevailed upon her to agree to it alſo; on v 
they were directly married, and we concerted mate N 
fo, that I not only appeared innocent to her falle the 
but alſo have the merit of providing for her by H 
intereſt with his grace, which I took care to places 4 
the account of my regard for him; fo that I think k of 
cannot refuſe me any thing | aſk of him; and this hen Ni 
morning the bride-groom has been with me, to let u bad 
know he has taken poſſeſſion of his place.” H 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſituation of Chant! 
during the latter part of this ſtory. Reſentment, thang Be 
and rage ſwelled in his heart, and tortured ever lee 
ture of his face. Suppreſſing them, however, 2 . 
as he could. What place, my lord, (ſaid be) E . 
the happy man got?” | ff 
„Why, that there place which I have ſo a 
heard you ſay you ſhould like. Egad! I think I ſhall . 
have articled for a ſhare. The raſcal could never ha ” 
raiſed his expectations quarter ſo high otherwiſe, A pal 
leaſt I ſhall claim a right to renew my acquaintanc he 
with his lady, if ever I ſhould have a mind. Had! and 
hab! hah! 
And pray, my lord, (continued > WON" whet 2 
did his grace confer this obligation on your Jordſhip? Is 
One day laſt week, — while you were in the cout 15 
try. But do not you think, Frank, that I have wel } 
got over this affair ?” * 
I could have told you ſomething, my lord, (ad 80 
other, with a ſpiteful ſneer which all his art was 1 Th 
ſufficient to ſuppreſs) that would have leſſened jo 1 


Anxiety about that fair lady,” Ae 
% Aſe 


N 


— 
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I? Aye! What was that? What do you know of her?” 
WS Only, my lord, that her love muſt certainly have 
u very violent for your lordſhip, when your ſervant . 
a ſo readily prevail upon her to marry him. Hah! 


43 55 aye! that is very true. But but 
Nut conſider — conſider — What elſe could ſhe do?“ 
And your lordſhip may add, that Monſieur Frippeau 
nan of parts, and maſter of prevailing arguments. 
We he has conducted his ſcheme cleverly.” 
W Eh! I do not underſtand you. His ſcheme! No. 
as my propoſal, not his.” | 
Les, my lord, I perceive the propoſal was your's 3 
W the plan I have good reaſon to think was his.” 
His! No, no; not at all. It was his Grace's. 
eau knew nothing of the matter, till I informed 
We of it.” ; 
Not directly of this, | grant you, my lord; but that 
bad formed ſome plan of the kind, I am very clear.” 


How could that be? What ſhould make you think 


Becauſe, my lord, he and this lady, to my certain 
W'lcdge, had a very good underſtanding long before 
time you ſay you firſt made your addreſſes to her.” 

A good underſtanding! What do you mean? Pri- 

, ſpeak plainer,” = - 
| mean, my lord, that monſieur and madam had 

an amour ; and that, inſtead of his marrying your 
ſhip's whore, and fathering your baſtard, by a pru- 
participation of what he could well ſpare, he has 

he addreſs to take in your lordſhip to provide for 

and his hopeful family. That is all I mean, my 


An amour with her! Impoſſible! T am ſure it could 
313 What can have put this nonſenſe into 
ea 27 
My lord, it was put into my head by my happen- 
o catch the fond pair claſped in the folds of love 
rening, in the arbour at the bottom of the garden.“ 
Sdeath! when was this?” | 
The very evening after we went into the country. 
ould have done you good to ſee how lovingly the 
| turtles 
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turtles billed. The joy they expreſſed at meeting fl 
ed that they had been well acquainted before.“ 
„Damn their joy! But how the devil came youy 
to tell me of this? | | | | 
“ Becaufe, my lord, ſhe bribed me to ſecrecy hy 
ſame fayour. Beſides, I could never ſuſpect that jy 
lordſhip would have been made ſuch a dupe of b 
eountry-girl.“ | | 
« Infamous bitch! And to pretend ſo much lowh 


W 
me all the while! But I will be revenged. 1 wil ili, 
the ſcoundrel turned out directly, and let the whit any 
father know of all her tricks.” | ker 
And he will give you all the vexation he Lo 
your affairs, in return for the ſhare you have had al 
them. Nor is it in your power to turn out Fri a 
now. He has a patent for his place, and defies you! ; | 
« Confuſion! What muſt I do?” | lat « 
„Why, my lord, you mult even go and return ji me 
thanks to his Grace for his great favour fo worthily A.” 
ſtowed, and ſubmit patiently to the abuſe you har: | -: 
ceived, becauſe it is not in your power to redreſs i. thin 
Saying this he took his leave ſomewhat conſoled i for 
the ill treatment he had met with from his Grace, Wl Wt 
thinking that his lordſhip, who thought he had recess in 
the benefit of it, was ſtill more abuſed than he. the 
* oe. can 
25 | {3 N | y mc 
V. pla 
| , an 
Misfortunes multivly. A new method of engaging the d la 
fiftance of the great. Common occurrences. CH 
L10N breaks with his great friends rather uni Ten 
His hiſtory concluded with ſome odd reflections. 2 
YEVERELY as he felt this ſtroke, it was s ſi 
8 trifle to the misfortunes which began now o (hat 
in upon him. Front his lord ſhip's he went on hisV Ir, 
errand, to the perſon who had hitherto ſupplied} f th 
with money on a mortgage of his eſtate ; but, ne 
unſpeakable ſurprize, in end of complying with bb * 


mand, the ſcrivener told him very gravely, A 
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not advance any more upon that ſecurity; and 


9 nn 
8 9 r "4 
TT LE 


ea he would take meaſures for paying him off with- 
vo de1ay, or he muſt forecloſe the mortgage. | 
[ is impoſlible to expreſs the aſtoniſhment into which 
7 (WR (peech threw him. As ſoon as he recovered him- 
bine, Surely, fir, (ſaid he) that eſtate muſt be 
bh confiderably more than my debt to you. The 
rent is eight hundred pounds a year; and the laft 
eve ſettled I owed you but fourteen thouſand 


ds, intereſt and principle, ſince which I have not 
any more from you; ſo that you muſt certainly be 
ken. The eſtate is worth ſeveral thouſands more.” 


always dealt with me like a gentleman, I will 
a point ſo far as to give one thouſand pounds 
:; but that is on condition, that you execute a ſale 


1 wore than J would give any other man I deal 
5 | 1 * \ | 

have lam much obliged to you for your fi iendſhip, fir 
{5 11 think that fifteen thouſand pounds is rather too 
oled for eight hundred a year.“ | 

race, Why, there it is now. You gentlemen who have 


Freche in land think there is nothing like them; but we 
the contrary. Money, money, fir, is the thing. 
can honeſtly make ten per cent. or perhaps more, 


plagued with tenants breaking, and repairs, and 
| and | do not know how many vexations which 

ing the 

Cn 
unpoll 


. tain knowledge, or my debt could never have a- 


was Hs ſignifies nothing. Tell me directly what is the 
dw t0 0 hat you will give me?“ ET 
n his VP, | cannot give any more than I have ſaid; and 
ppiel that you muſt pay all the coſts of making the 
but, { yance too.“ | | 
with bb! hen, fir, you never ſhall have my eſtate, you 
y, e 2fured. I am not reduced to ſubmit to ſuch ini- 
— s extortions yet,” — With which words he turned 


about 


W Look you, fir, (anſwered the Krivener) as you 


at eſtate to me directly; and that is by five hun- 
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money, every day I live now; and this without 


d landed eſtates. No! no! Money, Money is the 
Ten per cent! Aye, that you can, and more to 


ted ſo high by ſome thouſands. But this kind of 


hobo any te — 
— 
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about and left the room, ſenſible that it was to no þ 
poſe to attempt uſing any arguments with one f 
profeſſion. | : 
He was well enough acquainted with the wajlg 
know that the ſcrivener would never have made ſy 
declaration till he had every thing prepared to putj 
execution, and conſequently that his own fituatiny 
mitted not of a moment's delay. | 
| Accordingly, he went directly to a gentlemay 
had often hinted a defire to purchaſe his eſtate, if+ 
it ſhould. be to be ſold, as he plainly fore ſaw it nj 
the end; with whom, in the preſent agitation 9. 
ſpirits, he conclgded a bargain in à very few ec 
that left him without a foot of property upon earh, 
The forming a reſolution, be it what it will, h. 
relief to a mind in diſtreſs, by taking off the aten 
from that diſtreſs, and fixing it on the means of 
cuting the reſolution, | Es | 
From the moment he determined to ſell his eſtat 
enjoyed a tranquility which amid all his pleaſur 
had long been a ftranger to; and though he was k 
ble that he ſhould have but a very poor pittaue 
maining to found his future hopes upon, when dl 
debts were paid, the thought of difippointing the fie: 
vener's baſe deſign gave him ſuch pleaſure that hel 
attended to his own ruin; or, if he had any ſeal 


it, the illuſion that had drawn it upon him, and ud 2: 
which he ſtil] continued, took off half its horrors BF ** 

„When my friends ſee (ſaid he) that I ſtand np fe 
of their aſſiſtance, they will give it without even puWlw'"s 
me to the pain of making application: and I he 
ney enough due to me among them, to ſupport | N 
uſual, till ſome ſuch opportunity offers: all cant 2 
ſo baſely infincere as his Grace.” | 4 

Supported by this hope, he went to ſpend ti#! 10 
evening among them with his wonted ſpirits : ®" 
conſciouſneſs of his deſperate circumſtances man © 
apprehenſions ſo delicate, that he conſtrued the ci 
pleafantries of his companions into perſonal inſults 10 


jeft them abrubtly, as much ſurpriſed at his belt 
as he was offended at theirs. 
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Wt they were not long at a loſs to account for it. 
of the club, who had been on the ſame errand him- 
that day with the lawyer who drew the convey- 


ng 1 
» 0 


oll, 


s of the other's eſtate, and learned the affair from 
* coming in juſt after he had gone away in that odd 
pull ner, directly told them the whole affair, heightened 


the addititional embelliſhments of his own good- 
re, ſuch as the purchaſe of his eſtate's not having 
half his debts, and his being reduced now to a 
tion worſe that beggary. | 
his opened a field for curious ſpeculations. Inftead 
egretting a ruin, which they had themſelves been 
Woccafion of, they all ran out into the groſſeſt ridi- 
and ſevereſt invectives, againſt his fooliſn vanity, 
retending to live upon an equality with perſons of 
lor rank and fortune; the moſt extravagant of 
phole ſet, and thoſe eſpecially whoſe circumſtances 
reduced neareſt to the level with his, declaiming 


tion: 


man; 
„ite 
t mut 
on af! 
N Wal 
earth, 
ill, l. 
Atteni 
ns of & 


g eſlan ſt in the praiſe of prudence and economy, and 
eaſüle g moſt againſt him for the oppoſite vices. 
was e concluſion of all was, that it would no longer 


ittance roper for them to admit him into their company: 


my as forbidding him directly might too probably be 
ig thel ded with conſequences they did not chuſe, they 
it he (of ouſly reſolved to take the ſafer method of threat- 
iy ſel im with a coldneſs, that to one of his delicacy 


and u 


I not fail to anſwer the ſame end, without expoſing 
orrols | | 


to ſuch danger. 


and in for bim, the manner in which he paſſed the re- 
ven pu part of the night is too horrid for deſcription, 
I bare curſing his own folly and their baſeneſs, till his 
port s were quite exhauſted, he at length bethought 
II ca, that the particular expreſſions which had given 


ſuch pain were in the common ſtile of their con- 


1d the on, and in all probability without any perſonal ap- 
rits : onto him, as it was ſcarce poſſible, that they could 
es ma received any account of ſo recent a tranſaction. 

the col e Conſolation which this thought gave him, ena- 
inſults him to take ſome reſt; ſo that when he aroſe, he 
1is behind to the uſual place, in pretty good ſpiriis: but 


Vas Only like a gleam of ſun- ſhine between two 
the behaviaur of his companions, in conſe- 


quence 


— * 5 5 
* 
a. * 
95 


ben of the generous reſolution of the. night bel 
ſoon removing every doubt of their meaning any; 


5 
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ſign. | 1 
Stung to the ſoul at this, he ſtarted up, and loclig 
them with the fierceneſs of deſperation ; * I plainyj 


ſaid he, in an haughty tone, that my ruin is no ſe ef 
nor am I at a loſs to account for the prudential maj 1 
of this behaviour; but you are miſtaken, my wj 0 
friends, if judging of me by yourſelves, you think] ol 
mean enough to ſolicit, or receive any favour fromy . 
Moſt of this company are in my debt, both for um BY 
won and lent. The payment of that is all I requir, wh 
what I will inſiſt on. If I owe any of you any thin, rel 
it be demanded now, as this is the laſt time I ſhall offiſc!y 
come among you.“ 5 | H 
The firſt word he ſpoke cauſed an univerſal . 
nor were any of them very ready to break it when tee 
ended, but fat looking at each other as at a loſs wh ed | 
ſay, and expecting who ſhould ſpeak firſt. TJ 
This behaviour almoſt diſarmed his rage, and tun nce 
it into contempt ; caſting his. eye therefore round \fiiiece] 
with ineffable diſdain, © I give you time, ſaid be A 
conſider of my demand till to-morrow, when, if! yel 
not a ſatisfactory anſwer, I ſhall apply perſonal w 
each in another manner.” — Saying which, he flung: t 
of the room. i 5 | 1 ce 
The threat implied in theſe laſt words influencedſ tÞ 
df them whoſe debts were but ſmall to pay him: buns o 
greater. part, ſheltering themſelves in the privileg ſet 
their rank, gallantly thought proper to take no noir m 
hi demand.  / | DS | 
But this was not their beſt protection: provoked 
was at the baſeneſs of their behaviour, his pride un 
not permit him to repeat a demand, which, ſron 
preſent circumſtances might be imputed to necth 
Accordingly, tired of a place where every obj ed he 
upbraided him with his folly, he purchaſed a cone: 
ſion in the army with the poor remains of his fo. 
and ſought to ſilence the reproaches of his o] ie 
by the tumults and horrors of war. | 
Of all the inſtances of human folly which I bw] L 


ſeen, this affeQed me moſt. O gracious ſpirit 
| pr He Ne - It 


| 
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m an heavy ſigh) how wretched is the ſtate of man, 
the fineſt endowments of mind are not ſufficient to 
e him from falling into this inexplicable labyrinth! 


bein 
d 


kin ere no land-mark to warn him from the danger? 
clue to guide his ſteps in ſafety through the giddy 
ere? | ; 


The brighteſt endowments (anſwered he) ſerve 


mot 
van to make folly more conſpicuous, and aggravate 
ok pain of ruin by reproach, except they will ſubmit 


he direction of prudence. 


On a : 
But the contrary is too often the caſe. The viva» 


r mo 


wire which reſults from great parts is above ſtooping to 
hin WY reſtraint, eſpecially from a virtue that appears to be 
hal el) negative. 


0 2 » 


Hence it is that you ſee the greateſt follies are ge- 
ly committed by men of the greateſt genius; as, 
he other hand, the moſt ſolid advantages are ob- 
ad by moderate abilities, when directed by that un- 
g guide. Of the former you have ſeen a ſtriking 


l filet 
en bel 
$ Wha 


nd ufo in this perſon, and every view of life makes it 
ound ceſſary to give any of the latter. : 
aid be As to him, there is no ſpecies of folly more ex- 
if | vey fatal than that which proved his ruin. Every 
ſonall who, liſtening to the allurements of idleneſs, ne- 
Hunz to improve the preſent moment, and depends on 


ce to bring on another day that which application 


nced t procure him now, is guilty of it. All have the 
n: but vs of rational ſucceſs within their power when they 
vile ſet out in life, and the many who miſcarry owe 
0 noir misfortune moſtly to the want of applying thoſe 


ns properly. 7 | 


roked® 
ride un 
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„ from CHAP. VL 
» necel | | 
jeg heb re charadter. Deſcription of a lady's cloſet. Pleaſing 
a CO 


ecitations ; with one fide of a remarkable converſati- 
The biflory of Celia and Strephon. Maſqued bat- 


ries moſt dangerous in love as well as war, 


nis fort 


own Ul 


h 1 ud HILE the fpirit was making theſe reflections, | 
ſpirit? | | happened to caſt my eye upon a female whoſe 
= appearance. 


you 


| 
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appearance raiſed my curioſity to take more parti, 
notice of her. 3 9 
Though ſhe was deſcending faſt into the vale of ya 
and time's inexorable hand had robbed her charms on. 
their bloom, there was a ſweetneſs and ſenſibility iy 3 i 
looks, and elegance and grace in her whole form, wi 
made the very ruins of beauty look lovely, and ye 
impoſſible to be beheld without the tendereſt eu 
tions. IE, | 
She was ſitting in a favourite cloſet, the firſt view 
which ſuggeſted an idea of the owner's charaQer 
looked into a ſpacious garden that hung over f 
banks of a filver ftream. At the lower end a vas 
of evergreens and flowering ſhrubs formed a numbe 
little arbours, and ſpread a fragrance through the 
that diſpoſed the heart to ſoftneſs, and filled it w 
delight. Beyond them a row of venerable oaks, bon 
ed the view, among which the ſtream, ſtealing inſi 
bly from the fight, made the whole proſpect moſt 
mantick and grand. The windows were ſet out mi 
flower-pots of the fineſt china. On the celling 
painted the ſtory of Apollo and Daphne, by a nul 
hand. A large book-caſe, carved in the Chineſe ul 
and highly gilt, covered each end of the cloſet, u 
diſplayed a complete collection of all the plays, pon 
and romances in the modern languages, which tra '* 2 
love as a ſcience, and heighten its pleaſures by the poi 
of imagination. A glaſs that reached from the fou 
the ceiling was placed againſt the pier between | 
windows, and, correſponding with one of * ; 
on the oppoſite ſide of the cloſet, ſerved to ſhew 
whole perſe at one view; and a variety of maſquem 
habits, for the characters of nymphs, nuns, ſhes n 
deſſes and queens, with all their different inſignia, hn 
up in regular order on each fide of the door, and ut 
the whole of a piece. | 1.6 „ 
She fat at a table placed before one of the wind 
with a huge folio open before her, on which ſhe len 
her elbow as ſhe meditated on what ſhe had v 
reading, with her head reclined upon her hand,! 
her eyes fixed upon the ceiling; her ſpeCtacks | 
| 1 


/ 
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n the book, to mark the place where ſhe had ſtop- 

| and her ſnuff-box and handkerchief beſide it. 

Alter ſhe had been muſing thus for ſome minutes, 
appy days (faid ſhe, with a ſigh) when love and 
our governed the world! when ceremony gave place 
ſincerity, and inclination went hand in hand with 
ve! Why did I not live then? Why was my lot re- 
red for theſe dull iron times? I might have been a 
Wl: ſhepherdeſs, and ſpent my bliſsful life with ſome 
Red faithful ſwain in ſweet Arcadian vales, awaking 


h our tuneful pipes the low-paced morn, when we 
[ 10 


Ari 
Iber 
hen 
( yi 
bound 
inn 
jolt 1 
Il i 


ng 


ry noon, claſped in each other's arms, in cool ſe- 


ee murmurs lulled each wearied ſenſe to reſt.” 

ir, „Or elſe I might have been ſome beauteous 
ceſs, {continued ſhe, as ſhe walked with a majeſtick 
xcroſs the floor) whoſe fame had filled the world 


, 
brought adoring princes to my feet.” — . 


e was interrupted in theſe pleaſing meditations by 
0 entrance of a ſervant with a letter. Diſmiſſing him 
ſet, 1 a nod, the moment ſhe ſaw the well-known hand, 


then kiſſing the direction, ſhe opened the letter, and 
| it over in a perfect rapture. ; 
O Strephon! (ſaid ſhe, as foon as ſhe had ended) 


d can reſiſt thy ſweet perſuaſive tongue? Such elo- 
ce ſure never ſued in vain! Yes, I will meet you. 


por 
\ treat 


1e pon 
> float! 
veen! 
qual 
ſney 
quent 
ſhepte 
nia, by 
and mi 


d love,” | 4 
Then ſhe had thus given vent to her tranſport, ſhe 


rhich ſhe continued till ſummoned unwillingly to 
Mi 


lover's repaſts are never lon g. As ſoon as ſhe had 
wind0 


e an haſty meal, ſhe ſet out with all the eagerneſs 
ſhe la peftation for the ſhady walk at the bottom of the 
bad en. The throbbing of her heart, as ſhe approach- 
hand, is ſcene moſt opportune for love, made me ima- 


ſhe was waiting for ſome favourite ſwain, whom I 


Utd to ſee claſp her immediately in his arms. 


tacks | 
_ 


OL, 1, ther 


e to tend our fleecy care; and ſlumbering away the 
tered fragrant bowers, beſide ſome L ſtream, 
e 


hen, taking a pinch of ſnuff, and riſing from her 


ja will meet her Strephen with all the ardour of un- 


lown again very compoſedly to her beloved ſtudy; 


t Tough no ſuch W appeared, ſhe ſeemed nei- 
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tered the walk, I come, my deareſt Strephon ! (1 


ther diſappointed nor diſpleaſed. The moment ſheg 


the, ſpreading her arms to embrace the empty air, w 
talking as if to ſome one preſent) your C#/ia, pungy 
to your appointment, comes to ſpend a rapturous hy 
in converſation with her ſouls beloved. Here will [| 
upon your arm, and hearken to the muſic of your yg 
as we walk along the flowery margin of this ng 
ſtream. Theſe conſcious ſhades, the nymphs, and nay 
of the ſtream and grove, ſhall witneſs for the puriyi 
„„ 

And then again, as if replying to ſomething be h 
ſaid, I own the force of what you urge. Perſuai 
hangs upon your tongue; and yielding nature plea6h 
ſtrongly in your behalf, that virtue hardly can refit; hy 
ſpare the panting ſuppliant, nor ſeek to triumph fa 
over a proſtrate foe.” —— 


| IS | he 

Ho can you wrong me fo? Fantaſtick honu ns. 
No! I deſpiſe the thought. Leave me the ſacred ſi pur 
ſtance, virtue, and I will chearfully give up the u iy. 
ſhadow, though cenſure pour forth all her invenom A. 
rage againſt me.” — bs 
« Exalted generoſity! Then I am ſafe. Ii unf 
you preſſed farther I had been undone. My rebe e In 
was ready to revolt.“ — | wit, 
In this rapturous flighty ſtrain, ſhe continued ber i Yn 
ginary converſation for juſt an hour, pauſing at H Fla 
period, as if for a reply, uſing all the geſtures, and ſity, 
ing the attention of one engaged in deep diſcourſe: ¶ ler d 
taking leave, with the moſt paſſionate expreſſions oct. 
gard, ſhe returned to her company, with whom ſhe d re 
the reſt of the evening in the higheſt ſpirits ; and | ate w 
ſhe might [preſerve the loved idea full upon her min ated 
ſoon as her maid left the room, fat up in her bed h He 
the flannels of the night, and putting on her ſpetti and 
once more read over his dear letter before ſhe could Hiri 
of going to reſt, and then put it carefully nder Munme 
pillow to tempt delightful dreams. «. _ ties ! 
There was ſomething ſo unaccountable in the e thin 
duct of this lady, that, ſtrongly as curioſity attach WWritanc 
attention to ſuch an extraordinary ſcene, I could by! 


coll Free a 


ain myſelf to the concluſion of it; but was ſeveral 
Des going to alk my guide what it could poſſibly 


an. 
He read my aſtoniſnment in my looks; and as ſoon 


be, you are at a loſs what to make of this woman's 
W:aftick behaviour. It is a ſpecies of folly ſo little 
on in common life, that it has not yet been diſtin- 
med by any particular title ; and will, therefore, be 
Wi underſtood by a ſhort account of her life. | 
dhe was born, as you ſee, with every advantage of 
Wuty, rank, and fortune, which all received a higher 
We ſtill from the uncommon endowments of her mind. 
hir u a morn preſaged a cloudleſs day; and hope 
ed forward with aſſurance for a life of happineſs and 


ou ns, that it ſeemed to have been deſigned on purpoſe 
puniſhment and check on human confidence and 
ty,” | | M Y | ; 
non A gentleman, of whom it was hard to ſay, whether 
re was more liberal to his mind or cruel to his per- 
unfortunately happened to fix his eyes upon her; 
either from inclination, or to ſhew the power of 
ri, by inſpiring her with love, in deſpite of his 
er u mity, directly marked her out for his addreſſes. 
t ex Flattery is the incenſe always offered to female. 
d footy, and love the only language which it hears : but 
ſe: ber did he think the proper weapon for beginning his 
| ck. He was ſenſible that the former would only. 
& reproach on his own unpleafing appearance, and 
and ate the ſucceſs of the latter, if offered before art had 
mino ated the defects of nature. | 
bed n He reſolved, therefore, to proceed upon anothe 
and accordingly, wherever he met her, inſtead of 
naining her with hackney'd fulſome compliments, 
unmeaning addreſſes, he affected to diſcover new 
nes in her mind, which raiſed his attention above 
thing elſe; and diſplayed the charms cf his own 
rſtanding fo delicately in the praiſe of hers, that ſhe 
ſibly became enamoured of his converſation, to ſuch 
pee as to be indifferent to all other. 
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the drawing of her curtain cloſed the farce, I ſee, 


our. But ſhe ſoon fell from this envied height; 
| her misfortune was wrought by ſuch unlikely 
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move the moſt diſadvantageous opinion. The diſpy 
which his deformity raiſed ſoon ſubſided, and her ate, 


a great advance; but difficulties ſtill as great remain 


and Fame the darling paſſion of her ſoul. 


One favourable circumſtance is often ſufficient to x, 


tion was ſo fixed upon the perfect ions of his mind, thy 
ſhe quite overlooked the defects of his form: this wy 


and which required the moſt conſummate art to congue 
Virtue was the rule by which ſhe guided all her fi, 


But he was not,at a loſs how to proceed. AE be 
had before avoided Hattering her beauty, for fear MM 
drawing contempt upon himfelf, ſo he now reffam pia 
from mentioning the very name of love, left her vin mi 
ſhould take the alarm, and defeat his deſign. His ch 
verſation was entirely ſentimental : and he never an 
glanced at ſenſual pleaſure, but to ſhew his difapprite 
tion of it, = ” har 

Such a conduct ſoon won the confidence of H op. 
unexperienced, unſuſpecting heart: and there was om be 
thing ſo flattering in the thought of being the ſele h to | 


friend of ſuch a perſon, that the could not reſiſt it, Hage 


gladly met his advances half way, and returned his pico! 
feſſions with the moſt ſolid and boundleſs eſteem. 
The travſition from friendſhip to love is impercy WA fro: 
tible, and ſeldom fails between the different ſexes: U 
here the very means which had procured the:former, NW '* þ 
the ſame time ſeemed to preclude all hopes of the % 
for ever. | | 
But if this diſappointed his deſires, it facit « 
the gratification.of his vanity ; to which his heart i 
no leſs a ſlave. Secure in the purity of her own hel 
ſhe was eaſily led into breaches of thoſe uneſſeai 
forms which cuſtom has arbitraily eſtabliſhed as the! that 
ſeparable ſhadows of virtue, and too many ſubſtuß u 
in the place of the ſubſtance. = EL 
Envy ioftantly ſounded the alarm, blazoning" his 
imaginary fall in the blackeſt colours, before the i 
cent victim of her rage was ſenſible that ſhe made tent 
leaſt ſlip. | 


CHAP. VII. 


. bi/fory of CL 14 and STREPHON, continued. — An 
T po 


= rar dinary method of holding converſation at a 75 
| lance. People often pay for peeping. Love is 4 ri dale, 


AM HE effects of innocence and guilt often bear 
| FT ſo near a reſemblance as to be miſtaken for 
each other Provoked at ſuch injuſtice, ſhe thought it 
beneath her to pay any farther regard to the caprices of 
public opinion; and, conſcious of her own innocence, 
piqued herſelf on perſiſting in what had been ſo baſely 
Wnilrepreſented : but this imprudent pride was imputed 
io another cauſe ; and ſhe was faid to be hardened by 
Wouilt into a defiance of ſhame: | 

Her friend, who had defignedly led her by the 
hand into this labyrinth, thought he now had a proper 


the began to change the tenour of his diſcourſe, and try 
to pervert her principles, or tempt her paſſions to rebel 
azainſt them. He drew pleaſure in the moſt alluring 
colours, and ſoftned the horrors of vice by every ſpeci- 
ous artifice : arguing againſt the excellence of virtue 
from the general oppoſition of nature to its dictates; 
and, by a daring perverſion of divine truth, attempting 
to prove the very neceſlities of guilt as the proper means 
io merit the rewards of innocence.“ But 

* Though his tongue | 

% Dropp d manna,” and could make the worſe appear 

“ The better reaſon ; for his thoughts were low,” 

She law that all was falſe and hollow,” and refuting 
his arguments with an indignant aſperity, convinced him 
that all attempts of the kind muſt ever prove in vaia : 
nor was this diſappointment ſo ſevere as may be ima- 
Wy gined. Vanity had at leaſt an equal ſhare with deſire in 
his original deſign againſt her; and age and infirmities 
had now ſo far cooled the latter, that he was eaſily con- 
tented with the gratification of the former. 

For this reaſon he readily agreed to a propoſal of 
her's to hold an intercourſe of foul, into which Mpſe 
thould never be admitted ; and as it might not be in their 

H 3 power 
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opportunity to unmaſk his whole deſign. Accordingly, 
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power to meet ſo often as they muſt deſire each ot 


156 


converſation, they ſettled rules for a correſpondence b 


letter, which nothing ſhould ever interrupt. 
„From this time, to enable her to ſupport the þe 


vy weight of public cenſure and neglect, of which 
now began to be ſenſible, ſhe was obliged to have 
courſe to books; and the turn of her thoughts natury, 


ly ſuggeſted the choice you ſaw. 


© Nothing is more dangerous than flying for reli 


from any diſtreſs to folly. The natural propenſ 
the mind to it is fo ſtrong, 
- encouragement from reaſon links them inſeparahly 
ever. 


ment: and the ſtudy of them wrought ſuch a chan 


her mind, that ſhe ſoon relaxed the rules of her co 


pondence, and deſeended to write like other morta 


% How far this humour might have been impro 
perhaps, what was 


it is not fair to conjeQture : 


friend's conſolation before was her protection 


However, be keeps up his correſpondence ith al 
but as this change in the ſtile n 
ſeem to lead to a more material one in their con- 


ardour of defire 


ſhould they meet frequently as before, he lu 
thought of the fantaſtic expedient which you ſaw 
put in practice of retiri 


as if together; and to give a conſiſtency to 
thoughts, the ſame letter which makes the aſſign 
appoints the ſcene of it, and the ſubject of the cony 
tion. 

There is nothing ſo extravagant or abſurd bu 
bit will reconcile ; eſpecially when it flatters any fe 
rite paſſion. Ridiculous as this thought of holdir 
imaginary converſation muſt appear, ſhe was ſo p 
with it, that it ſoon became her greateſt entertainn 
nor to this day will ſhe ſuffer the moſt ſerious cor 
of life to interfere with the enjoyment of it. 

© Of this ſhe has given inſtances, which have 
attended with circumſtances of fo ſevere ridicule as 


have cured any mind of ſuch folly, that was no 


that the fainteſt ſhado' 


The pleaſure ſhe took in theſe books grew 1 
her inſenſibly, till ſhe loſt all taſte for every other en 


+ each of them alone at ar 
pointed time, to converſe in the power of imagin; 


on- 
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er an abſolute infatuation. I will relate one, for the 
ñbhimſical ſingularity of it. 1 N 

Soon after this method of converſing was ſettled 
etween ber and her friend, while her charms were ſtill 
Wn all their glory, a nobleman of the firſt rank was ſo 
Naitten with them, that he reſolved to propoſe an union 


Wwith her for life, concluding that the cenſures which 
ad been levelled againſt her, and were now almoſt for- 
rel Woot, ſomething more recent having given the tongue of 
ſity g candal other employment, were only the effect of envy 
ow of Sat ber ſuperior excellence. Th | 
n © The firſt hint of his deſign was received with plea- 
n bre by all her friends; and he was even beginning to 
eo make ſome advances in her eſteem, when an unlucky 


accident at once overcaſt ſo fair a proſpect. 


NTe n 

od. As he was walking alone with her one morning in 
als. the garden, and ftriving to give his converſation fuckia- 
roved turn as ſhould introduce a declaration of his paſſion, as 

s b by accident and without the painful formality of a di- 
now rect addreſs, a ſervant delivered her a letter, which in 

ll the the abſence of impatience, ſhe inſtantly opened, with- 
might out ever reflecting who was preſent. 

10d. The pleaſure ſhe diſcovered in her looks while ſhe 


was reading it raiſed his curioſity to know who her hap- 
py correſpondent could be, for he ſaw the direction was = 
in a man's hand; and an accident ſoon preſented hin, © [ 
an opportunity of gratifying it: for ſhe had ſcarce ran 
the letter over, when recollecting the impropriety orf 
what ſhe had done, ſhe haſtily attempted to put it up. 
and making him an apology for ſuch a breach of cere- 
mony, reſumed her former converſation ;. but with ſuch 

an inconſiſtency and abſence of mind as evidently ſhew- 

ed the was thinking of ſomething elſe. 
But inſtead of putting the letter in her pocket, ſhe 
had in her confuſion dropped it on the ground, which he 
directly perceived; and the nature of his intentions 
making him think he had a right to take every method 

of gaining information in any thing tha might affect his 


Cer 


been happineſs in ſo delicate a point, he reſolved if poſſible to 
mul avail himſelf of the accident, and get a ſight of it. Ac- 


t un- 
af 


9 


cordingly he led her away to ſome company who were 
m another part of the garden; and as ſoon as he faw her 


4 engaged 
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engaged in converſation, feigning an excuſe of hahn 
dropped his handkerchief, went back in ſearch of j 
letter, which he readily found; and opening it will 
heſitation, ſaw to his utter aſtoniſhment and confyſy 
that it contained the moſt rapturous exultations of fy. 
ceſsful love: for the further gratification of which, j 
appointed a meeting in the ſhady walk at the boi 
of the garden that very evening. 

It is eaſy to conceive his fituation at this diſcoſei 
The firſt impulſe of his rage was to find out the hy 
Invader of his happineſs, and facrifice him to his juj 
reſentment, as he concluded that he could not be isn 
rant of his intended alliance with that deceitful wanicq: 
dut the difficulty was to diſcover who he was, for th 
letter was ſigned only with the fititions name of $: 
phon z and he could not expect that ſhe would infor 
| him, ſhould he charge her with her baſeneſs, and d, ere 
mand his name. | 
| © But he was not long at a loſs. He readily judge 
that ſhe would be punctual to an aſſignation, which ei. 
dently gave her ſuch pleaſure, He therefore reſolve 
to take no notice of what he had diſcovered ; but 5 
try if he could not by ſome means or other gain adm 
tance into the garden, and conceal himſelf near |the 
ſcene of appointment, ſo as to be able to deteR then 
in ſuch a manner as ſhould deprive them of every ch. 
lour of defence or extenuation, and juftify the ſever 
of his meditated revenge: and for fear the loſs of tht 
letter ſhould alarm her, he laid it exactly in the plac 
he found it; and turning ſhort into another walk, bed 
not gone many ſteps, when he ſaw her running vid 
the utmoſt anxiety in her looks in queſt of it, as he all 
perceived by the joy that ſparkled in her eyes when ſhi 
returned to the company, that ſhe had found it, | 

The next part of his plot ſucceeded without diff 
culty : he readily got admittance in diſguiſe at the bact 
door of the garden, as if to gratify common curiofi) 
and had not been many minutes in his concealmen 
when he ſaw her haſten to the place of aſſignation wil 
all the eagerneſs and impatience of love. 0 

« He heard her hold her imaginary converſation 
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e ſame manner; and as it was impoſſible for him to 
omprehend what it meant, that very circumſtance 
nly doubled his anxiety to develope ſuch a dark and 


aaccountable ſcene. 


« But though he had not detected her in the flagrant 
anner he deſigned, his ſcheme was not entirely diſap- 
ointed, as ſhe had made the diſcovery he wanted, by 


er frequent repetition of her lover's name in the courſe 
Wt her converſation. As ſoon, therefore as ſhe retired, 
e reſolved to go directly to him, and require an expla- 
Wation of the whole affair: but what was his ſurprize 
Wo find that he had been confined to his room for many 
Wonths by the gout, nor had a proſpect of quitting it 
on! He therefore thought that he ſhould only make 
Winſelf ridiculous by mentioning the motive of his viſit, 


d fo paſſed. it off. under the appearance of common 


Weremony. | 


— 


CHAP. VIII. 


nud. — Perplexity worſe perplexed. A 7 — preſu- 
u 


dice of education opens a new ſcene of confuſion, A 
curious account of a JUGGLER. He foils the Devil at 
bis uon Weapons 3 but is ſurpriſed himſelf in. the mid/t. 
ef bis triumph, 


FT HIS naturally encreaſed his perplexity. He 
1 now conſidered the affair as a maſter- piece of 
rigue; the myſtery of which he was determined, if 


poſſible, to diſcover, With this deſign he directly diſ- 
jatched a truſty ſervant to try if he could find out among 


he ſervants of the other, whether there was any inter- 
ourſe between them and that lady; who immediately 
eturned with an account that ſcarce a day paſſed in 
Vhich they ſent not letters to each other in the moſt 
udlic manner; and particularly, which was the prin- 
pal point of his enquiry, that her footman had receiy- 
d one for her that very morning. | Ee, 
The aſtoniſhment into which this account threw 
im may be eaſily conceived. The avowed libertiniſin 
tals gentleman's character gave him too jult reaſon 


H 5 to 
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to form the worſt opinion of any intercourſe with hin, 
at the ſame time that the manner in which it wal 
ried on ſeemed to contradict its being of an improper 


ture: but, as this might alſo be only a fineſſe, he 5. HZ 
ſolved to try if he could not make. uſe of it to con 
that very ſuſpicion which it was deviſed to elude. MX 
** Accordingly, the employed the ſame ſervant tor 
rupt he gentleman's porter, by a conſiderable bribe, M8 
let him have a fight of the next letter he received to {| «: 
to her, which he ſolemnly .promifed to return fo h hi 
that it ſhould. not be miſſed h. 
The porter had had too much connection wih hie 
great to be proof to ſuch a temptation. He gave i. ., 
letter, .and.the nobleman had the farther aſtoniſhna|.:; 
to find, that it contained not only another aſſigna an 
but even.ſpoke in raptures of the pleaſures of the h « 
«« This involved him in tenfold daikneſs He ſc⁹ n nar 
knew how to believe his ſenſes; and began to const bh 
whether the whole might not poſſibly be a dream. , 
| ſoon as he recovered a little from his aftoniſhment, hie 
N returned the letter; and prepared in the ſame mam ſu 
i as beſore to be a witneſs of this moſt ſurprizing ſes " 
; when upon ſeeing her former incomprehenſible es! 
f vagancies, he directly concluded ſhe was under the Mae 
þ luſion of ſome faſcination, and that the gentleman uklMenic 
more than natural means to bring her into this {late, rts. 
ſerve ſome baſe purpoſes of his own. oa 
« Full of this notion, which an unhappy prejudt cky 
of education, his imagination having been filled in M. 
infancy with ſuch horrors of witchcraft and incantam s f 
as it was impoſſible for reaſon ever abſolutely to pet i ry 
better of, made him more readily give into, he fi « 
away unperceived by her, and running to the hae d 
alarmed the whole family with a dreadful account of ier: 
being, at that very inflant, under the dominion of FF 
evil ſpirit. . "13 hou 
lt is impoſſible to deſcribe the conſternation ide 
which this ſtory threw them all; eſpecially the e cc 
mother, who, in the weakneſs of extreme age, had! rror 
ſigned herſelf to the illuſions of a ſet of pretended ost 
- formers, whoſe method was to fill the minds of their il as f 


tuated followers with imaginary terrors, that they uf 


Li 
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bim e more eaſily mould them to their own iniquitous pur- 
ches. They ſtared at each other for ſome time, in all 
ere ghaſtlineſs of affright, unable to ſpeak a word: but 
e e knowing that the time of her poſſeſſion would ſoon be 
267: an end, and having obſerved before that no traces of 
W :cmained after the expiration of the appointed hour, 
card that they would come out with him direQly, and 
be, ue witnefſes of the truth of what he told them. 
o (nl © On this, ſome of the boldeſt ventured with him, 
bie the reſt went piouſly to prayers, and coming up- 
Wn her unperceived, over-heard her in high diſcourſe, 
Ae hich they readily believed, his lordſhip's opinion, to 
ve e with an evil ſpirit, whoſe voice even ſome of them 
ſhe Wonfidently aſſerted they heard talking to her, though he 
021100 Wd not appear to their fight. 7 
Tat As ſoon, therefore, as her taking leave of her ima- 
car inary companion made them think the ſpirit was with- 
once awn, and that they might approach her without can- 
m. M, they all ruſhed upon her, and holding her faſt, 
em bie ber ſurprize deprived her of power to aſk the reaſon 
mam ſuch treatment, hurried her directly into the houſe. 
1 It had happened, that while they were out upon 


extit is important expedition, her mother's ghoſtly guide 
the Md called in as uſual, 10 enquire into the ſlate of her 
an VG nſcience, and to exchange ſpiritual for bodily com- 
late, ns. The ſight of him filled them all with joy. O 
odor, faid the good old lady, you are come in a 
rejue cry moment. And then wringing her hands, 
J in My poor unhappy daughter! O doctor, the enemy 
nta ſurprized her; the foul fiend has taken poſſeſſion of 
 gett er body! O my daughter, my daughter!“ — : 
e (177 © As it was impofſible to conceive what the meant, 
2 houl e doctor turned to another of the company, whoſe 
1t of ier and affright had not ſo faroverpowered her reaſon; 
on of bo in a few words informed him of the whole affair. 
"1 hough upon all occaſions he aſſumed an appearance 
non OE the higheſt reſolution which his pretended ſanctity of 
he lad e could inſpire, his ſoul was ſecretly a ſlave to every 
, had rror which conſcious guilt could raiſe to ſtartle the 
nded! loſt bigotted ſuperſtition. Such a ftory, therefore, 
heir s far from being agreeable to him: however, as it 
ef mp re not the leaſt appearance of probability, and —_ 
| N ally 
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ally as it was impoſlible for him to retreat now, with 
forfeiting his credit for ever, he reſolved to hide h 
fears, and act his part in defiance of his conſcience, y 
he had often done in other caſes, be the conſequeny 
what it would. 

« While he was forming this reſolution, he ft 
with his hands and half-cloſed eyes raiſed to heaven, y 
if wrapt in mental adoration and prayer, to invoke th 
divine aſſiſtance: an attitude which he had praviy 
often, whenever he wanted time to conſider hoy þ 
ſhould extricate himſelf out of any difficulty, or carry 
any glaring impoſition, and he now fell into it mech; 
cally. Then turning to the trembling matron, Fer 
not, madam,” faid ke, in a flow folemn voice, and wil 
an air of importance, * the prayers of the faithful 
able to prevail over all the powers of Satan, Th 
daughter ſhall be reſtored : my ſpirit hath received 4 
ſurance, and longs to undertake the conteſt. Now {hi 
thou behold the prince of darkneſs put to flight, andi 
his ſtrength defeated by the word of feeble man: bu 
faith does all.”—— Juſt as he ſaid this, he heard then 
forcing the ſuppoſed demoniack into the room, and ſun 
WG up all his courage and effrontery, prepared i 
exorciſe her according to a ritual of his own invention 
the terror, that in ſpite of all his efforts to conceal 
glared in his eyes aſſiſting his impoſition, and pal 
upon all preſent for the emanation of enthuſiaſtick np 

ture. | 

„All deſcription falls ſhort of ſuch a ſcene. It 
aſtoniſhed patient was obliged to undergo the whd 
ceremony, without being permitted to aſk the mean 
of it, every time ſhe attempted to ſpeak, her voice 
ing drowned by a general exclamation of affright at 
ſolemn adjuration to filence, which her amazen Mon 
made her the more eafily comply with. 

« As ſhe fat therefore in ſilent wonder, without # 
appearance of diſtraction, during the laft act of i 
farce, the * Juggler, as ſoon as it was finiſhed, add 
ſing himſelf to her mother, © I told you, madam, ( 


* See PicaRr T's ceremonies and religious cuſions Vi 
III. P- 94, & C.— : | 
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boy A. ich an air of triumph) that my method was infalli- 
e bi | 


it was partly invented by that ſage and pious prince 
nes I. to whom the policy of Satan's kingdom was 
well known as that of his own; the reſt is an additi- 
of mine, in which the ſucceſs teſtifies that my ſpirit 


Uenee 


ol :; not denied divine aſſiſtance; ſcepticks and infidels 
n, ey (cof and doubt; but to pious faith is given de- 
Ke th onſtration.“— 

die 


W Then turning to his patient,“ And you, my daugh- 
Wr, ſnould repent of all your evil ways, and turn your 
ert to righteouſneſs, leſt the evil one ſhould not only 
Wo again and take poſſeſſion of his former habitation, 
Wut alſo bring others more wicked than himſelf with 
Wi; ſo that your laſt eſtate would be worſe than the 
Writ. Open your heart therefore to the entrance of 
With, and obey the call of grace.” 

This edifying addreſs had an effect very contrary to 


Ow b 
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chi. 
Fer 
id wit 
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w fh hat was intended. The authoritative air with which 
ande e delivered it, and the inſinuations of ſome ſecret guilt 
b 1 n his exhortation to repentance, provoked her ſpirit, 
rd then 


aturally high, to ſuch a degree, that her anger getting 
he better of her aſtoniſhment, ** I deſire to know, fir, 
ſaid ſhe with a look of indignation and contempt) by 
hat right you preſume to ſpeak to me in this inſolent 
anner? Overpowered by violence. and out of reſpect 
0a perſon whom I am ſorry to ſee join in ſuch an un- 
atural combination, I have ſubmitted to liſten to the 
ncomprehenſible nonſenſe, by which the ſacred name 
the Deity has been profaned in the ridiculous farce, 
yhich you have juſt been acting: but I am not under 


nd ſun: 
ared fl 
vention 
neal | 
| paſlny 
tick rip 


e. Th 
he who 


mean be ſame obligations to bear with you.” 

voice k The reſentment that flaſhed from her eyes, when 
ight al e began to ſpeak, had raiſed the apprehenſions of the 
nazene! ompany, that ſhe had not been ſufficiently exorciſed, 


: I bich were too ſtrongly confirmed by what ſhe ſaid: 
thou 


eſpect, however, if not perhaps fear, prevented their 
& of ü werrupting her, till a tame jack-daw that had got up to 
. no be top of the houſe, happening to chatter as he fell 
am, ( 


own the chimney, juſt as ſhe ſaid theſe laſt words, 
dey all thought the Jugglirs prophetick fears fulfilled ; 
ind that a legion of devils was coming to take poſſeſſion 
df her, and falling upon their knees at the ſame — 
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the Juggler began to run his lore over again in the ng 
violent agitation ; his ſuperſtitious imagination takin 
the general alarm, while the reſt hung down their hea 
nor dared to raiſe their eyes for fear of ſeeing ſq 


horrible fight.” 


_—_ 


CHAP Ix 


The hiflory of Celia and Strephon concluded. The Ju 
gler juggled ; and the myſtery cleared up at laſt. Hi. 
bit too powerful for conwiction. The adwvantap: 


making the firſt ſtory good. 


H Is doubled her diſtreſs, and almoſſ cn 
municated the infection to her. The ter 
glaring in all their ghaſtly lcoks convinced her that ther 
was ſomething in their conduct more than ſhe colt 
comprehend, and that they did not act thus merely 
Inſult and ridicule her as ſhe had imagined. Unabl 
therefore to reſiſt her impatience to be informed in tit 
meaning of it, ſhe ſtepped up to her noble lover, i 
no one dared to hold her any longer, and addreſſing hn 
with an earneſtneſs that ſhewed the anxiety and aſtoni 
ment of her ſoul, and added not a little to the affrigi 
of his, To you, my lord, (faid ſhe). 1 apply fort 
lief from an amazement and perplexity which toriuwt 
me almoſt to madneſs. What means the violence uh 
has been offered to me? What means this incomprelet 
ſible behaviour of all preſent? You have given me th 
ſon to imagine I held ſome place in your eſteem ; by tid 
I adjure you not to let me burſt with ignorance.” 
„Though his lordſhip's fright was little inferior | 
that of the oldeſt woman preſent, and ſcarce left Iu 
power to comply with her requeſt, there was fomctiul 
ſo affecting in this application, that he could not reli 
it. Madam, (ſaid he, looking earneſtly at her 2K 
aroſe from his knees) I hardly know how to obey ju 
commands, for fear of giving you offence.” _ 
« Fear not, my lord, (anſwered ſhe impatient)). 
aſk for information, and deſire to be told the truth.” 
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« Then, madam, I am ſorry to tell you that you 
re ſeized in the garden on an opinion of your being 
that inſtant under the power of witchcraft, if not 
Wc: poſſeſſed by ſome evil ſpirit ; and to deliver 
a rm ſo dreadful a ſitus tion, was and is the mo- 
of that hehaviour at which you ſeem to be fo 
Nach ſurprized.“ | | 

„ Bewitched ! Poſſeſſed ! Patience. Kind heaven, 


opinion ſo baſely infamous and abſurd?“ 

W « Before he had time to reply, the unlucky jackdaw 
pped from the chimney, and, without giving him 
Wy warning, perched. upon the juggler's head, who 
ppened to kneel very near with his back toward it, 
Wd at the ſame inſtant repeating the tremendous chat- 
A caught him by the noſe, which was thrown up in 
b uſual attitude, as he muttered over his incoherent 
aculations. 


frighted wretch threw himſelf forward on the ground, 
din the guilty terrors of imagination, thinking“ all 
te devils of hell had laid hold on him to revenge the 


cy ſolence of his pretending to an authority over them, 
* jared out with all his might. O ſpare me! Spare 
offi dur poor ſervant, and | will never give you the leaſt 


ſturbance more ! Never preſume to offend you by mi- 
ton ckiag a power which I too well know I am not poſ- 
ſed of! Do what you pleaſe with all the world beſide, 


me ret for this time, and take me wholly when I die,” 
His lordſhip, who by his having riſen to anſwer 
te adjuration of his miſtreſs, had an opportunity of 


erior u eing the cauſe of the poor Tuggler's fright, the ridier- 
eſt hi ulneſs of which opened his eyes to the abſurdity of 
methil e whole ſcene, burſt out into an immoderate fit of 
01 ughter, in which ſhe joined him with all her power. 


WW 2 As ſoon as he was able to ſpeak, Never fear, doc- 
bey jau r, (faid he) I'll infure you for this time; your maſter 
is given you the reprieve you defire, and left this 
iently). nelt jack-daw to witneſs the bargain.” | 
th, lis impoſſible to expreſs the effect which this 
„ The eech had upon all preſent. They inſtantly raiſed their 


Jant me patience! What can have given occaſion to 
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Such an attack was too dreadful to be borne. The 


W: ſpare your faithful indefatigable ſlave ! Spare me at 


beads, 
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heads, and turning their eyes to the proftrate Jyyyy 
ſaw the jack-daw buſied in tearing his wig, which b 
unluckily tangled about his claws. 

«« This ſight inſtantly put an end to all their fey 
they raiſed a peal of laughter that ſhook the to 
which ſufficiently informed the unfortunate juggle 


i 


yy 


his diſgrace, who, riſing from the ground in the uin af 
confuſion, ſlunk away without daring to ſhew his f ati 
eſpecially as he had made ſuch a fatal diſcovery of bot b n 
norance and impoſtures, as it was impoſſible for his it far 
WT. inventive aſſurance and hypocriiy to extenuate, un 
Kg „ But the company was too intent upon other ny 
48 ters to take any farther notice of him. As ſoon I. 
440 tumult of their mirth, in which all ſtrove to hide te Heu 
48. membrance of their paſt folly by their preſent lou tio 
WU had ſubſided, they made all poſſible apologies to tee 
LOR dy for their behaviour, and expreſſed the higheſt 20 ehe 
4 niſhment at their own weakneſs, in giving credit tou d n 
AYE a ridiculous ſtory, at the ſame time fixing their eye: n 
1 9 on his lordſhip as the author of it. efle 
9 This threw him into a very diſagreeable ſitua or 
1661 He ſaw that it was neceſſary for him to exculpate ho 't 
„ ſelf; but how to begin, or in what manner to dot, þ the 
WANG + was utterly at a loſs. B 
1 «© The lady and he ſtood looking at each other tn In 
„ for ſome time, till at length her impatience made Hunc 
ble break filence. © I hope, my lord, (faid ſhe) that iſt o 
Wh are ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of your exorciſm ; and out 
. i that I am reſtored to myſelf, ſhould be glad to knt iſ 
10 | your lordſhip's reaſon for entertaining an opinion not une 
i! (2p ly ſo injurious to me, but alſo ſo ridiculous in itſell Tt 
4 5 « Madam, (anſwered he, in the higheſt confuſion tte. 
-ſee the abſurdity of the ſcene in the ſtrongeſt light ; Pre! 
* ſhould be ſincerely glad that the removal of one diebe 
ty convinced me, that the opinion which gave fg 
it was as ill grounded as, I am ſenſible, the conſequen 
of that opinion have been ridiculous.” Th 
« For heaven's fake, what can that difficulty be, ent. 
Jord? Speak ! Speak without reſerve! That dee: 
which at other times is neceſſary, is improper i Wind 
caſes as this, and muſt give place to plainneſs and f 
rity.“ | . | ee: dWn 
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together at ſo whimſical an affair. 
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have given occaſion to all this folly and diſturbane,,, 
fo much out of the common way, that, to ſet they 
proper light, it will be necefſaty to trace them tg} 
original.“ | 


*« She then, in a few words; ingenuouſly tod . 
whole, in the manner I have related; and, to cor 0 
the truth of her account, produced ſeveral of her fix 7 
letters making appointments for, and fixing the fu. 
of their imaginary converſations. in 

« His lordſhip, who, from the circumſtance U 
knew, though for obvious reaſons he had though | 
per to conceal his knowledge of them, was con: 
that the had told the truth, aſked her pardon in WA, | 
politeſt manner for the part he had unwittingy air 
the affair, and was ſo charmed with her ingenuity, en 

the delicacy and ſublimity of her ſentiments, tut 1 
leſt her ten times more in love than ever. 6 

* But when he came in a cooler moment to rh; 
on the character of her friend, and the unhappy 0 
quences of utter loſs of reaſon, which ſuch a fig be 
of imagination might too probably end in, even Ha 
his other apprehenſions could be removed, pri 
prevailed upon him to put a violence upon his nT 
tions. and break off, while it was yet in his pow: 
dangerous a connection. | T 

As to the lady, her mind was ſo much a 


with her darling folly, that inſtead of being cured! 
by all this vexation and diſgrace, ſhe immedintc!y| 
her friend an account of the whole, and appal 
meeting hat very vening in her cloſet, to enjoy al 


% From. that time ſhe has dreamed away her 
the manner yon ſaw, an abſolute blank in the ci 
uſeleſs to herſelf and all the world; ſo unaccou- 
a ſlory raiſing ſuch a prejudice againſt her, that! 
ever ſought an alliance with her after. 

« Nor were the conſequences of it much leb. 
greeable to her friend, The Fuggler, who Wi 
ble that he had totally forſcited his influence in il 
mily by the unfortunate adventure of the jack 

was reſolved to obviate the effect of their tellin 
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and be revenged for the mirth they had indulged 


is expence by making ſuch a repreſentation of the 
le as ſhould throw the burden entirely upon them. 
Accordingly, the very next morning, he entertain- 

is flock with a moſt melancholy tale of a lady of 


Ne, y 
hem i. 
1 to ths 


told 


1 ction's being bewitched by a certain gentleman, 
er fin holding frequent converſations with him, in his ab- 
e ue, dy the aſſiſtance of an evil ſpirit, under whoſe 


nion he had put her; and how he himſelf had of- 


tances d to deliver her by the power of his prayers ; but 
ughty her friends, out of a perverſe pride, had refuſed his 
Conyin Ince, and affected to make a jeſt of the affair; and 
Jon in WAS, with the higheſt appearance of piety and com- 
ly add on for fo deplorable a caſe, offered up a long and 


ent prayer for her deliverance. 

This repreſentation he knew would prepoſſeſs his 
ers in his favour, and prevent their giving credit 
thing that might be ſaid to his diſadvantage, how- 
notorious and true: and though he did not directly 
he perſons names, he, as if without deſign, gave 


nulty,! 
8, tonal 


t to rel 


pp) Ol 
1 fig 


ven a dc ſcription of them, that no one could be at a 
|, proto know whom he meant. 
his This ſtory, as he intended, was induftriouſly pro- 


s pow ed. with the advantage of ſuch circumſtances as 


relater thought proper to add; in conſequence of 


ch au not only the lady was aſhamed to ſhew her face, 
; cure bere was alſo ſuch a prejudice raiſed againſt her | 
diateh e that for a long time he was inſulted and reviled 
app e mob in the moſt opprobrious manner whenever 
enjoy 1rd ont, and more than once was in danger of 


g his innocence put to the teſt of a dipping ; the 
ity of his perſon unhappily agreeing with the 
hich. the vulgar entertained of witches, and con- 
g their prejudice againſt him; while by this ad- 

of making good the firſt ſtory, the ſecret by 
he had ſo long ſupported himſelf againſt the force 
berleſs deteCtions of the blackeſt nature, the Tug- 
kd the ſatisſaction to ſee his enemies overwhelmed 


a firoke which he had ſo dextrouſly ſhifted from 
Wn head,” | 


ay her I 

the ciel 
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CHAP. X. 


Different appearances of the ſame object ſeen in dif 
lights. A whimfical repreſentation of the laſt em 
gallantry, with other no leſs curious matters, 


T * may perhaps have a curioſity (conty 
the ſpirit) to ſee one who has acted a pu 
every reſpect fo extraordinary as this gentleman, * 
hold him yonder ; and acknowledge the power of: 
able to conquer the antipathies of nature, and male 
a perſon the object of a tender paſſion.” \ 
The aſtoniſhment with which the fight of hin (oli * 
me is not to be conceived Though I was prepan 
expect an appearance remarkably diſagreeable, my. 
gination had never framed an idea of ſuch abſolut 
formity as now met my eyes: The deſcription w 
be too diſguſting. Turning from him haſtily, *k 
poſſible, O my guide, (ſaid I) that this can have ba 
object for whom that beauteous creature ſactifch 
happineſs? I have ſeen too many inſtances of theft 
and capricioufnels of the female heart; but nevert 
think they could riſe ſo high as this before.” 
„View him again, (ſaid he; touching my ett 
his wand) and then let me hear your ſentiments“ 
O gracious ſpirit! (exclaimed I, in atranſpen}) 
lovely creature can this be? Such beauty never ul 0 
eyes behold before this moment. What grace! 5 
elegance ! And then the unbounded gener! 
volence ! —— That ſpirited ſenſibility and fire! 
he muſt be the maſter- piece of nature! Some fan 
work of heaven, to ſhew mankind an inſtance 
fection.“ | | 
„ Such is the light! (anſwered he with a fail 
touched my eyes again with the wand, and reſot \ 
gentleman«o his former appearance) ſuch is then 
which his writings repreſent him; and ſo does tht: K 
ancy of his wit dazzle the delighted 1naginat0 
make his very defects appear perfections. I "a! 


you this view of him, to convince you of ths ; 
: Pp 
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ing too haſtily from the firſt appearance. Not that 

are to give too implicit credit to this either. To 

F roper judgment of a man, his actions muſt be 
4 a p op ] . . . 

if Jered ; and though the motive may 1n reality often 

eff che intrinſick merit even of theſe, the error will be 

bnable. Obſerve his preſent employment, and it 

„se you a juſt idea of his character. Such parts of 

cu aft life as may illuſtrate this, and afford inſtructive 


i" "tainment, I will afterwards draw a ſhort ſketch 


er oft 
makel 


— r n . 2 


7 


Da turning my eyes then to the gentleman, I ſaw him 
de moſt whimſical ſituation poſſible to be conceived, 
Was fitting up in his bed, wrapped in flannels, and 
jorted by bolſters, with a writing-table before him, 
| upon a frame that ſtood acrols the bed, to prevent 
hearing on his feeble knees. 
hn this lay an heap. of love- letters, odes, and ſonnets, 
ſubjes of which were fo ill ſuited to his condition, 
they almoſt ſeemed to be a ſatire on it, at the ſame 
> that he peruſed them with an appearance of plea- 
which made his very infirmities ridiculous, every 
mpt at laughter being echoed by a groan, every 
Je ſmile followed by a frown of agony. | 
ſoon as he had read them through with attention, 
'2 eclined his head upon his ſhoulder, and, ſhutting 
pes, fell into a meditation on the manner in which 
er ould anſwer them. 1 
race ben he had muſed for ſome moments in this poſture, 
** bia! (faid he, thinking aloud) Sylvia Aye, 
tel besins. — Raptures and fire for her! — Damon muſt 
ne fan ber home. Youth and luxuriant health require a 
a addreſs. The thought will warm, elevate my fan- 
— 0 my ſhoulder! — My back too!” Then calling 
u ſervant, ©* Fetch me another blanket. The cold 
ois through me. There! That will do! Io 


. 23 — — — So 
= = EH ee fs — — 
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io | 
* h h for Sylvia (continuing his former ſoliloquy) Who 
os bees next? — Corinna — Wanton baggage! — Amoret 
. il ſt woo in double entendre! Lewdneſs ſcarce wrapt 


Nan aue muſt be his cue. — This cholic — Oh! —Some 
- the e! Fill the glaſs. O my bowels! —So. Now 
9 better. — Then for Pamela. Vm tired of Mufidorus, 

buſt drop her. That unimpaſſionated ſentimental 
ſtrain 
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ſtrain gives me the hip. I'd ſooner write a ſermg 
Chloe ! — Lucinda ! — Phillis ! Aye. Theylla 
of courſe! I need not ſtudy much for them.” 

Having run over the lift of his correſpondents in, 
manner, he directly began to anſwer them, as fa 
the frequent interruptions of his various pains and a 
would permit. 

It is inconceivable with what addreſs and fpii 
aſſumed all theſe different characters, in ſpite of thep 
pugnancy of nature, in his enfeebled tortured fat 
every ſenſation of pleaſure. Gay, grave, or lo 
light, cold, amorous, pious, or profane, he was ay 
thing to every one, according to the part he under 

The fatigue of ſuch a taſk was too great. As 
as it was finiſhed, his ſpirits failed him, and he ft 
back upon the bed, where he lay in more than inf 
imbecility, while his ſervant removed the writing. a 
and locked up his works. 

* What think you now (ſaid my guide) of the yi 
| bility of human genius? — Of the power of imaginatn 
to create its own happineſs?” 

It is impoſlible (anſwered TI) not to admire ſul 
abilities, though the uſe they are put to almoſt u 
off their merit: For what can be conceived more f 
culous and diſguſting than to ſee old age mimicking ti 
levities of youth, and pretending paſſions which it a 
no longer feel; paſſions too powerful of themſe| 
without ſuch irritation, and to which nature, that mi 
their impulſe irreſiſtable, preſcribes myſterious pra 
and reſtraint.” 

« Yet ſuch (replied the ſpicit) has been the con 
buſineſs of his life; and to this fooliſh vicious vatll 
have abilities been proſtituted, which proper appill 
on would have made an honour to himſelf, and ani 
vantage to his country. Sometimes, it is true, hel 
broke the chains of this infatuation, and given inſtant 
of the moſt exalted powers and virtues of the hum 
mind; but the force of habit ſoon ſunk him down ag! 
to his former folly, and the glory of theſe ſhort emer 
ons, like lightening flaſhing through the darkneſs 0! 
night, ſeemed only to ſhew his indolence in a 
ſtriking light. 4 1 
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vou have ſeen the number of ſonnets and epiſtles 
is now wrote in varied characters, and to various 
ne, and juſtly reprehended the folly of an amuſe- 


[Mon, 
1 Co 


ts ub inconſiſtent with his preſent ſtate, fo much be- 
s fall! þ his better reaſon. 3 „ 
1nd act Put how much higher ſtill will your 1ndignation 


vhen you know that of all thoſe in writing to whom 
jus conſumes the few remaining moments of his life, 


{piritl 
only have any exiſtence out of his own imagination; 


of then 


d fate! 2, whom you have juſt now ſeen, and one more, 
r loge vices have been a diſgrace to her ſex, though, 
vas cd ule his abſurd vanity, he. fhews theſe labours of 
nder ey as the genuine produce of a real correſpon- 


As ſy 
he fu 
an ile 
Ing-tab 


e, 

The hiſtory of the former you already know; that 
he other, though not ſo much out of common life, 
led with incidents .which would afford abundant 
er of entertainment, were they not foreign to our 
ent purpoſe. One only in which this gentleman 
concerned ] will relate, as it illuſtrates his charac- 
in the ſtrongeſt light.“ 


the vol 
12ginaty 


wire fu 
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icking ti 
ich tes of a celebrated female. A fencer foiled at his 
hemfel un weapons. Secret of a correſpondence not ſo uncom 
hat mk on as unaccountable ; with a ſtriking inſtance of Vicks 


us pris vanity. A new ſcene. 


HIS celebrated female was one whom her 
vices of every kind had reduced to the neceſſi- 


Ee conſa 
JUS Yanl! 


applica! fintviog to ſubſiſt by ſtratagem, when debauchery 
and an anticipated old age, and worn off the bloom of 
ae, heli e beauties which had been the firſt cauſe of her fall, 
n inſtar be price of whoſe proſtitution had ſince afforded 
he hun vretched ſupport. | 
own agi n the promiſcuous acquaintance of ſuch a life, ſhe 
ort emeened to fall into the company of this gentleman, 


neſs of ti 
in a ml 


66 10 


readily forming an idea of his character, judged 
he was a proper ſubject for her to try her talents on. 
7 « Accordingly 


Cain ys ed os % 
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Accordingly ſhe wrote him a letter, proſeſſa 


e 
paſſion, the extraordinarineſs of which for ſuch ang E 
ject ſhe palliated by praiſing the charms of his mind en! 
turning the imaginary advantages of external beayyj | 
to the molt delicate and poignant ridicule; and yy for 
poſing a correfpondence, on condition of his giving B 
an inviolable aſſurance, that he never would take n ler 
methods to find her out, as it was abſolutely inyaj ure 
for them to have any perſonal intercourſe whalſog pele 
. Fave him an addreſs, by which the took care it ſh ſt k 
not be in his power to trace her. bis 
„This was attacking him at his own weapons. | wot 
vivacity and wit diſplayed in her letter, (for natueH se 
been as liberal to her in the endowments of mind u h; 
the beauties of form, and her way of life, which y 
worn out the latter, ſerved only to poliſh and git ling 
keenneſs to the former, ) ſurpriſed and charmed hin n a 
yond expreſſion, Beſide, myſtery doubles the pe ich 
of intrigue, by giving ſcope to the imagination inceſau 8 
ly to frame new ſchemes of delight, and keeping e Need 
tention always fixed. He therefore readily accepted un 
offer, and began a correſpondence, in the courſe of n h: 
ſhe raiſed his defires ſo high, (for he was not then quifMiſo!!p 
ſunk into his preſent ſtate of decrepitude,) and ph ud 
with them fo artfully, ſometimes ſeeming to diſcover _hi* of 
inclination, and then ſtarting difficulties as from vues 
and giving equivocal hints of dependence in her cirujſWo!ie 
ſtances, that ſhe led him inſenſibly to make her moſt It 
beral offers, if ſhe would only indulge him with an inl't!y 
view, on terms of the ſtricteſt honour 3 and, to fem eve. 
every doubt of the ſincerity of his intentions, ſigned i Sr. 
propoſal regularly with his own name, the corre ed 
dence between them having been till then carried hi io! 
under the fictitious ones of Coryden and Phillis. J 
* Though this was directly what ſhe aimed at, ba 
ſtill affected difficulties, and expreſſed doubts, io MA 
ſerve appearances, and draw him to explain and cools 
his propoſals beyond a poſſibility of retraction or ei be 
on; and then at length complied with his deſire 0f ch. 
interview, with all the diffidence of virgin model F 
the coy, reluctant, amor ous delay of unexperienced jW the 
deſire, 1 
6 Rai 01 
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We: Raiſed to the higheſt pinnacle of expeQation by this 
gagement, his aſtoniſhment may be eaſily conceived, 


nd, en he met an old acquaintance at the place of aſſigna- 
His diſappointment was ſo great, that he flared at 
d 1 for ſome moments before he could believe his ſenſes, 


ter a miſtake. Throwing herſelf at his feet, the 


peleſs love equally ſuggeſted ; and, wretched as he 
{ know her circumſtances to be, offered to return him 
his letters, and depend entirely on his generoſity, if 
would only allow her to enjoy perſonally that place 
his eſteem which he had honoured her correſpondence 


nd 1 h; and appealed to all her letters, if ſhe had been 
ich iy of any other deceit than that tacit one of not re- 
d git ling herſelf directly; or had given him juſt reaſon to 
hin En any particular expectation from this meeting, in 
ple ch he could ſay he was diſappointed. 1 | 
\ceſn {WM She was ſufficiently acquainted with him to be con- 


g ei eed of her ſafety, in making this offer. His ample 


pted k 


of wic heart ever glowed with a more benevolent readineſs 
en qu diſpenſe it to the relief of the diſtreſſed. Beſide, 
d pc old he ſhew any deſign to take an ungenerous adyan- 


(covert 


eof this confidence, there was a material difference 


n vn veen actually giving up his letters, and making ſuch 

r cicu offer, which ſhe could eaſily retract. | 

r wot WF it was ſome time before he recovered himſelf ſuffi- 
an iy to give her an anſwer. At length, having weigh- 

o ren every circumſtance diſpaſſionately, he raiſed her from 
{ gned NE ground, and ſmiling, with a beneficence that diſſi- 
ore ed all her doubts, * Make no apology, madam, (ſaid 
arri for a device that has afforded me the higheſt plea- 


0 at, 
„ 10 PV 
d conli 


| happy are they to whom the pulling it off proves no 
aer diſadvantage. If J have ſhewn any ſurpriſe at 
ng you, it was only at my own inattention, that had 


or en before diſcovered the beauties of your mind in ſo 
re e converſation as we have had together.” 
model He then aſſured her of his friendſhip, and in return 


ced you) 


4 Rai 


the generous offer ſhe had made him of aw his 


A 35 her a conſiderable ſum of money, to ſettle 
. 3 | 


WW: But ſhe ſoon convinced him that he was no longer 


jured him to pardon a deception which neceſſity and 


tune raiſed him above regard to money; and no hu- 


> | have ever enjoyed. All mankind wears a maſk ; 


her 
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her affairs; which ſhe preferred to an annuity, thy 
might prove precarious. 5 
dince that time ſhe has been, though privately, j; 
principal correſpondent in different characters, which ſy 
aſſumes with as much eaſe as himſelf, to give warten 
and afford matter for agreeable ſurprize, the pleaſure 
which he never fails to reward liberally on the disc 
Ty: thus ſhe is the Cynthia, Chloe, Conflantia, Phryy, 
Phillis, &c. of his muſe ; and indeed ſends him all th 
letters he ſhews with ſuch oftentation as from differar 
perſons, except thoſe he often does himſelf the honoy 
of writing to himſelf, Cælia's being in general too pap 
"ticular for public inſpectio. 
In one inſtance only has their correſpondence ben 
made public, which was by her addreſſing to him a he 
cious apology for the particular vice of her profeſſion, i 
which ſhe leſſens the merit, if not denies the neceſſy, 
of the oppoſite virtue that has ever been eſteemed th 
indiſpenſible teſt of female honour. His accepting fuk 
an addreſs at a time of life when the ſubject of it un 
meer matter of ſpeculation to him, is a ſtrong though 
not uncommon inſtance of the force of vicious halli, 
which can thus influence old age to a ridiculous van 
of infinuating a taſte for the moſt reprehenſible pleeſut 
of youth, by countenancing them in theory, after tit 
practice is become impoſſible. : | 


- 


But the greateſt danger of this infatuation is, whit 
it fixes upon a particular object. Its force, which be 
fore was weakened by diſperſion, is then collected mi 
one point, and the extravagance of its effects encreak 
in proportion as the abilities for its gratification fail. 

-< Obſerve that perſon walking in deep meditation, 
the ſide of yonder ſtream. The ſituation he is in at ti 
very moment is one of the moſt ſtriking inſtances val 
has ever ſhewn, of the difficulty of ſhaking off the aſcer 
dency which looſe, laſcivious blandiſhments and femil 
artifice will inſenſibly gain over the heart, in ſpite of ti 
ſtrongeſt admonitions of reaſon and virtue. 
While he is forming a reſolution, on his ſteadineh 
on which depends the criſis of his fate, III give you! 
few general ſketches of his paſt life, as far as is neceſſaf 
to explain his preſent perplexity.” EY | 
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CHAP. XI. 
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ount of a remarkable perſon. ' Common conſequences of 
common connection. The ſcene changed. A good 
wriner often helps out a bad game. 


IS youth opened with every proſpect of happi- 
neſs and glory, which an exalted rank and the. 
promiſing abilities of mind could preſent ; nor did 
riling years diſappoint the moſt ſanguine hopes form- 
pf him, 'till an unlawful paſſion, after his ſhadow had 
Jun to lengthen in the vale of life, poiſoned his do- 


bod ic peace, and gave his mind a apr turn. 
a ſhe Happening to go to one of the ſcenes of public en- 
on, i ainment with which this place abounds, he was ſtruck 


Y ſomething in the appearance of one of the female 
formers. Curioſity to know whether her converſati- 
as equally agreeable with her looks prompted him 
intimate a defire of fitting half an hour in her com- 
„ after her performance was ended. His rank raiſed 
above refuſal ; ſhe received his invitation as an ho- 
r, andexerted her powers of pleaſing to ſuch advan- 
, that, though he had not the leaſt intention of en- 
hg into any particular connection with her when he 
red this interview, before they parted he propoſed to 
to quit her preſent precarious occupation, and live 
b him, 

The beauties of ſuch perſons, as well 2s their ta- 
s, are too often venal. She complied with joy; and 
ion, if not abſolutely juſtifying ſuch indulgencies, at 
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105 making them paſs uncenſured, he not only received 
at thi publickly in the character of his miſtreſs, but alſo, 
nur move every obſtacle to his pleaſure, procured her 
afcer- gate huſband an employment in one of the diſtant 
(ena: nes; who readily made the infamous though advan» 
e of tit ous exchange of an abandoned wiſe, for an inde» 


dent ſubſiſtance. 


ige When a woman of this caſt once gets admiſſion in- 
7 „ ; 0 . 6 

an's heart, ſhe leaves no artifice untried to gain 

cer dolute dominion of it. Hers were too ſucceſsful. 


Kr inſinuating addreſs ſhe ſoon improved the influ- 
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ence of her charms to ſuch a degree, as to be an gy 
match for reaſon in all his reſolves, and in ſome meajy 
to become the ſovereign arbitreſs of his fate. 

« Virtue makes many ſtruggles before it will entr 
4 up an heart of which it once has had poſſeſſion; 
this the perplexity in which you behold him at preſent 
a ſignal proof Surfeited with the tumultuous grata 
tion of looſe deſire, be languiſhes for the pure tan 
happineſs of connubial love. On this important occafy 
prudence and inclination have gone hand in hand in 
recting his choice, of the ſucceſs of which reaſon ſees 
room to doubt. The only difficulty is, to break 


chains of his preſent unhappy connection, as the gener h 
delicacy of his heart will not permit him to put ene 
appearance of diflike, or exert an authority over oed Ile: 
ſolutely in his power, and who has always been ſube e. 
vient to his-pleaſure ; and ſhe is too firmly attached toi du 
own intereſt to underſtand the milder hints of rejef m. 
which he has of late given her. The throws of ſuchy } 0 
heart in this trying conflict may be worthy of attenio WMP | 
Juſtas the ſpirit ſaid this, the perſon of whom he A 
ſtopped ſhort, and knitting his brow, as if in the z 
forming ſome important reſolution, It ſhall be (o! (ui © 
he, with vehemence, and flapping his right hand uy 0n1! 
his heart) It ſhall be ſo; I'll ſhake off this diſgraceſulniſ0% 
ſatuation, and return once more to the deſerted pati 
virtue and of glory. At theſe words a bluſh of x tas 
* indignation overſpread his face; and his e eſſe 
parkled with the ardour'of a reſolution which inſtul ad 1 
enlivened all his frame, _ fol, 
He was prevented from purſuing his meditations e 
farther by the approach of a perſon, the ſight of u 
ſeemed to double his emotion. This was he to e 
the education of his youth had been moſt wortbih e (gr 
truſted, and who had for ſome time felt the moſt put f: 
nant grief, at ſeeing the fruits of all his anxious a": 
blaſted by the baleful influence of this paſſion, thou © 
reſpe& for his ſuperior ſtation had hitherto kept hl”! 
lent on fo delicate a ſubject. | l 
But he was no longer able to contain himſelf. A 


ſenſe of duty over-balanced all regard to forws, and} 
| reſolved io acquit himſelf of the ſacred office of a fries 
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ſewing ſo deſtructive an error in its proper light, be 
conſequence never fo diſagreeable to him. With 
s reſolution he had followed him hither, when the 
ntleman advancing to meet him, anticipated the pain- 
| „My friend (ſaid he, embracing him 
th ardour,) my friend is come in an happy moment to 
afirm the reſolution of my ſoul: I ſee at length the 
al error into which I have unwarily fallen, and am 
termined to avoid its ſnares for the future. That 
retched woman ſhall no longer lead my heart aſtray.” — 
« Hear, gracious heaven! (faid the good old man, 
opping upon his knees and raiſing his hands and eyes 
extaſy), and ratify that reſolution.“— Then catching 
hand, and preſſing it eagerly to his lips, © O my 
jend! — my ſon !” — ſobbed he, while the big tears 
led down his reverend cheeks, and choaked his uiter- 
ce. 
Such eloquence was not to be reſiſted. My friend! 
my father!“ anſwered the gentleman, falling inſenſi- 
yon the good man's neck, and mingling tears of piety 
dd joy in the honeſt over-flowings of his heart. 
After ſome moments ſpent in this ſilent rapture, ©* In- 
tuated wretch that I was (ſaid the gentleman, raiſing 
te other tenderly in his arms) to ſight the friendly ad- 
onitions which my conſcious ſoul read in thy troubled 
ks: how could I give that worthy heart ſuch pain!“ 
Name it not, my fon (anſwered he, in a voice of 
xtaly) think not of any thing that I have ſuffered. This 
eſſed account of thy return to virtue has amply over- 
ud it all. May heaven enable you to keep this facred 
folution ſo worthy of your truly-noble heart; and J 
avenothing more to wiſh for in this life.” 
Fear not! (replied the gentleman) your friend ſhall 
yer act unworthy of himſelf again! ſhall never more 
(grace your virtuous care. This is not a ſudden guſt 
I pation, Reaſon and virtue, which have inſpired the 
ought, will bear me through the execution. Never will 
enter yoaver monument of my folly, (pointing to a 
mptuous houſe which he had built for his miſtreſs) till 
e ſorcereſs is removed. The enchantment under which 
e held me is at laſt diſſolved, and I am my own 


Palter again: nor 1s this all; I will go this minute 
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and offer my heart and hand to one who will do hay 
to my choice: you ſhall accompany me, plead foryy 
friend, and be ſurety for the immoveable firmneſ d 
reſolution, my truth, and honour. A ſervant can de 
a mandate of my diſmiſſion to that unhappy creatyy 

« Saying this, he ſtepped into his chariot, which 
had ordered to attend him there; and taking the yo 
Table old man with him, drove to the lady's houſe, | 
whom he had in ſecret fixed to be the partner of hö 
where he urged his ſuit ſo powerfully, and was ſow 
aſſiſted by his advocate, that as reaſon could ſuggeli 
objection to the fair one, and her heart really felt ny 
from inclination ; ſhe ſhewed her aſſent to his promt 
as far as was conſiſtent with the forms obſerved on fi 
delicate occaſions, 

66 Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, as ſoon as ever he wn 
to his own houſe, he ſent a peremptory meſſage to h 
miſtreſs, to quit her preſent habitation directly, andi 
tire to ſome other better ſuited to her condition, prom 
ing to make ſuch a proviſion for her future ſupport! 
ſhould place ber above the temptations of neceſſity, 
- which he found her, if her ready obedience to this ord 
and regular conduct for the remainder of her life ſal 
merit ſuch a favour. In a cooler moment, he woul 
have found it difficult to ſend ſo harſh a meſſage; bl 
his ſpirits were now up, and he could think of nothiy 
but the happineſs he had in view in his intended marrig 

* This was a ſtroke for which his miſtreſs was quit 
unprepared. Her aſtoniſhment, therefore, at receiviy 
ſuch an order may be eaſily conceived. At firſt tk 
doubted the authenticity of it, and threatened the 
vant with his maſter's ſevereſt wrath for ſuch an inlolal 
abuſe of his name: but when his perſiſting in it o 
vinced her of the fallacy of ſuch an hope, the reſold 
to try all poſſible means to avert the misfortune; all 
as ſhe was free from every attachment of perſonal ir 
gard that might have made grief diſturb her mind, lt 
ready genius ſoon ſuggeſted the moſt effectual one tot 

« Accordingly the firſt thing ſhe did was to gain ii 
ſervant to her intereſt by a conſiderable bribe, and pl 
miſes of farther favour, when this ſtorm ſhould bio- 


ver; the ſudden and groundleſs violence of which, ſnews 
| | 0 | 
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o hon 4, ſhe ſaid, that it could not laſt ; and then giving him 
for n ructions what to ſay to his maſter, prepared to act 
ls of er own part in this important ſcene, accorcing to the 
n dein cceſs he met with. 9 | 

reature « The gentleman, as ſoon as the ſervant returned, 
which aturally enquired how the had received his meſſage? 
he zer Sir, (faid the fellow, who had put on a melancholy 
oule, ok, and now ſighed as if from the bottom of his heart) 
f his! he at firſt could ſcarce believe what I ſaid; but when I 
5 ſo ad removed her doubt, ſhe lifted up her eyes for ſome 
199ely noments without ſpeaking a word, and then fell into a 
felt nh t, from which T thought ſhe never would recover: how- 


Ser, ſhe came to herſelf at laſt ; and when a ſhower of 
ears had given her heart ſome eaſe, and ſhe was able to 
peak, Tell your maſter; faid the dear lady, as the 


Propt 
Fon {id 


he wa t upon the floor, that it is my duty to obey his orders, 
ge 10 e they what they will; though little thought ever to 
„ andre ave received ſuch as theſe, and in fo ſcornful and cruel 
, prong manner. Sure he might have ſpoke to me himſelf, 
1 pport Without expoſing me to ſervants! But I have no right 
eflity o complain : God bleſs him, and proſper him in all his 
5 * gays; — and then ſhe wept again, and wrung her hands 
e thoul 


ns ſuch agony it would have melted an heart of ftone —- 
e wal 


ige; U. 
| nothing 
narriag 
vas Qui 
recen 
firſt ſhe 
the fe 


yell onioned for the purpoſe, and hung down his head, 
s if he was overcome with grief. 

* It is impoſſible to deſcribe the gentleman's ſituation 
phen he received this account. He was affected by her 
Iftreſs in the ſevereſt manner. The generous humanity 
his heart would have ſhared in the ſufferings of his 
reateſt enemy; what then muſt he have felt at thoſe of 


| 10 (oc ne whom he had ſo lately been accuſtomed to think of 
n ; 4 "1th the tendereſt regard! His delicacy alſo was hurted 
reſolnel 


It having ſent ſuch a meſſage in ſuch a manner, and he 
ſdained the thought of exerting authority with ri- 
your, where reſiſtance was impoſſible. In a word, 


ne; and 
onal fe 


ind, KV bough' his reſolution was not abſolutely overturned, he 
e to he ecrerly began to wiſh, that he had not been ſo precipi- 
gain te ate in putting it in execution. | 

and pt ** The ſervant ſaw the conflict in his heart; and, faith- 
| blow 088%! to the truſt he had baſely undertaken, as ſoon as he 
h, they as diſmiſſed from his preſence, flew to acquaint her 


ed 


"th it. 2 CHAT 


zying this, the fellow wiped his eyes which had been 
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CHAP. XIII. 


= — = 


Looking back often dangerous, Female artifice triumph 
over reaſon and virtue. The natural conſequent, 
this. A remarkable inſtance of the eſfed of complin 
awith the faſhion. | 


0 14 HIS account confirmed her wavering hong 
ſhe reſolved not to loſe a moment, but ftp 
to improve the impreſſion which her aſſociate had thy 
fortunately made in her favour, before the unknom 
motive of her diſgrace ſhould have time to counter 
it. Accordiogly the went directly to his houſe, andy 
he had not taken the precaution to forbid her admiſſ, 
ruſhed into the room where he was, in a well-initats 
phrenzy, threw herſelf at his feet, and embraced hi 
Enees, in all the apparent agony of heart which th 
fondeſt deſpair could dictate, before he could pollibh 
prevent her. | 
« There is nothing more dangerous than Jookiy 
back to former ſcenes of pleaſure ; it ſoftens the mind 
and makes it long for a repetition of them. Thea 
count of her diſtreſs had awakened his compaſſioh, ent 
he was undeſignedly running over all the engaging qu: 
lities and ſoft endearments which had given him ſuc 
delight the very moment ſhe entered the room. 

& If the deſcription could affect him fo ſtrongly, whit 
then muſt he not feel from the fight? He was not prod 
to ſuch an attack. All his reſolution vaniſhed in an in 
ſtant ; he raiſed her from the ground, and, embrachy 
her tenderly, reſtored her to the empire of his heat 
with tenfold the authority ſhe had poſſeſſed before. 

« The only difficulty that remained was how to bleib 
off his engagements with the lady, whom he had ju 
paid his addreſſes to in fo ſerious and public a manner, 
as for his friend, he concluded rightly, that after ths 
relapſe he ſhould never fee him more. 

He was not long at a loſs. Even in ſo delicate 
diſtreſſing an affair as this, his ſoul deteſted difingenuith 
and he reſolved to make her admire his candour at leah 


though ſhe might blame his fickleneſs, According!) p 
| wro 
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te her a letter next morning, to tell her, that upon 
mining his heart more nearly, he found another had 
en ſuch ſtrong poſſeſſion of it, that it was not in his 
wer to give it with his hand; wherefore he thought 
latter alone unworthy of her acceptanee, nor ſhould 
fume to preſs the offer of it any farther. 

The lady's indignation was equal to her ſurprize, 
o deſpicable an inſtance of levity : ſhe thought it be- 
ith her to return an anſwer to ſuch a letter, er take 
notice of the writer; to ſhew her perfect indyference 
| contempt for whom ſhe ſoon after liſtened 
ſfſes of another. | a 


unplan 
ue nceg 
omplyin 


p hopey 
ut fir 
had thy 


inknom 


unter} : Tor + f 
„ and As for him, his condition became worſe'th er. 
dmiſn {cording to the common though miſtaken notion of 


r-bearing contempt, he gloried in his diſgraceful fol- 
which be carried to ten times more extravagant ex- 
les than before; while ſhe, convinced that he had 
faſtenẽd his chains too ſtrongly ever to be ſhaken 
returned his fondneſs with indifference, and at the 


-101\tatel 
aced hu 
hich the 
| polliby 


Bob ame time that ſhe was making him the dupe of 
he mind mercenary deſigns, took every occaſion. of treating 
These with 1nfolence and tyranny. | Ro 
non, W The conſequence of this was natural. Dgftn 
ring que eſtic peace, robbed of the approbation © his own 
nim ſuch d, and conſcious of the contempt of every man of 


ſe and virtue, he grew careleſs. of himſelf 


ly, wal confuſion and ruin, and his name bene a by- 
not prod rd among all his acquaintances,” . | 
in an ' O my guide (ſaid I, ſhocked at ſo deplorable a fall) 
brach powerful are the wiles of woman! How dangerous 
nis ben for man to let her get an aſcendency over him! 
ore. once he reſigns the reins which nature wiſely put into 


to break 
had jul 
manner: 


ifter thi 


bands, I fee that it is impoſſible for him ever to re- 
ne them again, and affert the juſt prerogatives of 

ſuperior ſtation! | | 

lt may. perhaps be too much to ſay that it is abſo- - 
ly impoſſible ; (anſwered he) though many citcum- 


jelicateſ es concur to make the attempt moſt difficult. Pre- 
1genull ping on his greater ſtrength, man thinks it beneath 
- at leaf, io be upon his guard againſt her, till ſhe has taken 
ingly l b frm poſſeſſion of her au thority, that it appears leſs 


ful to ſuffer, than ſtruggle to ſhake off a tyranny 


wrote 
| 5 1 5 | whole 
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whoſe chains are rivetted ſo faſt, Or, ſhould he ven 
on the attempt, ſhe makes her very weakneſs a def 
and expects to be let conquer, becauſe ſhe is unabh. 
reſiſt, throwing herſeli upon a generoſity to which 
own heart is a ſtranger. The event is generally ny 
favourable than ſhe deſerves; and a falſe tenderneßꝶ 
mits her to retain a power which falſe ſecurity fir yy 
her an opportunity to uſurp. 

„ But the ſevereſt caſe is to be governed by a way 
who is herſelf a ſlave to any particular vice or fg 
To break the double chain is a difficulty few have rej 
tion to attempt; and fewer have attempted with ſucx 

Of this you may behold a ſtriking inſtance in jy 
der houſe, which preſents you with a ſcene of ſuchy 
fuſion. That gentleman, whom you ſee in all the ay 
rent agitation of the moſt determined wrath, gave þ 
heart and hand together to the lovely woman whoj 
beſide him melted into tears. The advantage of | 
match, according to the mercenary maxim which t 
vails at preſent, was on her fide; but love overlogk 
ſuch mean conſiderations, and he thought his elent 
Tank received honour from her participation, 

„Her heart felt all the ardour of ſo generous ap 
fion ; ſhe devoted herſelf entirely to his happineſs, u 
by her obſequious attention to every motion of his u 
gained ſuch an influence over him, that he ſoon fory 
he had any will of his own, and reſigned hinifelf ab 
Jutely and ſolely to her direction, pleaſed with aj 
which fondneſs would not let him feel the weight df 

From the firſt dawn of reaſon in her mind, ſhel 
ever expreſſed the ſtrongeſt diſlike to the idle druch 
of play; but now the tyranny of faſhion obliged hel 
give into a practice which was become the cement! 
fociety, the general buſineſs of genteel life. Exam 
can ſoſten prejudice, and habit even reconcile antif 
thies. The reluctance with which ſhe complied wi 
this cuſtom ſoon wore off, and ſhe entered into the 
ry ſpirit of gaming with an avidity that exceeded! 
ſormer averſion, 

Her huſband, whoſe heart happily was untaink 

with this fatal vice, was alarmed at a madneſs which 
ſaw in all its dreadful conſequences, He knew we 


I! 
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e venm ſt always loſe ; the numbers who are deſtitute of any 
defer ber means of ſubſiſtence, beſide their expertneſs in 
unabley e myſteries of play, making a property of their folly ; 
v hich h d experience bad ſhewn him to what black expedients 
ly may omen will have recourſe to repair their loſſes ; how. 
rnels bis of honour are, too often paid with honour itſelf, 
fir pf: reſolved, therefore, to take the firſt opportunity to 
arn her againſt indulging a paſſion, the apprehenſion 
a wont whoſe conſequences gave him fo much pain ; judging 
or at his advice would have more weight when it ſhould 
ve reſq em to ariſe from ſome immediate cauſe, than if ob- 
th ſuch ded abruptly, or offered only in cool ſpeculation. 
ce in Nor did he long wait for the occaſion he defired. 
ſuch eh bſerving an uncommon uneaſineſs in his wife's looks 
the e morning as they fat alone at breakfaſt, he enquired. 


cave bat was the cauſe of it with all the tender anxiety of 
1 who (Re. A guilty bluſh overſpread her face; ſhe hung 


ge of wn her head inthe utmoſt confuſion, and could ſcarce 

v hich pt d ſpirit to ſay, on the moſt earneſt entreaty, that ſne 

vero lost a ſum of money at play the night before, which 

s ele e could not pay without his afliftance, her private 
ipend; ample as his love had made it, having all ſunk. 

rous ag the ſame gulph before. 

ineſs, „The pain ſhe evidently felt at making this diſco- 

of his , flattered him with an hope that ſhe would for ever 


on ſorter avoid the occaſion of it. He therefore would not 
ſell a gravate her concern, by ſaying any thing juſt then; 
ith a jt giving her the money ſhe had loſt, and an additional 


eight of oply for her own neceſſary occaſions, told her, with a 
id, thel ok of ine xpreſſible tenderneſs, that ſhe ſhould never 
> drudei cl any uneaſineſs in his power io remove. 

iged het However, not entirely to miſs ſo favourable an op- 
 cenent nunity, he took occaſion next morning, from ſome 

Exam e occurrences of a ſimilar: kind among his own ac 

ile anti antances, to expreſs his diſapprobation of that per- 
plied g cious practice in the ſtrongeſt terms; and drew the 
nto the Pnſequences of it in ſo black a light, that, unable to 
cecded ear the reproaches of her own conſcience, ſhe burſt 


| to tears, and, falling on her knees, implored his par- 
s untapn in the moſt affecting manner. 
s which © Rejoiced at this behaviour, which he thought a 
the vo of ber concern for what ſhe had informed him of 
yi! t e 
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the day before, and an happy aſſurance of her ny 
falling into the ſame error any more, he raiſed her fy 
the ground, and, embracing her tenderly, told her 
had not ſpoken in alluſion to any thing paſt, which 
had thought no more of ſince, and hoped that no fu 
inſtances of the kind ſhould ever recal it to his rener 
brance. | | 
« This was more than ſhe was able to bear. 9 
ſunk down upon her knees again, and, as ſoon as a fy 
of tears had given her utterance, owned, in terms of th 
warmeſt contrition, that, tempted by an hope of t 
vering her former loſs, ſhe had ventured to play ag 
the night before, but with the ſame ſucceſs, having wy 
only loſt all the money he had given her, but add 
conſiderably to her debt alſo. 


_— 


CHAP. XIV. 


WMorſe luck, and more of it. A new method for bredin 


| bad habit. Travellers often return without thera 
rand. | 


6 H E buſband's aſtoniſhment and diſtreſs at i 
unexpected news may be eaſily conceived, H 
ſtood ſome moments before he had power to ſpeak, Al 
length, raiſing her from the ground, though not wil 
the ſame emotions as before, I had flattered my 
my dear, (ſaid he with a ſerious look, and accent of 
proof) that the concern you ſhewed yeſterday ſecutt 
me from any more follies of this kind; but ! ſee In 
miſtaken. However, I will pay your debts once mot 
but remember, I tell you, this is the laſt time I ſhall 
ſo. My fortune, though ſufficient with prudence u 
economy to ſupport the dignity of my rank, is not equ 
to ſuch boundleſs diſſipation, by which I.may be ruins 
before I am aware. Nor is this all; other conſequent 
too often follow this paſſion, the remoteſt apprehenli 
of which I cannot bear, | 
D Diſtant as this inſinuation was, it ſtruck her toll 
ſoul. Though ſhe was confident of her own virtue, 0 
many melancholy inſtances ſhewed that in the pr 
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28 not unjuſtly founded. She begged that he would 


berg | 

r fron ave à more favourable opinion of her, implored again 
ber ke ;s parcon for what was paſt, and promiſed in the ſtrong- 
ch WE © terms never to give him the ſame cauſe of diſpleaſure 


\ futhr 


ore. This was all he defired ; he directly gave her 
[CME 


he money ; and throwing his arms around her neck, 
ealed her forgiveneſs with a kits of rapture. | 
« Tt is a juſt obſervation, that vices take the deepeſt 
got in weakeſt minds. This accounts for the common 
emark, that woman, when once ſhe goes aſtray, is more 


r. d 
H 


8 Of the 


of req rofligate and harder to be reclaimed than man. Of 
LY agai ll the paſſions which mark the character of the preſent 
ving u oc, that which runs into the moſt extravagant and in- 
t adds 


orrigible exceſs, even in the ableſt minds, is this of 
gaming; what havock then muſt ſuch a tyrant make 
here it ſcarce meets any oppoſition from reaſon! How 
ificult muſt it be to break its chains! 

„ She had promiſed more than the was able to per- 
orm. The love of play had taken too faſt hold of her 
heart ever to be entirely expelled, and in a very little 
ime drew her into the ſame diſtreſs again, with this ad- 
ſional aggravation, that ſhe knew not how to apply to 
er huſband for relief, as the had formerly done. But 
uch an affair could not long remain concealed from his 
nowledge. Her creditor, on two or three breaches of 


breakin 
heir u 


s at ll 
ved. Bt 


eak. oomiſe, applied to him directly for it by letter. What 
not vie felt on receiving ſuch a demand is not to be deſcribed, 
d mylel e anſwered coldly, that he would enquire into the af- 
ent on er; and then went to his wife's father to alk his advice, 
y ſecur ow he ſhould wean her from ſo dangerous an habit, 
ſee 1 wahiEElling him the preceding circumſtances without exag- 
Ice more ration or excuſe. | | 

1 ſhall The father's wrath aroſe almoſt to madneſs at fuch 


dence al 
not equa 
be wine 
\ſequenck 
rehenliol 


naccount. He propoſed methods which were not only 
"proper, but even impoſſible to be purſued ; and treat- 
uber huſband's propoſal of removing ber from the 
pation, as there was no probability of reclaiming 
otherwiſe from the folly, as an inſtance of unmanly 
reakneſs rather than the effect of prudent moderation 
d tender affeQtion : however, as his paſſion cooled, he 
as obliged to yield to the juſtice of his arguments; 
a tg undertook to enforce her obedience by his autho- 

Ty, 


her toi 
virtue, 0 
general 
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rity, ſhould ſhe attempt to oppoſe her huſband, who 
love made him diffident of his own reſolution in ſo d. 
licate a ſtruggle. | | 
*& To avoid a conteſt that muſt be equally diſagree, 
ble to them all, they judged it would be the belt wy 
to give her the firſt intimation of the deſign, in ſuch y 
manner as ſhould convince her that it muſt be in ya 
for her to oppoſe it. Accordingly, as her huſband an 
ſhe were, fitting at breakfaſt next morning, when th 
news- paper was brought in as uſual, the firſt glance ſhe 
caſt on it preſented her with an advertiſement, (place 
in the moſt conſpicuous part of it for that purpoſe 
giving notice of a ſpeedy ſale of all her huſband, 
coaches, horſes. furniture. &c. who intended to go ard 
reſide abroad with his whole family for ſome years,” 
“ Starting in aſtoniſhment, * Good God, my dear am 
(faid ſhe) look here ! what can this mean? — 
«© To pay this demand,“ (faid he ſternly, pulling he 
ya letter out of his pocket, and reaching it u 
er; 8 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe her ſituation at thy 
fight. Conſcious guilt deprived ber of power to ſpelt 
or move. She ſtood petrified with ſhame and horror. 
„IJ am forry, madam, (continued he) that you hat 
driven me to this extiemity; but Iwill not ſacrifice nf 
fortune, if not perhaps worſe, by ſtaying any long 
in this place.“ 0 
O, forgive me Try me Try me but on 
more |——] promiſe.” —She was unable to ſay an 
more, a guſh of tears choaked her utterance ; whici 
he waited for her to give full vent to, before he wo 
purſue his purpoſe any farther. In this critical ftw 
tion you behold him at preſent, your own obſervatidl 
of their conduct in which will be more ſatisſactory thi 
any deſcription. Take notice only, that his wrath! dee 
worked up to this height by art, and that his reſoluiojiP! 
is ſcarcely proof to the fight of her diftreſs ; while, e. 
the other hand, vexation gliſtens through her tears, all 
ſhews that ſhe is leſs grieved for the cauſe than adam. 
for the conſequence of his diſpleaſure, which ſhe 15 WF 


very moment caſting about how to evade.” Wi lon 
7 | | : Wbe 
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Not to appear prejudiced by any former miſrepreſeq, 
tation, he heard her ſtory with the greateſt attention; 
and then, condemning her from her own mouth, fley 
into a rage a thouſand fold ſeverer even than her huf. 
band's, upbraiding her with ingratitude to his love, and 
diſobedience to his juſt authority; and drawing ber 
crime, and the too probable conſequences of it in ſuch 
dreadful lights, that, terrified at the horrid repreſents 
tion, the gave up all thoughts of further oppoſition, aul 
only beſought her father to mediate a peace, on cond 
tion of her abſolute obedience in every action of her fi 
ture life. | 

Such a reconciliation was eaſily effected; he defired 
no more, but paid her debt directly: and all things be- 
ing prepared for their departure as ſoon as poſſible, he 
ſent out on his intended exile, taking his whole fan 
with him, in hope that a paſſion which had given hin 
fo much uneaſineſs would wear off, when the oppor. 
nity for gratifying it ſhould be no more. 

But, like the wounded hart, ihe bore the deadly ar 
row in her ſide ; and, though ſhe complied becauſe ſhe 
could not help it, the reformation intended by this hark 
expedient was far from being probable. The polſa 
had taken too faſt hold to be cured by any change d 
climate, and ſhe languiſhed to return to her own cout 
try, only that ſhe might return to her beloved pleaſure; 
while her huſband thus facrificed to a vain hope ths 
flower of a life which his exalted rank and abilities mig 
have made an honour to himſelf, and an advantage tos 
country. 5 


. — 23 


a © H AP. XV. 

Anecdotes of a profeſſed wit. A lucky hit made the m 
of. Too much of one thing Won't do. A rough rel 
of a coarſe jeſt; with other curious matters of the ſat 
kind. | 


25 OU ſee (ſaid my guide) the conſequence of 1 
dulging a paſſion, till the gratification of it 
comes an habit; though there may be but few a 


8 


Tr Nr 


fatal a5 this of gaming, the acceſs of any other will 
attended by effects far from defireable, and end in 


eſers 


tion; ple at leaſt, if not in ruin. | 

flew : Obſerve that man who ſtands in yonder coffee- 
buf ſe, pumping his brain for pleaſantry, and labouring 
e, and wit to entertain the ſneering croud around him, 
8 ber oſe fulſome compliments and ironical applauſe paſs 

1 ſuch pn his vanity for a tribute juſtly due to his merit. He 
ſents ne of your profeſſed wits, whoſe good opinion of 
n, and mſelves make them think every one obliged to admire. 
condi at they ſay. ns” ; 
her fu- He was raiſed to this eminent ſtation by the fucceſs 


Ia ballad he wrote ſome time ago, of which it may be 


defired cult to determine whether its merit lay in its oddity, 
ngs be- obſcurity, or its profaneneſs. However, the thing 
ble, e WAA with the public tafte in ſo extraordinary a manner, 
fam the happy author not only got the price of a new 


en hin 
pporti- 


by the ſale of it, but was alſo admitted io the tables 
all thoſe who liked ſuch buffoonery, to entertain them, 
their company; where, having an eye to buſineſs, 
always took the opportunity when they were in high 
ts and could refuſe -nothing, to ſolicit tubſcriptions 
a collection of old ſawws which he had picked up and 


adly ar 
uſe ſhe 
11s hark 


> poſu e bme bow together; by which artifice he contrived 
ange dh ake a good penny of them alſo. | "Fa 

n Couls Elevated with this ſucceſs, he thought he had no- 
leaſure; Ig more to do but publiſh a ſecond part of the ſame 
10pe ti „to make his fortune at once; but, to his great 
ies might tiication, he found himſelf miſtaken ; for the no- 


ge t0 his 


that recommended the former being now worn off, 
e was little or no notice taken of it: beſide, he had 
auſted the ſpirit of obſcenity and profaneneſs ſo tho- 
ily in the firſt part, that there remained nothing for 
now but dregs, too coarſe for the groſſeſt taſte, tho 
rove to make up for the quality by the quantity, of 
h he gave the moſt plentiful meaſure. 
Serere as this diſappointment was to him in every 
tt, he affected not to feel it; but, modeſtly imputing 
the badneſs of the public taſte, takes the liberty, by 
of reprifal, to turn every thing that it approves into 
ule, with a petulence little ſhort of ſcurrility ; and 
- | to 


e the ml 
ugh retort 


f the jam 


nee of 1 
n of it 
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to ſupport the character of a privileged wit, peng 
ſes an opportunity of being.impertinertt to everyy 
he converſes with. 1 i 
Such a conduct cannot always eſcape nn 
ſome, and thoſe ſevere ſtrokes of it, he frequently 
from thoſe who have not a taſte for his jokes, or 
think that a pretence to wit gives a privilege ſy 
manners. An inſtance or two may not be unentey 
ing, and may alſo give you a- notion of the day 
which attend ſuch a practice. „„ 

Talking away the other evening at his ufuy 
in a mixed company, one of his random-ſhots hajy 
to hit the profeſſion of a+gentlenran preſent. As i 
was nothing in what he ſaid more than common 
the other, who was a man of years and character, w 
not have thought it worthy of his notice, had nt 
hero at the ſame inſtant looked him full in the face 
burſt out into a loud laugh. | | 

As this was fixing the ſtroke rather too cloſet 
overlooked, the gentleman gravely. aſked him wht 
laughed at? as he really could not fee the wit of wht 
ſaid. Not ſee it, fir, (ſaid the other;- ſtarting i 
his ſeat and going up cloſe to him) then, fir, out 
ſmell it, if your noſe is t as dull as your apprehean 
and letting a great f — t,- raifed a louder laugh 
before. l „„ 

« This was an inſult too groſsly perſonal to be l 
The gentleman roſe up, and, without ſayinga 
gave him a kick on the offending. part, that drow 
to the other ſide of the room, and then, ringing! 
bell, coolly ordered the waiter to turn that ſtiakingt 
down ſtairs, This naturally turned the laugh 0 
other ſide. The unfortunate wit had occaſion i 
his aſſurance to ſtand it; and the poor efforts he 
to turn it off with a joke, only ſhewed his impotent 

ation, and made him appear, if poſſible, ſtill more! 
culous. 5 „ 

The proper province of wit is, to diſcover andÞ 
out a relation and reſemblance, in ſome particul 
cumſtances, between: ideas: obviouſly inconneGtel 
unlike; and by that means ſhew them in a light the 
velty and oddity of which may give a pleaſing {ul 


—— 
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Jo this, the mind muſt be endowed with a power 


iewing a variety of things in all their ſhapes and 
Ations at the fame inſtant, and a readineſs at catch- 


Heyer j 
er) e 


Wi thoſe fugitive reſemblances, and ſhewing them in 
thy ny ious and ſtriking colours. - | 
or cht Thus far reaſon can trace the origin and effects of 
ege fa culty, equally miſunderſtood and miſapplied; or, I 
Nentery tht rather ſay, indeed, whoſe name is uſurped by 


ther of the moft contrary nature: for inſtead of this 
ulatiye manner of exertion, and the inoffenſive and 
cate entertainment arifing from it, the employment 
what is at preſent called wit, is to diſcover and in- 


le dug 


uſual v 
8 hafy 


A perſonal misfortunes and defects, and diſplay them 
mon a he groſſeſt lights of ridicule and inſult, as the plea- 
ger, which it gives ariſes from the baſeſt and moſt ma- 
ad nant motive, that of a man's feeling a ſecret ſatisfac- 
e face, WAA 0n ſeeing that others are as bad as himſelf, or per- 
| s ſuffer a diſgrace which he eſcapes. 
cloſet * But generally as this pleaſure is enjoyed, the au- 
im wht rs of it always meet a juſt return of averſion and con- 
of whit pt for that proſtitution of their abilities, by which 
irting afford it. This is not fo ſtrange or ingrateful as it 
r, vo appear. As thoſe who can have a taſte for ſuch 
recon rainment are conſcious that they themſelves are li- 
1augh to be made the ſubjects of it to others, they natu- 
| fear and hate the perſons who may poſſibly bring 
0 be bil into ſo diſagreeable a ſituation, 
ing a it Thus the moment a man pręfeſſes himſelf a wit, 
t drove Bn 25 It were, declares war with all the reft of the 
ringing. d; as in return every one lies on the watch to pull 
tiaking n and puniſh fo invidious a preſumption. Of this 
ugh io ontiaually meets the moſt mortifying inſtances, to 
ation uch the means he is obliged to make uſe of to ſupport 
rts be Ma character, lay him conſtantly and defenceleſsly 
apotenth = N > 
11 more! beſide this kind of wit, which preys upon particu- 
there is another more malignant in its effects, be- 
er ande more extenſive; though motives of the fame un- 
articular Tous nature with thoſe which recommend the other, 
nnected et paſs almoſt uncenſured even by the injured ob- 
light te of it, who are afraid to complain, for fear their 


Gong fur 


ſeeming 


* 
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ſeeming to feel its force ſhould be taken for an a 
fedgment of its juſtice, and ſo make the injury in 
diable. This is turning profeſſions into ridicuk;} 
which means individuals are precluded from the jy 
of their honeſt induſtry, and the community rob 
their contribution towards the general ſtock : for h 
ever abſurd a prejudice raiſed in that manner my, 
pear to reaſon, experience ſhews too many unhayyy 
ſtances of its influence to admit its being doubted, 

„But though the ſufferers do not think prop; 
complain, they never miſs an opportunity of retuny 
an attack they ſo ſeverely feel; and many a wi 
paid dearly for his pleaſantry, when he has happen 
come into the power of thoſe whom he has ſo her 
cileably offended. Of this the perfon before ns ht 
experienced an inſtance, diſagreeable enough to lun 
him of this his very favourite practice as long as heln 

„Of the many profeſſions which he has wann 
fallen upon, the medical art has felt the ſevere ff 
of his uncommon turn for ridicule. As he was iii 
one day to pay a viſit to a nobleman, who had 0 
him to come in that manner, that he might take an 
of the extenſive and grand improvements about his 
the heat of the day, and his being unuſed to that 0 
thod of travelling, expoſed him to ſome injuries wi 
made his ſitting on a ſaddle very painful to him. 

« While he was in this diſtreſs he happened top! 
the houſe of an apothecary on whom he had exerts! 
unlucky talents with the moſt injurious fuccels, hail 
fixed his general ridicule of the profeſſion upon fin. 
a particular deſcription of his perfon irrefiltibly fit 
lous. Without thinking of this, or dreading any" 
liation from a reſentment fo juſtly provoked, be cal 
upon him, and, making known his complaint, cl 
his aſſiſtance. 

« The apothecary, whoſe diſpoſition was edu 
ſpiteful and droll, reſolved not to miſs ſuch an opp 
nity of taking a ſignal revenge for all the mortifcalt 
which the other had brought upon him. According) 
defired him to alight for a moment, with all thc pi 
politeneſs of his profeſſion, and made him up * 
ters, one of which he himſelf moſt officiouſly appli 


" ch 
1 IT 
Icule; 
the fr 


art affected, directing him to put on the other when 
ſhould come off; and, refuſing to take any return 
piece of ſervice which he aſſured him the pleaſure 


robhat nferring. amply overpaid, withed him an agreeable 
for, ln | 3 | - 
* ma The plaiſter had the defired effect, and he felt 
mpg arther pain during the reſt of his journey; at the 


ff which, finding that the motion of the horſe had 


Need, 
ded it off, he took an opportunity to ſtep aſide, juſt 


rope 

1 re he went to dinner, and put on the other, as he 
„ deen directed. The firft application of this was 
ippen nded with ſenſations far from pleaſing ; however, he 


ost chat muſt proceed from his being more chafed 


e us lit 


went directly in to dinner, where, as if fortune 


to (un n 
as hel bined with his foe, he was placed between two 
wal g ladies, equally ſprightly and arch. 


He had not been ſeated long before the plaiſter be- 


reſt (ili 
to operate, in a manner that made him ſincerely ſick 


Was fi n 

dad s honourable ſituation. He was in torture impoſſible 
ke ae ſupported; and what added to his diſtreſs, he 
ut his ft not how to get away to remove the cauſe of it, 


cious that the diſcovery of a trick he was now ſuffi- 
tly ſenſible had been played him. would fix a ridi- 


) that 0 


ries wk ENT . 

m. upon him, which he ſhould never be able to ſhake 

d o be had had too many proofs of the pleaſure every 
oxertel WF) took in every thing that gave him the leaſt vexati- 


dr diſgrace. This made him reſolve to fit it out, in- 
rable as the pain he ſuffered was. 4 

But he had more plagues to encounter than his ut- 
forecaſt could provide againſt. The ladies between 
dm he ſat ſoon ſaw that he was in ſome uneafineſs, 
reſolved, with the uſual good nature of the ſex, to 
nvate it, for their own entertainment, by every 


aſs, hail 
On him, 
bly fat 
g any f 
be cal 
nt, deli 


as equing trick they could deviſe. Accordingly, winking 
n oper ch other to act in concert, they drew their chairs | 
„tina er to him, ſo as to make it impoſſible for him to ſtir, 
ording Web neceſſity was now beginning to make him think 
| the pain ſpite of all his reſolutions, and made the moſt 
o tro pf eus conjectures at his want of uſual mirth and 
y appli it; to awake which, they puſhed him from fide to fide 
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before. and concluding that they would ſoon go 
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with their elbows, though every time he moved n 
his chair pierced him to the ſoul. 

The effects of the plaiſter were by this time he. 
come ſo violent, that nature was no longer able to ſup 
port them. He fainted away in the midſt of the ©, 
pany, and was removed to another room, to undery 
a ſcene of raillery and ridicule, if poſſible more ſeyzp 
than his pain. | | 


* 4 3 ll * 
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Inſtances of the compaſſion common on ſuch occaſions. J. 
pradical joker enjoys a double triumph over the ui 
Other worſe conſequences of the proſtitution of geniu 


78 HE firſt thing that ſtruck him when he can 
to himſelf was the ridiculouſneſs of his fivat 
on. He was laid on his face, acroſs a bed, in the milf 
of a number of ſervants, who, in undreſſing him, lu 
diſcovered his ailment, ſome of the conſequences d 
which they were buſied in removing with wet cloths, 
the ſame manner as a nurſe cleanſes an infant. It wasſonf 
minutes after he recovered his ſenſes before he was i. 
to ſpeak, during which time he had the mortificatint 
hear the-unfeeling wretches round him cracking the 
coarſe jeſts at his misfortune. At length too rough: 
application to the part affected extorted an involunti 
roar, which ſhewing them that he was come to | 
ſenſes, they inſtantly changed their ſcoffs for a curioi tu: 
equally diſagreeable, all opening upon him at once 
enquire what had thrown him, into that condition, 
It may be thought he had no great inclination 
anſwer their queſtions. He thanked them for their cat 
and, defiring-they would let the chaplain know he will 
ed to ſpeak to him as ſoon as he had done dinner, be 
ged to be left alone. 
His meditations in ſuch a fituation could not! 
very pleaſing. He was not at a loſs to diſcover the ll 
of what had happened; and curſing his own fooliſh al 
fidence for putting himſelf any way in the power 0! iice 


whom he might naturally ſuppoſe to be his enen ( 
J | TY OL 
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d to take the ſevereſt revenge which the law could 
re him, for ſo painful an injury, without making 
lowance for the provocation that had prompted it. 
anforted himſelf with theſe thoughts as well as he 
g, till the arrival of the. chaplain, whoſe-reſentment 
"me laſhes of wit made him in no haſte to come, 
jot the curioſity of the reſt of the company, which 
raiſed by the repreſentation of the ſervants, acce- 
d his motion. | 

As ſoon as he entered the chamber, the poor ſuf- 
, whoſe pain was far from being entirely removed, 
imed in the anguifh of his heart, O my friend, I 
ent for you to implore your afliſtance to inflict a 
er puntſhment upon the villain who has brought 
this diſgrace and torture.“ He then recounted 
fair of the plaiſter, as I have related it to you; 
oneluded with conjuring the chaplain to uſe his 


ed pen 


time he. 
e to ſuy 
he com. 
underpy 
re ſeyen 


ons. 1! 
„the wi 
genius 


1 he cat 


his fil ce with his lordſhip, to do him juſtice for an out- 
1 the mill which, according to the laws of hoſpitality, af- 
him, lu himſelf, as it was offered to his gueſt. | 

ences lis reverence fat picking his teeth in the greateſt 
t cloths dure while he was telling his tale; at the end of 
t was ni, Pray, fir, (ſaid he, with an air of the moſt in- 
e was u indifference) what would you have me do? — 


ificationl fir! (anſwered the wit, provoked beyond his pati- 


king th! the other's behaviour) chew the cud of your laſt 

0 rough! Il you are ſo happy as to get another, that you 

nyolunti ot loſe a_moment's enjoyment of that pleaſure 

me 10 ems to be the ſole end of your exiſtence.” — 

a cure ung by the ſeverity of this reproach, the chap- 

at once rectly left him without making any reply; and re- 
ition, g to the company told. them, that the violence of 

lination In had diſordered the poor man's head, and made 


their call 
\w he wall 
inner, be 


ark mad. Such a repreſentation afforded matter 
ny curious remarks, in which the affinity between 
d madneſs was moſt learnedly diſcuſſed, while they 
nſhing their wine, without ever thinking of pro- 


ould not the ſubje&t of their ſpeculation any relief. 

er the call It length, curioſity prompted his lord{hip to ſee ſo 
fooliſh ci a fight, in hope of confirming, by his behaviour, 
ower 00 nice obſervations he had-been making on the na- 


ene) | 


ture 
fall 


1 4 


ment by laughing in the moſt mortifying mann 


ſpeQ, from making any reply. 


_ ſomething for the relief of the poor ſufferer, whole 
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ture of madneſs, evident ſymptoms of which he 
clared he had perceived the moment he ſaw hin 4, 
morning; but he was diſagreeably diſappointed tu f 
the chaplain's account without foundation, and they 
in his ſenſes ; ſo that he was deprived of the merits} 
judicious diſcovery, on which he had plumed himſe, 
a little, and his theory was left unſupport.d by th: I 
he had appealed to. However, he concealed his < 
grin, and, enquiring into the particulars of ſo extng 
dinary an affair, (tor the chaplain's account was farfy 
being ſatisfactory) revenged himſelf tor his diſapg 


every ridiculous circumſtance ; a behaviour thai ay 
vated the other's diſtreſs, as he was reſtrained, hy 


« When they had ſufficiently enjoyed the ſcene, 9 
of the company more compaſſionate than the |, | 
thought himſelf that it might not be improper ty 


pearance ſhewed that his pain was not much abt 20 
Accordingly, upon conſultation, it was agreed to bet 7 
beſt way to ſend for the apothecary who had made [ct 
the plaiſter, as he muſt neceſſarily know what way E 
per to remove its effects better than any one elſe. i 
diſtreſſed patient would gladly have avoided ſuch u I 
terview, if only to diſappoint his enemy of the plat 
of triumphing in the ſucceſs of his trick: but petk 5 
for that very reaſon his lordſhip inſiſted on it, and 5 
was ſent for directly. 5 

This exceeded the apothecary's hopes. He ol. 
ed the ſummons with the greateſt pleaſure ; and e 
arrival, having firſt prudently expreſſed his ſurpii i 
aſſerted his innocence of any evil intention in what tl 1 
done, was ſhewed up to his patient, who no ſooner ie. 
his eyes upon him, than burſting into the moſt 10 ppl 
rage, Villain! (ſaid he) what baſe trick is ths] 3 
have played me? But be aſſured that I will hate 1 
moſt exemplary ſatisfaction! Pll make you know. th 

« Sir, (anſwered the apothecary, with a ſy A. 


have a little patience, and all will ſoon be well. 3 
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N that an innocent joke ſhould give you ſuch of- 
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1 joke, wretch! Do you call putting me to ſuch 
ure and diſgrace a joke?“ | 
Nothing more, J aſſure you, fir ; and if you will f 
me leave to apply this liniment to the place where | 
complaint is, I'll engage to remove it in a few mi- ; 
s; and as for the diſgrace, there is nothing in it; 
only matter for a few days laughter, and it will then 
o more thought of.” — 
No more thought of! Yes, it will be always thought 
and [ ſhall never be able to ſhew my face again af- 
Whe ridiculous figure I have made by your curſed 

s; but 1 forgive you, may I be the laughing- 
of every fool I meet.” | 
Surely, fir, a man of your reaſon and benevolence 
ot harbour ſuch an implacable reſentment ! What 


Id you do if you were in my caſe? Unprovoked by 


cene, ul 
reſt, | 


per td | | f 2 ked | 
whole leaſt offence, you wantonly fell on my uncouih fi- ; 
„ on the profeſſion by which I earn bread for myſelf 
| tobe y family, till you have made both ſo ridiculous, 


children hoot at me as I go along the ſtreets, and 
equally wiſe parents ſlight my ſkill, and paſs by 
hop with contempt. The bliſter on your poſteriors 
don be healed ; nor can the diſgrace you ſeem to 


d made 


it was 
elſe. 


1 ſo heavily to heart, be attended with any con ſe- 
* ces worſe than a laugh, which you are well able to 
1 * from yourſelf to ſome body elſe ; but with me the 


s quite different; my very ſdbſiſtence is attacked, 
he happineſs of my family ſacrificed, merely for a 


e ON , © * xy. 
* k nevous jeſt, and to ſhew your powers of ridicule.” — 
oil ck with the juſtice of this reproof, the Wit had 
7 dwer to me 7 1 
what bel o make any reply, but ſubmitted in filence to 


ſe the other's aſſiſtance, who, ſatisfied with this 
e triumph, ſoon put an end to his pain by a pro- 


wo Pplication. When this relief had reſtored him a 
1 * lo his ſpirits, he took the apothecary by the hand, 
Fy 7 ing it eagerly, ** Dear doctor, (faid he) I acknow- 


that I have been to blame, much to blame ; but 
7 conſidered this matter in a proper light before. 
lat I can do now, is to make you any reparation in 
L I. | my 


2co TECC I. 


my power, and to promiſe that I will never be gil 
the like indiſcretion again. Never will I indulyy 
any more at the expence of giving pain to an bon 
heart.” - | 

«© This reſolution laſted while he: was under they 
thecary's hands; but no ſooner was he recovered it 


he relapſed into his old humour, which he even indy 
ed with greater latitude and virulence than ever, thy] 
ſhould not appear to have been diſpirited by what he 
ſuffered. As to the other, his trick was attended y 
ſucceſs beyond his moſt ſanguine hopes. Beſide they 
ſent pleaſure of revenge, the moment this ſtory 
wind, the ridicule which had been fo prejudicial io l 
recoiled with tenfold force upon his adverſary, an 
recovered his former credit and reſpect. 

But this perſonal licentiouſneſs, though perhay 
moſt immediately painful to particulars, is not they 
inſtance in which this perſon abuſes the talents nat 
has beſtowed upon him with more than common 
rality. You ſee the levity of his looks and behavin 
the fame folly infets his writings to the molt 
travagant exceſs. In theſe he is on itſelf, $ 
ing from one ſubjeQ to another, he jumbles all tog 
the ligheſt and moſt ſerious, ſo as to make them app 
equally ridiculous, ſacrificing every thing to nal 
laugh, as if that were the ſole end of genius, thel 
object of erudition. 

«« Nor is this all; there are ſome things over wi 
nature herſelf commands to throw a veil. To lit 
up therefore, and make them the ſubject of ui 
pleaſantry, even in the almoſt boundleſs liberty d 
courſe, is a great offence; but in writing it is abſe 
ly unpardonable, as that perpetuates the evil, aud 
the foundation for debauching generations yet ut 
This is the groſſeſt proſtitution of powers given | 
better purpoſe, and is always brought to a {ever 
count.“ | 
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ndulpe 0 


an hone old obſervation. confirmed by a new character. A re- 


markable inſtance of the inconſiſtency of the human 


er theay art, A curious love ſcene. proves that the pleaſure 
ered th f variety is ſometimes attended with danger and incon- 
7en Induk enience, ES | | 
er, that] UT, as I have remarked on other occaſions, it 


bat hel is the proper application that effeQuates the 


__ 7 ſing. Without this the beſt gifts of heaven become 
* urſe, and only aggravate the evils they were beitow- 
Dry. i to prevent, 


+ Obſerve that perſon who ſtruts about yonder in a 
litary habit, pleafed with the enfigns of his profeſſion, 
a child with a new bauble. Every favour, by which 
tune could ſeem to fecure human happineſs, had ſhe 
zped upon his heagſyn the moſt unbounded manner 
tt this very profuh&” produced the contrary effect: 
d miſerable in imagination, for want of ſomething to 
Iſh for, he has renounced ſuch an infipid plenty, and 
lunged himſelf, for variety, into the real miſeries of a 
ky of life, which is permitted only as a puniſhment on 
e follies and vices of mankind. | og 

« It has been obſerved, that from a cloſe attention to 
e firſt eſſays of the opening mind, a preſage may be 
rmed of the future life. The diſtinguiſhing characters 
his youth were a ſated indifference to every thing in 
poſſeſſion ; an inconſtancy even more than childiſh in 
his purſuits, he ſeldom perſiſting in any to the attain- 


ry, and 


perhaps 
ot the wg 
lents nat 
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oY ent of its object. As the affluence of his fortune made 
X's 150 ly particular application not abſolutely neceſſary to 
1 al m, this fluctuating imbecility of indiſpoſition paſſed un- 


iced, and his inattention to every prudential regard in 
bis actions was extolled as generoſity and magnificence 
I ſpirit, But the event kas proved the error of this 
dgment, the ſame weakneſs having ruled the conduct 
| his riper years, and made him an eaſy prey to every 
le paſſion of his own, to every mean deſign of his more 
digent companions. To recapitulate every inſtance 

this would be to make an hiſtory of his whole 
3 it will be ſufficient juſl to touch upon one or two 
to 


yet ul 
s given | 
a ſevere 


CH 
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to ſupport the character I have here drawn, and 250. 
ſo ſtrongly illuſtrate the inconſiſtency of the Tom hex 

On his arriving at that period of life, wheny 
are concluded tn be capable of conducting theme 
the firſt thing which the care of his friends ſuggeſted; 
fecure bis happineſs (for their eyes at length beg 
be opened to the dangers attending ſuch a difpoſiig 
was to find out a female, whoſe prudence might V 
thield to his levity, and prevent its worſt effects; ut 
whom reaſon and inclination ſhould go hand in hand, j 
1ecommending to his choice as a partner for his life, 
this delicate and important ſearch they were not lay 
undetermined. They fixed upon one to whom en 
herſelf could make no poſſible objection. Born in and 
alted rank, and rich in every favourite gift of bea 
ſhe ſeemed deſigned to crown the bleſſings of an hay 
life. The moment ſhe was mentigned to him he reczy 
ed the hint with rapture. In thWAntercourſe of a gen 
ral acquaintance his heart had not been inſenſible of be 
charms, and on the nearer attention of ſuch a deſ 
he ſoon perceived the more valuable beauties of het 
mind. By the atliſtance of his friends, he preſerved lu 
| reſolution ſo long as to make his addrefſes acceptable 
and received, in her hand, a ſeal of the moſt perfe&i 
licity which this life is capable of enjoying. 

*« But ſcarce was he in poſſeſſion of this juſt object 
every rational deſire, when the natural inconſtancyc 
his temper prevailed, and he lighted an happinels i 
which all others ſighed, only becauſe it was in his po 
ſeſſion. Accordingly he toon relapſed into all the lice 
tiouſneſs of his former life, and vainly ſought in loc 
variety for that pleaſure, which his perverſe inſenſib: 
lity prevented his enjoying at home. | 

Such pleaſure is always purchaſed with vexail 
and pain. As he was prowling about one evening i 
his uſual game in the galleries of the theatre, he bappet 
ed to fee a female whoſe appearance had ſomething ! 
it more than commonly pleaſing to him. He imme. 
diately addreſſed her in the familiarity of ſuch places 
and was not leſs ſtruck with the ſprightlineſs of her col. 
verſation than he had been before with her beau!) 


Encouraged by her freedom, and confiding in the il. 
perionly 
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O mercy! mercy! (cried the trembling feny, 
holding up her hands, and tuning her voice in the n 
plantive tone) Spare us! — ſpare us but a moment! 
Murder not our wretched ſouls as well as our bodies“ 

„The huſband ſtarted at theſe words, and ſeen, 
loft in thought, while his lifted arm hung over then; 
the air. She ſaw the critical moment, and jogging 
lover, who lay petrified with fear, * Speak to hin 
(faid the) perhaps your words may have effe@! ! 
heart was ever tender and humane.” : 

** Rouzed by this addreſs, the poor ſelf- convidedei 

prit attempted to aſſay him with the beſt argument j 
tear could ſuggeſt. ** Think not of revenge (ſaid le 
which muſt prove as fatal to yourſelf as to us; but mu 
any reparation you pleaſe to require, and it ſhall bei 
ſtantly made. My fortune is ſufficient”. - | 

«© Reparation? — No. Nothing but blood e 
make me reparation, (anſwered the huſband, riſnyt 
tenfold rage after the pauſe) my honour, my low 
that ungrateful woman will hear of no other repanit 
— As to myſelf, my life I value not a pin's fee; ali 
is dear to me is now loft.” Then finking, as it wer 
into ſoftneſs, ** And can I wound that breaſt fairerth 
monumental alabaſter? O woman! woman !'\—— 

* At theſe words he held his hand to his eyes, 
hide his tears, and ſobbed aloud as in the anguiſt 
his foul. The lovers thought this fit of ſoftneſs favai 
able to their fears, and, ſlipping out of bed, naked 
they were, threw themſelves at his feet, and belouy 
his mercy in the moſt moving terms. After ſufferi 
a conflict of ſome moments, he ſunk backwards int 
chair, and, bidding them put on their cloaths, fi 
deliberating how to act in ſuch a diſtreſſing ſituation 

In the mean time the lover, who thought that 
life depended on the reſult of this deliberation, renew! 
his offers of reparation with the greateſt earnelint 
while his partner in guilt applied for mercy, with 
argument that could move compaſſion. His 7 
heart was not proof to ſuch a double attack. Al 
pauſing for ſome little time, And what reparay 
can you make (ſaid he) for robbing me of the lone 


a woman, to obtain whom I have facrificed 1 ' I 
| I 


2 


' 
{ 
.p 


fem rune, and plunged myſelf into debts, which have 
the mg ven me to the brink of deſpair? but I thought no- 
nent! ting too much to ſuffer for her, baſe and ungrateful 
odieg” ; ſhe is” 3 i : | 5 

d ſeems « ] will not only inſtantly enable you to diſcharge 
I then! hoſe debts (anſwered the lover eagerly, catching a 
ovine lf iimpſe of hope from that capitulating queſtion) but I 

c to hin ill alſo'ſettle ſuch an annuity on you for life, as ſhall 
fed! þ aiſe you above the neceſſity of ever contracting any 


992 — — 


ried | © What ſhall I do? (exclaimed the huſband, as in an 


ments l gony) ſhall I compound my diſhonour for a price? 
e (de | periſh in want and deſpair ? — What ſhall I, can 
but nu I do? 


« The irreſolution implied in theſe words, gave the 


nall bein 
_ rriifed lovers new hope. They aſſailed him again 


blood a ith every argument they could deviſe, which they pur- 
, ring! ed with ſuch ſucceſs, that at length he ſubmitted to 
1y lowh kceive a reparation for an injury not to be recalled. 
reparailt hen this firſt point was gained the terms were ſoon 
e; all ttt !ed, the eagerneſs of the lover preventing the other's 
as it wen raking any demand, by the largeneſs of his offers. A 


wyer, who was a friend of the huſband, and luckily 
appened to be in a neighbouring coffee-houſe, was 
Ireftly called in, and ſoon confirmed the compact be- 


fairer th 


. 


is eyes, | 
0guih i" a poſſibility of revocation ; one article of which 
eſs aus, that the lover ſhould make a ſeparate proviſion for 


| naked s miſtreſs, the huſband's delicate ſenſe of honour not 
d beſouWermitting him to have any farther intercourſe with her. 
r ſuffent 3 : 
rds into 


ths, (at H AFP. XXII. 


tuation, 


N 


cht that! new motive for turning ſoldier; with a ſbort view of 
n, enen {be military arti The ſcene is 22 and A 
„ more extenſive proſpect opened. | | 
with er 
His tend VERY circumſtance of this tranſaction bore 
ck, Al ſuch glaring marks of impoſition, that any other 
repamirlon would have ſeen through, and avoided the de- 
the be en; or at leaſt when that was too late, bave ſhewn 
d * proper reſentment of it, by dropping all farther com- 


merce 
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But, blind to all conviRtion, he grew fonder of je 


| Smothered grief preys with double violence upon th 
by the natural inconſtancy of his temper, and a ne 
him employment. As ſoon as this caprice took polle 


went ſo far as to write an elaborate treatiſe on l 


they-ſoon had an opportunity of ſignalizing their val 


— 


merce with the baſe woman who drew him into ſuch, 
ſnare, and was evidently an accomplice in the whole 


than before, and, ſeeming to have changed his u 
nature, proved conſtant to her longer than he had x 
Deen to any other object; tho” far from ſtriving ton 
tain him by any appearance of regard, any obſequ 
ouſneſs in her behaviour, now that her independerg 
the firſt object of her deſigns, was eſtabliſhed, ſhes 
fected on all occaſions to treat him with the moſt inh 
lent contempt, and openly beſtowed upon others thi 
favours which had coſt him fo dear. | 
While he indulged every vicious paſſion in th 
profligate manner, the condition of his deſerted yi 
deſerved the higheſt compaſſion. Senſible of the du 
ger of expoſtulating on ſo delicate a ſubje&, ſhe ſeen 
ed not to ſee the flights which he hourly ſhewed he 
but, drying up her tears whenever he approached he 
always met him with a ſmile of tenderneſs and reſpef 


heart. Though ſhe did not complain, ſhe could u 
avoid feeling the pain of ſuch treatment under whichh 
pined inſenſibly away, like a flower cankered at the ro 

« But that which reaſon could not do, was effet 


whim ſupplanted his profligate miſtrefs in his thought 
His country happened to be engaged in war; the no 
of drums and trumpets turned his head, and he mil 
needs be a ſoldier, for want of ſomething elſe to gf 


ſion of him, he bought a commiſſion in the army 
rely, and ſet about learning the military trade vl 
as much eagerneſs as if he was obliged to follow it| 
bread; and, to ſhew his proficiency in tacticks, en 


mighty advantages of a ſoldier's zurning out bis its 
his marching, £ 

When he had with infinite pains got his comp 
trimmed and diſciplined to his mind, contrary to! 
expectation of all who knew him, he purſued the i 
mour ſo far as to go with them into the field, wit 
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the expence of near half their lives. But an un- 
ky viſit of compliment to the colonel deprived him 


ſucht 


Whale, 


of te the glory of ſharing in the danger of that day, though 

is ve e gallant behaviour of his men reflected ſufficient _ 
ad exe our on him, for having trained to ſuch excellent 

8 tO cipline, and inſpired them with ſo noble a contempt 
"_ death. Encouraged by that ſucceſs, he perſiſts in 
ndenc 


purſuit of fame, the viciſſitudes of the military life 
eping his mind continually employed, and faving him 
m the fatigue of a moment's reflection; an evil to 
id which he has ever had recourſe to ſome new 
eme of active idleneſs.“ | 

I thought it impoſſible, (ſaid I) O my guide, that 
heart of man could be ſo abſurdly perverſe! The 
eral motives for embracing the military life are ne- 
ſity, an enthuſiaſtic paſſion for fame, and perhaps, 


ſhe of 
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ted wit 
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ved ge very few inſtances, a diſintereſted ſpirit of patriot- 
-hed ho But here none of theſe can be alledged; for the 
1 reſpe his temper is too indifferent; too liſtleſs and unſtea- 
upon ü for the purſuit of fame; and his affluence raiſes 


could nd 


above neceſſity, which is the moſt univerſal of all: 
which h 


hat he literally ſacrifices the moſt ſolid advantages 


the wa if: for nothing, and runs into danger and diſtreſs, 

wh puſe he is incapable of enjoying the oppoſite bleſſ- 

ind a ne * | 

thought To the motives which you have aſſigned (return- 

Fen. wi ee ſpirit) you might have added avarice and ambiti- 
e il 


from both of which he is alſo conſtitutionally ex- 


fe oy It, As to the dangers and diſtreſſes in which you 
ok poll. ne he muſt have involved himſelf, though ſuffici- 
e „ v deter any man of reaſon from plunging wantonly 
trade v 


them; in ſuch caſes as his, they are far ſhort of 
{inexperienced apprehenſion may repreſent. The 
ate centinel who hourly expoſes his life for a morſel 
read to ſupport it, and the ſubaltern officer who 
$ that ſoldier to fight, ſtruggle with difficulties, and 
unter dangers, which nature ſhudders at the thought 


low it | 
icks, ede 
tiſe on 10 
bis 106 


is Compal but aſcend to the higher ranks, and a great part of 
rary errors vaniſh, Their carriages ſave them from 
ned the le, their tables are heaped with delicacies, and lux- 
eld, wehen in their tents, The day of battle, in which 


heir valo alone 
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alone they are expoſed to danger, is in ſome meaſyr 
day of reſt to the others; the motions and manœum 
in which the modern art of war moſtly conſiſts, har 
ing the unhappy ſoldier with greater hardſhips, ande 
poſing him to more dangers than any general engyy 
ment. But of this you will be a better judge wh 
you have taken a view of yonder ſcene of war, 
have dwelt too long upon the minute concerns of prin 
life of individuals, however ſtrongly marked out 
obſervation, by titles, wealth, or folly. We will y 
enlarge our view, and ſee whether the condudꝭ of 
tions is more rational; whether the clouds of follyy 
vice which overcaft the cottage, and produce dome 
unhappineſs in lower life, may not, when raiſed in 
the higher regions, burſt into ſtorms and thunder, 
make an univerſal wreck of all the works of nature, 


The Exp of the FinsrT VoLvuns, 


